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CEOWN JEWELS COMMISSION ( TEEL A N T)). 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


His Honour Judge James Johnston Shaw, k.c. ; Robert Fitzwilliam Starkie, Esquire, and 
Chester Jones, Esquire, Commissioners appointed by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to 
investigate the circumstances of the loss of the Regalia of the Order of St. Patrick, and to inquire 
whether Sir Arthur Vicars exercised due vigilance and proper care as the custodian thereof, 
held their first sitting in the Office of Arms, Dublin Castle, on Friday, the 10th dav of January 
1908, with Mr. C. T. Beard, i.s.o., as Secretary. J J 

Sir Arthur Vicars, Ulster King of Arms, was present, with his solicitor, Mr. Meredith, and his 
counsel, the Right Hon. J. H. Campbell, K.C. ; and Mr. Timothy Heady, K.c. 

The Solicitor- General, instructed by Mr. Malachi Kelly, Chief Crown Solicitor, was also present. 

His Honour J udge Shaw, Chairman of the Coinmision. — Mr. Beard, the Secretary, will read the 
warrant. 


Mr. Beard then read the Viceregal warrant as follows : — 


By the Lord Ldau/tenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland. 

Aberdeen — 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a 
Commission should issue forthwith to investigate the 
circumstances of the loss of the Regalia of the Order 
of Saint Patrick and to inquire whether Sir Arthur 
Vicars exercised due vigilance and proper care ae the 
custodian thereof. 

Now We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland, 
nominate, constitute and appoint you, His Honor 
James Johnston Shaw, Robert Fdtzwilliam Starkie, 


Esquire, and Chester Jones, Esquire, to be Commis- Dublin. 
sioners for the purposes of the said Inquiry : j an jq jqj 

We do by these presents authorise and empower you 
to inquire of and concerning the premises, and to 
examine witnesses, and call for and examine all such 
books and documents as you shall judge likely to afford 
you the fullest information, and to report to Us whait 
you shall find touching and concerning the premises. 

Given at His Majesty’s Castle in Dublin, 
this 6th day of January, 1908. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

J. B. Dougherty. 


' 


Mr. Campbell, k.c.— Might I state, sir, that I ap- 
pear, here together with my friend Mr. Healy, and 
so far as may be necessary, on behalf of Sir Arthur 
-Vicars, but I would wish to be informed, sir, by you 
at the outset whether it is intended to conduct these 
proceedings in public or in private 1 
Chairman. — Well, the intention, I think, was to 
conduct the proceedings in private, but we are ready 
to hear any application that may be made as to that. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — A m I right, also, sir, in. the 
belief that we entertain that under the warrant ap- 
pointing you you have no power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and no power to examine witnesses 
on oatth ? 

Chairman. — Well, I understand that that is so. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — W ell, it is only right and fair, 
air, that at the outset I should exactly define the posi- 
tion that we intend to take up under these circumstances 
on behalf of Sir Arthur Vicars, who would not, nor 
would his counsel, ever willingly be a party to a pri- 
vate or secret inquiry, to start with. The matter has 
now been the subject of public comment for six 
months. During that six months it is notorious — for 
we do not come here without knowing what as going 
on around us — it is notorious that reports and 
rumours of & mo6t extraordinary character and nature 
nave been most freely circulated; and, apart from 
reports, it is also within tile knowledge of Sir 
■fu l " * ic ! ars his advisers that in connection 

with the disappearance of these Crown jewels . other 
charges have Meen suggested and insinuated by the 
authorities against Sir Arthur Vicars of a very shock- 
ing and a very grave character. And it is also 
.•Known to Sir Arthur Vicars — in .fact, it was so stated 


to his brother, Mr. Maliony, by the Chief Secretary — 
that these other matters to which I have referred have 
been laid before His Majesty, and were before him. 

Chairman . — I understand, Mr. Campbell, that you. 
are now making an application for a public inquiry? 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I am, first of all, dealing with 
that. I am, first of all, pointing out why, in my 
opinion, the ends of justice require that this Inquiry 
should be public, to start with. Now, there is no 
doubt, as I have said, that in connection with the dis- 
appearance of these jewels very terrible suggestions 
and insinuations have been made affecting the moral 
character of Sir Arthur Vicars. They have never 
been formulated. He has repeatedly asked for them. 
He has declared his readiness and his anxiety to meet 
them. He has asked to see them, and he has asked 
to know what they are. He has been met with evasion 
throughout, though it has .been always admitted that 
such insinuations were made and were to be found in 
documents which are in the possession of the authori- 
ties. Well, it is his own opinion and that of his 
friends, and his counsel and attorney agree with him 
in regard to that, that no Inquiry in connection with 
the disappearance of these jewels can ever be satis- 
factory either in the interests of justice or of ordinary 
fair play, particularly to an official with his record, 
a record of some fifteen years of public service, the 
merits of which have been acknowledged over and over 
again by successive Lord Lieutenants, that it would 
be an intolerable act of injustice to have an Inquiry 
which, on the face of it, would appear to excludo 
these matters, though, as I have said, it is notorious 
that they were part and parcel of the information 
upon which action was taken in the month of October 
last, by writing to Sir Arthur Vicars — because I do 
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not know whether you. gentlemen, are (aware of it, 
that on the 23rd of October last he got an intimation 
from the Lord Lieutenant to say that His Majesty 
had come to the conclusion that he would re-consti- 
tute this office, and that liis services were no longer 
in regard. 

Chairman. — We have got a Commission which 
enables us to inquire only into one particular: we 
are to inquire into the circumstances under which 
these jewels were lost; but the second part of the 
Inquiry is to inquire whether Sir Arthur Vicars ex- 
ercised duo vigilance and care in the custody of these 
jewels. It appears to me that we are to enter into 
the Inquiry as to the circumstances solely with a view 
to determine the second point, as to the vigilance and 
oare that Sir Arthur Vioais used in the custody of the 
jewels. I do not see how the matters that you are 
now referring to can come within the scope of this 
Inquiry-. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I may say that on that my 
view coincides with your own. 

Chairman. — Your argument is not an objection to 
the privacy of the Inquiry, but an objection to the 
Inquiry laltogethsr. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c.— If you look, sir, at your war- 
rant, it is very peculiar in the form of it, because if 
it was proposed to limit it it would have been quite 
sufficient to have said that you were to inquire 
whether Sir Arthur Vicars exercised due vigilance 
in regard to the custody of the jewels, but that is not 
what it says. It puts in the forefront not that, hut 
to investigate the circumstances of the loss of the 
regalia ; and I may tell you that one of the charges 
formulated against Sir Arthur Vicars, not formulated, 
but insinuated against him, in connection with the 
disappearance of the jewels, is an allegation that he 
introduced an undesirable person into the privacy of 
his office. That charge has been insinuated against 
him. 

Chairman. — I can quite understand, in an inquiry 
into the custody of the jewels, Sir Arthur Vicars 
being the responsible custodian of the jewels, I can 
quite understand that part- of the evidence of want of 
care would be the employment of improper persons. 
That is quite possible to be one of the elements in the 
case. But what I want to say to you is this, that 
»o far as I can see, the first part of our Inquiry, 
into the circumstances of the case, is to be construed 
strictly by the second part, that is to say, we are to 
inquire into the circumstances of the loss of the 
jewels so far as those circumstances throw light 
upon any want of care or any due care that Sir 
Arthur Yicara may have taken of the jewels, and 
in my opinion tliis Inquiry is restricted, and, as far 
as I am concerned, I will do my best to restrict the 
Inquiry to that issue, and to that issue only. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — Of course that is perfectly fair 
and frank, as I was quite certain any statement from 
yon would be, and if I might respectfully say so, I 
would myself be inclined to construe that as the 
tcope of your functions under this Commission, 
though it is framed in a rather ambiguous way. 

Chairman. — I think we are both agreed upon the 
scope of the Commission. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — Taking that assumption. I can 
only say, speaking on behalf of Sir Arthur Vicars, 
that he will decline to take any part whatever in 
inch an investigation. It is a partial one. It is an 
investigation into a matter upon which the Executive 
have already made up their minds, because they have 
told him so over and over again, and because it is 
no vindication of him, and no report that you could 
make would be any vindication of him, and what 
concerns him more than anything is the charge not' 
formulated, but the matters of insinuation against 
his personal character. And there is another reason 
lor SiT Arthur Vicars taking that course. I am 
speaking with the fullest respect for the Commission. 
They are sitting here simply in discharge of the 
letter they have received. But there is another 
reason. This is a crime which is alleged to have 
baffled the police from the date of its commission up 
to the present. It is a crime into the circumstances 
tff which you are to inquire, and you are there en- 
trusted with the very responsble duty of acquitting 
or convicting of negligence of duty an official, a ser- 
vant of the King, a direct member of his own house- 
hold, one who, as I have said, for fifteen years has 
^filled his present post with distinction and credit. 
Now, I should have thought that an Inquiry of that 


kind would have been on the lines persistently de- 
manded by Sir Arthur Vicars during the last three 
months. 

Chairman. — But really, Mr. Campbell, what is the 
use of addressing that argument to us? We have 
only to act upon the reference that we have got, and 
as to whether the reference ought to have been other, 
or wider, or narrower, we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Campbell, K.c.— I want to explain my position 
and his, and I have very little more to say. I will 
only conclude by saying this, that no Inquiry could 
possibly be satisfactory, dealing with grave and large 
issues of that kind, if it was not both public and 
judicial. Now the question of publicity you have 
said that you are prepared to consider, but no decision 
on the question of privacy or publicity would be of 
the slightest advantage so long as the Inquiry is 
limited as you have told me, and as we all believed 
it was by the fact that you have neither power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses nor have 
you the power to examine witnesses upon oath. 
The Government might have got Parliament to ap- 
point a Royal Commission which would have all 
those powers, but they have appointed ia Commission 
to hold, in the first place, a secret inquiry, and to do 
that under circumstances under which they have 
neither the power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses nor to examine witnesses on oath. 

Chairman— My colleague, Mr. Chester Jones, asks 
me to remind you that we are not appointed to hold 
a secret inquiry. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I understood you to say tnat 
while you were not bound to do so your view was that 
it should be held in secret. . 

Chairman.— No, I did not say my view. I said 
that I thought the intention was in appointing this 
Commission that it should be held in private. I am 
quite prepared to hear any application you may 
make, but I may say that I do not see, in view of the 
position which you take in this matter as to our 
reference being so narrow, why you should apply for 
a public inquiry at all, because you tell us that even 
a public inquiry under such circumstances would lie 
of no value at all to you. 

Mr. Campbell, K.c.— My view is not that your 
duties were necessarily confined to this narrow ques- 
tion. On the contrary I pointed ont that by the con- 
struction of the opening words it might be considered 
that it would be quite open to the Commission to 
determine that they have the power to investigate 
everything, but you stopped me upon that, because 
you told me that the view of yourself and your col- 
leagues was that your entire inquiry was limited by 
the second point, to inquire whether Sir Arthur Vicars 
“ exercised due diligence and proper care as custodian 
thereof." 

Chairman. — That is the gist of the inquiry. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — That is what you said. You 
told me that that was the view of the entire Commis- 
sion, and that being so there is no use in my saying 
that your duties are wider than that, but though I 
think that, having regard to the construction by you 
of those words to which you called attention, it would 
show that the investigation of the circumstances of 
the loss of the regalia is impossible, yet it is con- 
ceivable on that language that the Commission m ght 
have come to a wholly different conclusion and that 
they would have to investigate every circumstance and 
incident arising out of that transaction. But that is 
not the view of the Commission, and, therefore, I will 
deal with that on the restricted view which they take 
and which I have no hesitation in saying, although 
the language is ambiguous, is probably the true con- 
struction. But I am not at all inclined to disagree 
with your view that those who appointed this Com- 
mission certainly contemplated that it should be held 
in private. But I was going to say in conclusion that 
I am not singular in the view that the Commission 
appointed to investigate into the circumstances con- 
nected with a grave crime and also with very grave 
insinuations against character 

Chairman. — But we are not investigating _ crime. 
That is, I think, at the root of your argument. I do 
not think that the reference to us gives us any such 
power whatever. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I am afraid that I cannot 
agree in that narrow view of it, because you are to 
investigate the circumstances of the loss of the regalia. 

Chairman. — So far as it bears upon the other point. 

Mr. Jones. — We are not to find out who the thief 
was. That is a job for the police. 
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Mr. Campbell, k.c. — Surely it is essential for you 
to examine the police and all first in order to throw 
light upon this thing, because every fact and circum- 
stance and method by which this loss accrued might 
be vital whether there was negligence on the part of 
Sir Arthur Vicars or not. 

Chairman. — Certainly. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — So that at the very threshold your 
obligation will be to investigate all the circumstances 
which necessarily will lead you upon the path of 
ascertaining whether it is a crime or what it is ; and 
therefore I will say that I am happy to be able to 
tell you, sir, that I am fortified in this view, having 
regard to the facts and circumstances attending this, 
when I say that I have the highest authority for 
saying that the issue of this Commission is absolutely 
worthless. For this I have the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant through his Chief Secretary, Mr. Birrell, 
because in the month of October the Lord Lieutenant 
through his Chief Secretary 

Chairman.— I do not think the Chief Secretary 
comes into this at all. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — But these are the views of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Chairman. — We are appointed now by the Lord 
Lieutenant. What the Lord Lieutenant’s private 
opinion may be we have nothing to do with. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — This is not a private opinion. 

Chairman. — Nor a public opinion either. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — At any rate I may personally 
congratulate myself on the fact that I have asso- 
ciated with me in the view of the worthlessness of 
this Commission for its purpose the Chief Secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant, because in the month of 
October he publicly declared that under circum- 
stances such as these such a Commission as they 
would have power to appoint having no power to 
compel witnesses to attend and having no power to 
administer an oath, would be absolutely useless and 
ineffective. 

Chairman.— Are you applying now for a public 
inquiry or are you not? 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I am not applying to you, sir, 
for a public inquiry, for I know that you have no 
power to grant it,* but I am indicating to you why 
it is, having regard to the limited' scope of your 
duties, and according to the limited construction that 
you have put upon your obligations under this Com- 
mission that it is impossible for Sir Arthur Vicars 
to take part in it, or in any way to facilitate it. 

Chairman. — Then you are making no application? 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — No application whatever. I 
only wanted to make it perfectly plain that for the 
last three months Sir Arthur Vicars has been im- 
portuning the Lord Lieutenant for a public judicial 
inquiry, meaning, of course, by judicial what we under- 
stand as a judicial inquiry, an inquiry in which the 
court can compel witnesses to attend and can have 
them sworn, because I need hardly tell you I won’t 
anticipate, but if you go on with this inquiry your- 
selves you will find that you will be confronted by the 
necessity of calling persons whose evidence not being 
under the sanction of an oath will not be of the 
slightest use to you. 

Chairman. — We do not take any part in that. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I only wish to make it per- 
fectly plain that Sir Arthur Vicars neither now nor 
at any time has tried to avoid a public judicial in- 
quiry. He has courted it, and has been most anxious 
for it, and he has been defamed by aspersions of the 
most infamous character which have never been for- 
mulated, which, though they have been made behind 
his back, he lias had no opportunities of having 
publicly investigated and they have been denied to 
him. 

Chairman. — I understand that you now formally 
withdraw from this inquiry on behalf of Sir Arthur 
Vicars? 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — That is so, sir. I do not 
want there to be any ambiguity about it. I have 
done that for the three reasons I have stated. 

Chairman. — We are not concerned with your rea- 
sons; we have heard them all ; but we want to know 
explicitly now whether you do now formally withdraw 
and refuse to take any further part on behalf of 
Sir Arthur Vicars? 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — Yes, on behalf of Sir Arthur 
Vicars. 

Chairman. — -And I suppose it follows that Sir 
Arthur Vicars will not present himself? 

The Solicitor-General. — May I say one word with 
regard to that subject? Having regard to the posi- 
* See the Chairman’ 


tion that my learned friend has defined it will not 
be necessary for me to deal with many of the matters, 
because I was under the impression that he was 
making, a definite proposal. 

Chairman . — He said so. 

The Solicitor-General . — I understand now that it is. 
not so, and in fact, what my learned friend has said is 
concerned with an expression of his views as to what 
the situation is and a statement of the reasons why 
Sir Arthur Vicars at this stage will not, as I under- 
stand it, either in person or through him take any 
part in the present inquiry. With regard to the 
public and judicial inquiry which my learned friend 
referred to, I am sure every member of the Commis- 
sion is perfectly satisfied, and I am rather surprised 
my friend does not appear to be satisfied that no 
such thing as a public judicial inquiry of the char- 
acter that he has referred to could be held at all in 
a case of this sort except by the authority of Par- 
liament. It would require an Act of Parliament to 
give any authority whatever to any body to hold a 
public judicial inquiry into the circumstances of this 
case, and a Commission, ^whether Royal or Viceregal, 
is absolutely the only instrument available to the 
Government for the purpose of investigation in this 
case. And then on the subject of an inquiry upon 
oath, it is settled, I think, that no Commission, 
whether Royal or Viceregal, has authority except 
through the sanction of Parliament to administer an 
oath. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. —W hy not ask Parliament for 
it? We will support you in Parliament. 

The Solicitor-General . — The very matter was con- 
sidered when a Royal Commission sat here not long 
ago under Sir Edward Fry. It was a Royal Commis- 
sion, and the question was considered whether or not 
there was authority on the part of the Commission 
to administer 'an oath, and it was decided by that 
learned judge after investigation that there was no 
such authority at all, so that your position here is 
that of an ordinary Commission. You would have no 
higher powers even if it was a Royal Commission than 
at the present time. You would have no other power 
than this — just to hold an inquiry into the matters 
specified in the warrant. Therefore I think my 
learned friend made a mistake in suggesting that the 
Government could give you, so far, any larger powers. 

Mr. Campbell, k.c. — I have not said that. My 
friend lias quite misconceived me, and he must not 
misrepresent me. What we asked the Government for 
is what they could give. 

The Chairman . — The Solicitor-General thinks that 
the Government have no power. 

'Mr. Campbell, k.c. — 'They could iask Parliament for 
it, as they did in the ease of the riots occurring in 
Belfast. 

The Solicitor-General . — The Government has no au- 
thority to invest this or any other Commission with 
higher powers than you possess, unless they refer to 
Parliament, in order to obtain an Act of Parliament 
for the purpose. And therefore His Excellency has 
thought proper to confer on you, on your kind under- 
taking to accept the responsibility, the making of a 
certain investigation, .9s defined by the warrant, into 
the circumstances of the loss of the regalia of the Order 
of St. Patrick, and into the question of Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ due and proper care regarding them as their 
custodian. You, sir, have defined, and I think in a 
manner unexceptionable, what the real character and 
scope of the intended inquiry is. I do not think at 
present, having regard to my learned friend’s atti- 
tude, that we shall have an opportunity of coming to 
very close quarters with regard to that, but I think 
that on both sides we are prepared to accept the view 
of the Commission as to the character and scope of 
this inquiry. It comes to this, that the Crown jewels, 
the regalia of this Order, which by the 'Statutes of 
the Order aTe reposed with Sir Arthur Vicars as their 
custodian, have disappeared, and His Excellency is 
anxious, through the means of this Commission, to 
obtain information with regard to the matter. And 
while it is not for me, because we have no authority 
to compel Sir Arthur Vicars either to take part in 
the inquiry or to give evidence upon it, it is not for 
me to dwell unduly on the responsibility that lie is 
taking if as custodian of these jewels that have dis- 
appeared, he refuses by counsel or himself to come in 
aiid inform the Grand Master of the Order of St. 
Patrick what has happened to those jewels, and ac- 
count for his own .action in the matter. I say it is not 
for me to dwell upon his responsibility in the matter, 
s remarks — page 51. 


Duiit.iw. 
Jan. 10, 1909. 
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but that is the position, and it seems to me that this 
is eminently a case in which it is only prudent 
from every point of view that the inquiry should take 
place in private, as you suggested you thought the 
intention was. But that matter now is not in dispute. 
Mv learned friend has made no application on that 
point. He has simply contented himself with indi- 
cating that Sir Arthur Vicars, under his advice, will 
take no further part either in attending here or giving 
evidence or information on this inquiry. 

Chairman. — Mr. Campbell has made on behalf of 
Sir Arthur Vicars a vary important statement. I 
cannot go into the matters which he has introduced 
into this question as to the powers of the Commission 
or the powers that the Commission ought to possess. 


We have to deal only with the powers that the Com- 
mission do possess under their warrant, and we shall, 
as far as we can, carry out the inquiry that has been 
entrusted to us, with the powers that have been en- 
trusted to us. But the statement by Mr. Campbell 
that Sir Arthur Vicars can take no part in this in- 
quiry, iand that under the advice of his counsel — so 
far as he takes the advice of his counsel— he will not 
even present himself as a witness to give us the benefit 
of his evidence as regards the loss of these jewels, 
and the circumstances under which they have disap- 
peared, is so important, that under these circum- 
stances we must consider what course we shall pursue, 
and we will adjourn this Court now till 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 
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SECOND DAY. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY I 1th, 1908. 
The Commission sat at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


His Honour Judge Shaw, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, in opening tile proceedings, said: — At the 
sitting of this Commission yesterday morning, Mr. J. 
H. Campbell, k.c., as Counsel for Sir Arthur Vicars, 
asked whether this inquiry was to be public or 
private. We stated that we were prepared to hear 
any application he might make for a public inquiry, 
and consider and determine it. He then proceeded, 
as we understood, to urge reasons why the inquiry 
should be public. As most of his arguments seemed 
to us to be based upon the terms of reference in our 
Warrant, and upon the absence of any power in a 
Viceregal Commission to compel the attendance of 
witnesses or to administer an oath, we pointed out 
that these objections to the scope of the inquiry and 
the powers of the Commission would apply to a 
public, as much as to a private inquiry. Mr. Camp- 
bell then said that under no circumstances could Sir 
Arthur Vicars take any part in an inquiry whose 
scope was restricted to the question of his own want 
of due diligence and care in the custody of the insignia 
of St. Patrick, and which was not a public judicial 
investigation with power in the Court to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and examine them upon oath. 
He was then asked if he withdrew his application for 
a public inquiry. He said that he did, and that he 
wished to announce the withdrawal of Sir Arthur 
Vicars from any further part in the present inquiry. 
He was asked if that meant that Sir Arthur Vicars 
would refuse to attend as a witness, and to give the 
Commission any information he might have on the 
subject , of the inquiry. Mr. Campbell Teplied that 
if Sir Arthur Vicars took the advice of his Counsel 
he would not attend or assist the Commission in any 
way. Under these circumstances we thought it our 
.duty to adjourn the Commission in order that we 
might consider what course we ought to take in the 

• situation that had thus arisen. After careful con- 
sideration we were disposed to think' that in the 
absence of Sir Arthur Vicars, who is the only person 
directly interested in the result of our inquiry, and 
without the information which he could give us as 
the responsible custodian of the jewels which have 
been lost, any further prosecution of this inquiry 
could effect no useful purpose, and that we should so 
report to His Excellency. We . do not wish, however, 
to come to any final decision on this matter until _we 
have heard from the Solicitor-General the view which 
the Government which he represents take as to the 

' further proceedings of this Commission. If he is 
able to show us that this inquiry, under the circum- 
stances which have arisen, is likely to lead to any 
useful result, we are quite prepared to proceed, and 
‘to' do our best with the evidence at our disposal. 

The Solicitor-General.— -Well, sir, we have care- 
fully considered the situation that has arisen out of 
the statement that was made by my learned friend 
Mr. Campbell yesterday, and, as I understand, the 
-position now is this, that Sir Arthur Vicars, who 
was custodian of the jewels at the time of their loss, 

. has definitely declined to come forward and give any 
-evidence on the subject of your inquiry or to facili- 

• tate the Commission in any way. The importance 
of that decision and the responsibility involved in it 
are obvious. I recognise that you have no power to 
compel him to give evidence, but the Government 
consider that the inquiry should certainly neverthe- 

' iess go forward, and that the relevant evidence other- 
wise available should be received. Now as to that 
evidence, this Commission is not appointed and could 
riot be appointed as a court of criminal investiga- 
tion. Its function, however, is, as I understand it, 


to investigate and report on all the facts bearing on 
the loss of the jewels, and on the question of Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ care and vigilance as their custodian, PBLrH ' 
and on whether or not those facts may throw or tend J Q „. j]_ 1008 . 
to throw light on the question of the person who ab- 
stracted them. The inquiry is not as I understand 
by any means limited to the mere question of whether 
or not Sir Arthur Vicars was negligent in his office 
as custodian, and I, sir, am in a position with the 
information supplied to me to present a number of 
witnesses to the Commission who will be able to give 
important and relevant evidence upon both those 
subject matters of inquiry, and with your permis- 
sion, sir, I propose to present those witnesses for 
examination according to such procedure as the Com- 
mission may lay down. Possibly the more convenient 
course would be, inasmuch as I am apprised of the 
general bearing of the evidence which the witnesses 
are able to give, the Commission may think it proper 
that I should in the first instance, at any rate, by a 
series of questions to them indicate the nature of that 
information, leaving it to the Commission afterwards 
to put such supplementary questions as they may 
think proper. But, of course, that is a matter en- 
tirely for the decision of the Commission. 

Chairman. — We are still of opinion that the 
main object of inquiry under this Commission 
is the absence or the presence of due vigilance 
and care on the part of Sir Arthur Vicars 
in the custody of these jewels. Of course, we see and 
saw from the beginning that in order to arrive at that 
it was necessary for us to have before us the whole of 
the circumstances under which the jewels were ab- 
stracted, because it is impossible to say what part 
of the evidence bearing upon those circumstances may 
not also bear upon the want of due care and vigilance 
on the part of Sir Arthur Vicars, and we think that 
any evidence that is relevant to the first part of the 
inquiry, that is to say the circumstances under which 
the jewels were lost, must also be relevant to the 
second part of the inquiry, which is the main 
gist of the inquiry. We think also that as we 
are not in possession of any of the evidence, and have 
no idea of what evidence any witness is likely to give 
upon the subject, the proper course would be for -the 
Solicitor-General to put proper questions, not in any 
way in the sense of cross-examination, but to bring 
out whatever evidence the witnesses have to give 
us. We; of course, the members of the Commission 
here, may then seek, for ourselves, for any further 
information. 

The Solicitor-General. — Well, sir, the first matter 
I wish to direct the attention of the Commission to 
is the Statutes of the Order of St. Patrick that were 
established by order dated the 29th of July, 1905, in 
the fifth year of the present King, statutes that are 
appointed by virtue of Letters Patent passed by His 
Majesty dealing with the Order and with the very 
custody of these jewels. The 27th statute provides 
that “ it is ordained that our Ulster King of Arms 
for .the time being shall be the king of arms Knight 
Attendant on the Order, and shall have the custody 
of the seal and of the archives of the Order and the 
jewelled insignia of the Grand Master.” Now, the 
jewelled insignia of the Grand Master, which, of 
course, means the jewels that were abstracted here — 
for these were the important jewels that were ab- 
stracted or a portion of them — are by statute 12 de- 
fined. That statute says:— “It is ordained that in 
pursuance of the Royal ordinance of our Royal pre- 
decessor King William the 4th, bearing date the 7th 
of March, 1831, the jewelled insignia of the Grand 
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Dublin Master made by command of His said late Majesty 
— fiir the use of the Grand Master of the Most Illus- 
Jan. 11,1908. trious Order, of which a description is hereunto an- 
nexed and which are Crown jewels.” — A description 
pictorially representative of them is given. And, of 
course, you have got these statutes — “ and which are 
Crown jewels, shall be handed over by each Lord 
Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland, 
Grand Master of the said Most Illustrious Order, to 
his successor at such time as the Sword of State is 
delivered over, and shalL be deposited by our Ulster 
King of Arms in the Chancery of the Order along 
with .the other insignia of the Order.” The other 
insignia of the Order were the badges and collars 
worn by the Knight Companions, and some of these 
collars, it is common knowledge, were part of the 
jewels absti'acted on the occasion. “ And shall be 
deposited by our Ulster King of Arms in the Chan- 
cery of the Order along with the other insignia of 
the Order.” Now, by statute 37 the Chancery is 
defined with a declaration that “ We are further 
pleased to ordain that the Chancery of the said Most 
Illustrious Order wherein a record of all proceedings 
connected therewith shall be carefully deposited and 
preserved shall be the Office of Arms in our Castle 
of Dublin.” 

Chairman. —That is the office we are now sitting 
in? 

The Solicitor-General. — Yes, the office we are now 
sitting in. And the method of deposit and custody 
is provided by statute 20. 

Chairman. — You do not make any application, 
Solicitor, for a public inquiry in this case? 

The Solicitor-General. — No. I was at the Commis- 
sion yesterday, and I made no application at all for 
a public inquiry. I was saying that the method of 
deposit is provided by clause 20 of the statutes, which 
says:— “It is further ordained that the said collars 
and badges shall be deposited for safe keeping in a 
steel safe in the strong room of the Chancery of the 
Order in the Office of Arms in Ireland until they are 
disposed of by the Grand Master.” In that way, as 
I understand, the Ulster King of Arms becomes "their 
custodian, and is obliged under the statute to de- 


posit them in a steel safe in the strong room of the 
Chancery of the Order, which is the present office in 
which we are sitting. Now, sir, with regard to the 
collars— and this is a matter that will arise, I think, 
in the course of the inquiry — it is provided that in 
the case of the death of one of the Knight Com- 
panions of the Order certain steps shall be taken. 
By clause 19 it is provided that “ on the decease of 
each and every Knight Companion of the Order the 
heirs, executors, and administrators of such knight 
shall within three months after the decease of such 
knight 'deliver the before-mentioned collar and bad^e 
to the Sovereign or Grand Master for the sendee of 
the Order, and Ulster King of Arms or liis deputies 
shall have full power in the name of the Grand 
Master to apply to the heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators of such deceased knights for the collars and 
badges aforesaid.” That is clause 19, and then, as I 
have read to you, by clause 20, having got them, ap- 
parently it is his duty to deposit them with the other 
insignia in a safe in the strong room of the Chancerv 
of the Order. That, as I understand the statutes, is 
the position defining the obligation under which 
Ulster is to have charge of the jewels. As I under- 
stand, sir, as far as I am able to make out with the- 
assistance of my friends there were no previous sta- 
tutes which expressly dealt with the custody of the 
insignia of the Grand Master. But that"' statute 
passed in 1905, is perfectly decisive on the matter. 

Mr. Jones. — I did not quite follow the section you 
read. It says the collars and badges shall be de- 
posited in a steel safe. Does that include the in- 
signia of the Grand Master? 

The Solicitor-General .— It does, because by a pre- 
vious clause it is provided that the jewelled insignia 
are to be kept with the other insignia. 

Mr. Jones. — Yes. 

Chairman.— Yes, I understood that they were all 
to be kept together. 

The Solicitor-General . — The jewelled insignia were 
to be kept with the other insignia, and the othei- 
msigma it is provided are to be kept in that way. 


Erideir 


s then called. 


Mr. George Dames Burtchaell examined by the Solicitor-General. 


1. Now, Mr. Burtchaell, you are and have been for 
many years a member of the Bar in Ireland? — I am. 

2. And I believe since the year 1893 you have acted 
as secretary to Sir Arthur Vicars in the Office of 
Arms? — I have. 

3. Was that the year of Sir Arthur Vicars’ appoint- 
ment as Ulster ? — Yes. 

4. And did you, on his appointment, become his 
secretary ? — Yes. 

5. And since that time, I understand, you have 
devoted yourself altogether to the work in this office 
practically ?— Oh, not altogether. 

6. But very largely ?— Very largely. 

7. You attend here, I believe, from day to day? 

Yes ; nearly every day. 

8. And your own office hours are from 11 in the 
morning till half-past 5 in the afternoon 1— Yes. 

R -Now, was it the habit of Sir Arthur Vicars him- 
self to attend also from day to day ? — Oh, yes. 

. . 1 5' I “ t] 16 office, as permanent officials, would you ■ 
mnoiy tell the Commission who were employed?— 
Brides myself there were only Mr. Blake and the 
laoy who does the scrivenery and typewriting work. 
ii*‘ii .' at Was her name ? — Miss Gibbon. That was 
all till this year. 

.£2- "^at year? — 1907. But occasionally there were 

™ Mr - gi — i -* 

, ^ as that previous to 1907? — Yes 

1907 B1 T ke lef * the office the very commencement of 
ofl907 WaS m Common char g e at tlie commencement 

14. The Solicitor-Gen eral. — Taking the month-? 

a ,; d , i9 f- *>■» 

employed in the office at that time ?— Besides mv-self 

“ d *>',•» «* mTkSS 

if pi Herald - He was not here for a few months 
h-r,. 0 »d Mr KttSktai.. 1 " “ Id0 " 


17. Mr. Bennett-Goldney was appointed in succes- 
sion to Mr. Blake, I believe ?— He was. 

18. In the early part of the year? — Yes. 

19 Now, who else was there, was there a Mr. Hor- 
lock ? Yes ; Mr. Horlock was clerk to Sir Arthur 
Vicars. Stivey was the office messenger. 

20. Then I understand there was an office cleaner? 
—Yes. 

21. What was her name ? — I think her name was- 
Mrs. Farrell. 

22- Does that exhaust the entire stafi 1— Yes. 
cii j . rior „ *° Mr - Goldney’s appointment Blake 
nued ms office, and, of course,- had similar duties ? — 
xes ; Blake was here every day. 

24. When was Mr. Shackleton appointed ?— The 
same time as Mr. Goldney. 

2f. That is when? — In the commencement of 1907. 
26. When was Mr. Horlock appointed ?— At the- 
same time. 

2 7 - In the early part of 1907 1— Yes. 
kwT • the officials in the office during the year 
1907 since the early part of the year 1907, were those 
you have mentioned? — Yes. 

29. Now, you have told us that it was your duty to- 
™ nd A he i r ° pretf i y regularly ? — Yes. 

Yes' A7ld y ° U did 80 P Tac tically from day to day?— 

y 31 - And the same applies to Sir Arthur Vicars?— 

32. As regards Mr. Mahony, the Cork Herald, was 
ne m attendance from day to day?— No; he was away 
fo ? ! \£ onsid f ab ! e time in the early part of the year 
Mav May ^ think he was away during the month of 

33. Was he away all through the month of June as . 
wf as you know?-fo; I am not quite cer- 
b , ut T he was ’ P ar t of June. I think in the early 

part of June he was away. He came back some time- 
in J une, I think. 

^ , Toa do n °t seem to know particularly ?— No ; I 
do not. I do not remember. 
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35. Tell me, as regards Mr. Shackletou, are you in 
a position to state when last he was in the office? — 
I think he was last in the office about tlie first week 
in June as well as I remember. 

36. During the year 1907 was he there much or 
little? — Very little. 

37. And the last time he was here, I understand, 
was in the early part of June? — I think so. 

38. In the case of Mr. Bennett-Goldney, when last 
was he in the office according to your recollection? — 
Well, of course, they were both in the office. 

39. That is after the loss of the jewels, but I am 
talking of prior to the loss of the jewels? — Mr. Ben- 
nett-Goldney came over here for the opening of the 
Exhibition, and I think he was here on two or three 
days in the office.' 

40. What period was that? — That was in May. 

41. Early in Slay, the 5th of May? — Yes. 

42. And it is your statement that between that and 
tlie abstraction of the jewels he was not here ? — No ; I 
did not see him. 

43. Now, Mr. Horlock, who was Sir Arthur Vicars’ 
•clerk, you have told us, of course, was here from day 
to-day ? — Yes ; I think he was here every day. 

44. Is any book kept in the office showing the at- 
tendances of officials? — No ; not showing the atten- 
dances of officials. There is not. 

45. There is not. Is there any book kept in the 
office showing the persons who come here? — Yes. 

46. Have you got that book ? — I have not. 

47. Who has the custody of it? — Well, it is kept 
in the messenger’s room. 

48. But it is available, you know ?— I suppose it is. 

Chairman. — W hat is that book? 

The Solicitor-General. — A book showing the atten- 
dance of visitors in the office. (To Witness ) — I should 
like to get it if you have it. 

<IP#Jiess goes to inquire for the book and returns.) 

49. Now, you can tell us, Mr. Burtchaell, gene- 
rally, what the structure of the office is. As we know, 

'the present room we are sitting in is the library of the 
office ? — Yes. 

50. And you see the safe?— -Yes. 

51. Is that the safe in which, to your knowledge, 
the insignia of the Grand Master were deposited?— 

52. And also some at least of the collars and badges 
of the Knights Companions ? — Yes. 

53. But this, of course, we know, is not the strong 
room? — No. 

54. Is there, as a matter of fact, a strong room in 
the office ? — There is. 

55. Where is that situated? — It is situated there 
opposite that door. The strong room is opposite that 
■door (-pointing to one of the entrances to the library, 
that i o the right hand of the Commissioners). 

The Commissioners having proceeded to inspect the 
strong room and having returned, the Visitors’ Book 
was handed by the secretary to the witness and the 
■examination was resumed. 

56-57. The Solicitor-General. — Now, I understand 
that the strong room is without this one and is divided 
from it by the passage? — Yes. 

58. What offices are there on the ground floor? — 
•Opposite this room there is the strong room and a 
small room between this room and the strong room 
where the messenger sits. 

59. A room for the messenger? — Yes. 

60. Does that exhaust the offices on the ground 
floor ? — Yes. 

61. Now, is there a stairs then leading to the 
second storey? — Yes. 

62. Or floor? — Yes. 

63. And what offices are there on that second floor? 
— A front room, Sir Arthur Vicars’ room. There 
are three rooms there that correspond to these. 

64. Chairman. — T hat second floor is commonly 
-called the first floor ? — The first floor. The front room 

is Sir Arthur Vicars’. Then there is a back room 
■over this, which Mr. Blake used to sit in. I do not 
know who made use of it after he left. Mr. Horlock 
sometimes sat there. And then there is the room at 
the back, over the strong room, where I used to sit 
generally. 

65. The Solicitor-General. — And was there a floor 
above that again? — Yes. 

66. And was it occupied ? — Yes ; Miss Gibbon used 
to work in the outer room. Two of the rooms were 
kept for books and stationery ; they were kept there ; 
•and one was occupied by Miss Gibbon. 

67. There was no higher floor than that? — No. 


68. Now, the office is approached, we know, by -an 

outer door from the Castle Yard?— Yes. ' _ 

69. During the office hours was that door locked or Jan. 11, 1808. 
not ? — It was not. 

^ 70. Chairman. — Is that the door we come in by ? — 

71. The Solicitor-General. — The outer door was not 
locked, which means of course that anyone coming iin 
there could enter ? — Yes. 

72. Was there any door-keeper at all in watch over 
it ? — Oh, yes ; the messenger. 

73. But where did he sit? — In this room at the 
back. Tlie door was opposite, .always open, and no- 
body could come in •without his seeing. 

74. He had a view right down to the door? — He 
would see them or hear them. 

75. How far- was he in point of distance from the 
door ? — He was inside that door there (pointing to the 
doorway on the right-hand of the Commissioners’ 
table). 

The Solicitor-General. — We might look again to 
clear this once for all. 


(The Solicitor-General proceeds with witness and 
the Commissioners to examine the place). 

On their return, the Solicitor- General said : 

76. Now, with your permission, sir, J. would iask 
Mr. Burtchaell a few questions about what we have 
seen. (To Witness). — Now, Mr. Burtchaell, we have 
seen, under your guidance, the office Yes. 

77. I think you were in error in saying that tlie 
messenger would have any view from where he was 
sitting of the entrance door at .ail ?— Yes ; that was a 
mistake. He could not. 

78. He could not see at all, and he would be a con- 
siderable distance from it? — Yes. 

79. In fact, the distance of two passages ? — Yes. 

80. And also from what I have seen, I put to you 
that the door during office hours would open by 
■merely turning the handle? — Yes. 

81. There was nothing to prevent the entrance of 
any stranger? — No. 

82. And any stranger coming tlnough the outer 
door would be practically in immediate proximity to 
the door leading into the office in which we are at 
present, and in which the insignia were placed ? — Yes. 

83. Now, tlie office of Sir Arthur Vicars, you told 
us, wias on the first floor ? — Yes. 

84. Looking out into the Castle Yard? — Yes. 

85. That office itself seems to be divided by the 
distance of a short passage from the landing of the 
stairs ? — Yes. 

86. So that coming from it a person would have 
first to traverse that passage? — Yes. 

87. And then come down a considerably high stairs ? 
— Yes. 

88. And haying got to tlie foot of the stairs, would 
•be at once within reach of this room in which the 
insignia were deposited? — Yes. 

89. Now, as regards this room itself, this room, 
you said, was the library. Is not that so? — Yes. 

90. "Was it the public room as it were of tlie office? 

— Yes. It was used as a. waiting-room for persons 

who came to make inquiries here till some one would 
•attend to them, and they were generally attended to 
here. 

91. All visitors, al'^ persons, coming on whatever 
business to tlie office oame here as ia matter of course ? 
— Yes. 

92. Into this office? — Yes. 

93. And would be here sometimes unattended ?— 

Sometimes.. v 

94. And I suppose would-be here alone unattended ? 
— Yes. 

95. And in the presence of the safe containing tlie 
jewels? — Yes. 

96. Now, any of the officials who might at any time 
come into attendance on these people would have to 
be someone, is not that so, from the upper 
floor? — Yes. I should say that I spent a great 
deal of time here myself on- account of tlie 
books of reference being so constantly referred 
to; .and also for referring to tlie manuscripts 
in the strong room I found it more convenient to work 
here than upstairs. 

97. Your office, you said, was upstairs ?— Yes, hut 
I spent a great deal of time here. 

98. Chairman,— W as there any bell on the door 
that rang the messenger’s room ?— Oh, yes ; there is 
a bell at the door. 
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99. But where does it ring suppose anybody came 
and pulled the bell ?— I am not sure whether it rings 

)S. in the messenger’s room or just inside the door. 

100. The Solicitor-General. — But the opening of the 
door itself does not sound the bell ? — No. 

101. Chairman-. — But anybody who wanted to see 
tile messenger or get to the messenger could communi- 
cate with him by ringing die bell?— Oh, yes 

102. If he was so disposed I mean ? — 'But a great 
many people did. Everyone did not know that the 
door was open. 

103. Generally was the door of this room open — 
could you turn the handle of the door of this room, 
and walk in that door? — Yes. 

101. The Solicitor-General. — 'So that I understand 
the situation was this, Stivey was the only man on 
the lower floor ? — Yes. 

105. And this present room could he reached by any- 
one coming in from the outer door and in through 
this ? — Yes. 

106. And that person would be then in the presence 
of the safe containing the jewels? — Yes. Of course 
there was a long table that ran down this room of 
considerable height, and a person coming in would 
not perhaps observe that the safe was there. 

107. I know that there was a high table on which 
books would be placed ? — .Yes. 

108. And the room while called ia library was really, 
as you have told us, the waiting-room of the office, is 
not that so? — Yes. 

109. Into which, all members of the public who 
came to the office came? — Yes. 

110. Now, you were aware, as a matter of fact, that 
the jewelled insignia were deposited in that safe? — 
Yes. 

111. Did you know as a matter of fact yourself 
that Sir Arthur Vicars had on occasions shown those 
jewels to strangers? — Yes. 

112. During the year 1907. the early part of 1907. 
are you aware of your' own knowledge that he showed 
those jewels to strangers? — Yes. 

112a. In tliis room ? — Yes. 

113. Chairman. — Y ou were present? — Yes ; I was 
present- on one occasion. 

114. The Solicitor-General. — But have you on mare 
than one occasion seen him doing so? — Not in 1907. 
In that year I was only present on one occasion. 

_U5- In 1907 you saw him doing it on one occasion ? 

U6. But on previous occasions did you see him 
doing it?— Yes. 

t , We , re those cas ual visitors to the office ?— No, 
I think they were all either friends of his own or 
sometimes friends of my own, generallv ladies that 
were shown the office. 

U8. And sometimes men ? — Sometimes men. 

119. Am I right in saying that Sir Arthur Vicars 
was the only person who had a key of the safe ?— 
Yes. 

120. No one else in the office at all had a key at 
an y tune of the safe ? — Not to my knowledge. 

121. Chairman. — Was there only one key to the 
safe?— 1 believe there was only one key to the safe. 

I believe Sir Arthur Vicars has a duplicate kev 
which was in his house. 

122. The Solicitor-General.— But both keys of the 
safe were m his custody ?— Yes, but I only saw one 
hey. 

CHArvMAN.— I suppose we can see the key ? 
it? Sohc ' !tor ~ GeneraL — B -as Sir Arthur Vicars got 

Mr. Harrel, Assistant Commissioner of Police. 

He has got it. There is one key of the safe, of which 
you can see a duplicate. 

The Solicitor-General. — Vhere is that? 

Barrel. The superintendent has it. 

123. The Solicitor-General (to Witness).— But as 
I understand your statement, Mr. Burtchaell, is this 
that yon never saw more than one key and that in 
the possession of Sir Arthur Vicars?— Yes. 

(Duplicate key handed by Superintendent of Police 
to Solicitor-General.) 

m Did jou mutated that there was another 

£ d htsn; r pt v sit Artt ” Ti ° a " »* 

(Key handed to Chairman.) 

Soiidfor- Sene™!.— That, I m „ telI • 
the key that was kept at his house. ’ 


Chairman. — O f course it is exactly the same. 

(Key handed back to Superintendent.) 

125. The Solicitor-General (to Witness ). — Before I 
pass from this question of visitors to the Office of 
Arms, let me ask you a few questions. You told me 
a book was kept in which visitors’ names were re- 
corded ? — Yes. 

126. And that is the book (produced) ? — That is the 
book. 

127. Chairman. — A nd was every visitor required to 
write his name in the book? — No; they were chiefly 
the names of persons who came to the office and were 
admitted by Stivey ; he asked their names and put 
them down. But suppose anyone came in with Sir 
Arthur Vicars or with me, and were here, and they 
were not here on any particular business of the office, 
their names were not put into the book, because they 
did not come into contact with Stivey at all. But if 
it was about any matter of business we generally told 
Stivey to take down the names. 

128. The Solicitor-Genn'al . — This book would con- 
tain no record at all of casual visitors, is that so ? — 
Yes. 

129. Although such persons might be actually in 
this room where we are now ; is not that so ? — Yes. 

130. And might be shown the jewels? — Well, 
possibly. 

131. Is not that so? — Well, of course, I could not 
tell you that, because I do not know of any instance 
of Sir Arthur Vicars showing the jewels to anybody 
under those circumstances. 

132. But you told me that on one occasion at least 
in the year 1907 you were present when he showed 
the jewels? — Yes. 

133. What was that occasion? — That was the 27th 
March. 

134. Is there any record at all of the visit of the 
persons to him then down on that date ?■ — ( TF itness 
refers to book) — Yes, Mrs. Tarleton. 

(Book handed to Solicitor-General.) 

135. I see on that date there are entries of Mrs. 
Macaulay, Mrs. Tarleton, Lord Walter FitzGerald, 
and Mrs. Gilbert Willis. To whom were the jewels 
shown ? — To Mrs. and Miss Tarleton. 

136. And. the names of Lord Walter FitzGerald and 
Mrs. Willis are of persons who were also here on that 
day ? — Yei>. I do not remember. Mrs. Macaulay 
came here to make some inquiry about arms at an 
earlier hour of the day and I saw her. 

137. And on that occasion it was that Sir Arthur 
Vicars opened the safe? — Yes. 

138. Arid showed the jewels? — Yes. 

139. Now, on the record in the book I observe there 
is nothing to indicate that the jewels were shown to 
anyone on that day? — No. 

140. Now, as to the strong room, how many keys, 
to your knowledge, were there for the strong room ? — 
Sir Arthur Vicars had one and Stivey haa one, and 
I think Mr. Mahony, the Cork Herald, had one. I 
am not sure of that, but I think he had. 

141. Chairman. — S ir Arthur Vicars, Stivey, and 
Mr. Mahony ? — Yes. 

142. The Solicitor-General . — Up to a certain stage 
had you also one ? — Yes ; when we first came to this 
office I had a kev of the strong room a short time. 

143. When did yon come to this office first — what 
year ? — I forget. It was either in 1904 or 1905. 

144. That is, to this building ? — Yes. 

145- You came from the Bermingham Tower? — - 
Yes. 

146. Was it as late as 1904? — Oh, yes. 

147. You are not sure about the date? — I do not 
remember. 

148. You had, you say, some time after you came 
here a key of the strong room ? — Yes. 

149. Can you tell ns whether when you first came 
here there were only two keys of the strong room, or 
were there four ; that is, from the beginning ? — I do 
not know that. 

■Chairman. — W as the key that you Iliad for a time, 
Mr. Burtchaell. transferred to one of those others ? 

150. The Solicitor-General . — I am just going to 
deal with this. (To Witness ) — What did yon do 
with that key that you had? — I handed it back to 
Sir Arthur Vicars on the occasion of my going away 
for a holiday. That was within the first year. 

151. When you came back from the holiday did you 
re-acquire that key? — No. 
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152. Did you make any statement to Sir Arthur 181 Chair , i 
Vmare on the subject ?— Some time afterwards I said morning? ' d h 1 0ut <he ,,oc 
that I had a key of the strong room. I had forgotten 182. The Solicitor-Gen*™] rw *i. 


it, because I had on a bunch of keys at my own housi 
one that resembled it somewhat. Then 'he told mi 
that Stivey had said to him that I thought I had £ 


^Somtor-Gewral .— Or was there anything Jan. Il 'l 908 - 
to clean ?— Well, there was not, really. 

183. In other words, so far as you can mate up 
your mind, there = ™ , , , 1 


key of tlie strong room but I had not ; and I brought m i ?. 1 there , was no reason in the world why 

in this ky th.t I thought w«, “e'k“ sL. *£* “ 411 1— Well, I *.Uj do not 
afterwards, and I found it was not a bit like it at y e , aS ? I P { course I may also say here, I 

all. ™ as a g°° a deal m the strong room necessarily and 

153. You said you gave the key to Sir Arthur ° onse 9 “ e »tly 1 was often there when the messenger 
Vicars ? — Yes. was ° U L an d of course the door was open, then. That 


154. And what was done with it ? — I do not know 

155. But you never got it back?— I never got it 
back. 

156. Chairman.— What I want to know, Mr. 
Burtchaell is, do you know whether that key was a 
fourth key, a distinct key from the ones that Sir 
Arthur Vicars, Mr. Mahony, and Stivey had?— Oh, 
well, Mr. Mahony was not in the office at that time, 
at the time I had this key I do not think anyone but 
Stivey and Sir Arthur Vicars had a key. 


was out, and of course the door was open, then. That 
the door was open before he went out. 

184. Chairman.— And he left it open?— It was left 
open, but I was in, the room. 

185. You mean that when you were in before he 
went out it was necessarily left open then?— Yes, it 
was left open then. 

186. The Solicitor-General . — Would it be too much 
to ask you to show me where the grill is? 

(Witness went with the Solicitor-General and the 
Commissioners to show the grill, and on their re- 


157. What I want to know is, was that key that tu ^ 7 th ®, exa ’ n , 1 . natloa was resumed.) 
yon had in your possession one of the three keys or ,, V,. e Solicitor-General,— Xov/, with regard to 

one of four keys?-Well, I do not know how many f, ^ erce Mahon y. junior, who also had a key of 

keys of the strong-room there were. It was one of ‘f? stl-on g roo . m , what occasion had he to go to the 


keys of the strong-room there were. It w; 
three certainly. 

158. Mr. Starkie. — When you had one 
the others? — Stivey and Sir Arthur Vicars. 

159. That accounts for three?— Yes. 


161. How soon after you came here did you' get the 189 ' In . °? his vi 

key yourself?— Of the strong-room? very occasional, were 

162. Yes ? — I do not remember how soon after. . j An “ was “ e a 

163. It was some time after you came here that pa ,o, °^ !er - 

you got the key?— Yes, and I had it a very short ,? S ame lle , re 

time. 150 ‘ Well, he was liei 


strong room in the course of his duty?— He used 
who had t0 make P- edi g ree searches there. 

188. When you speak of Em as Cork Herald, how 
often during the course, say, of the year, would 
lever got lle be in atten dance at the office at all— he would be 
away for months together, would not he?— Oh, yes. 
a ae , t t j le 189 • In fact his visits here as Cork Herald were 

° very occasional, were they not? — Yes, occasional. 

190- And was he an unpaid officer? — Yes, an un- 


164. We know that certain of the insignia of the 


rai. tte came here on rare occasions, is not that 
> ? — Well, he was here fairly constantly. 

192. But he might be absent for months together? 
-He has been absent for at least a month at a time. 


Knights Companions were deposited in the strong ~-“ 6 “ as *? een absent for at least a month at a time, 
room ? — Yes. He was only appointed Cork Herald at the commence- 

365. And were there other Crown jewels ^P 07 ' . , , 

connected with the Order?— Yes, Ulster’s coronet, ll ». I do not know tllat . 3’°“ ave “gE about the 
and. also the Sword of State and the maces were kept date, but at any rate he was only appointed Cork 
there, and Ulster's sceptre. Herald within, a short period. But I want to get 

166. Wliat else was kept in the strong room?— All fro “ >' 01 h having regard to his position in the office 

those articles that I have mentioned were in a press as Col ' k Herald, an unpaid officer, who came here only 
with a glass door, to be seen; and the other things 011 ce J'. tam occasions, what was the necessity at all, 

in the strong room were the manuscripts belonging according to your view, of his having a key of the 

to the office, and some of Sir Arthur Vicars’ private sho “g. room *— Well, I do not think there was any 

genealogical manuscripts that he brought from necessity. I was not aware that he had a key of the 

his own house. - strong room, I may tell you, till after I heard that 

167. In the case of Stivey, what resort had Stivey Hie jewels had been lost. 

to the strong room— what function had he as the 194 ‘ And y° u were not aware of any necessity why 


l talking of the strong room. What had ^ es - 


„ B _ „„„„ 194. And you were not aware of any necessity why 

messenger in relation to the strong room?— Well, he lle s| iould have !latl it?— No, I do not think so. 
used to open the doors in the morning and lock it up 195 - S° tllat y° u liav e told us now you were really, 
at night when he was going away. as I understand, the working official of the office? — 


Stivey to do with the strong room"?— Well, he used to 196 - And you were abie to dispense with the key 
open it and lock it up. of the strong room ? — I was, because Stivey had one 

169. Mr. Starkie. — And keep it open all day? as w eH as Sir Arthur Vicars. 

—Well, the outer door was open. There is a grill 197 - Chairman.— You depended upon Stivey to open 
inside and that was open during the day when door for you when you wanted?— Yes, 

Stivey was there. The grill was shut when Stivey Arthur Vicars. 

went out, but it was open during the rest of the day I 88 - But you, as the real working official 


; the real working official of the 


for either Sir Arthur Vicars, or Mr. Blake, or myself place, llad not a ke y> or S ave ii: U P '• while the keys 

to go in and out according as we had occasion to do so. were kept, one by Sir Arthur Vicars, one by the 

170. The Solicitor-General . — But the offices were all messenger, and one. by the Cork Herald?— I was not 

upstairs ? Yes. aware that the Cork Herald had one till afterwards. 

171. And 'the strong room was open all day?— But 199- I understand that there is no doubt that he 

the grill was generally shut. had. When you speak of the Cork Herald having a 


te grill was generally shut. had. When you speak of the Cork Herald having a 

172. Mr. Jones. — When the messenger went out he key of the strong room does that also involve his 


took the precaution of shutting the grill? — Yes. 

173. Chairman. — He did not lock the strong room 
doOr? — Not the outer door. 

174. How was the grill opened? — There was a key 
for the grill: 

175. And you had a key for the grill? — No. 


having a key of the grill? — I suppose so. 

200. Because one would be worthless without the 
other ? — One would be worthless without the other 

201. Do you know, as a matter of fact, was there 
more than one key for the grill, because it has been 
suggested, I understand, that the key of the grill was 


176. How did you get in then? — Stivey had to open left constantly in it? — I think there 


the door for me or Sit Arthur Vicars. one key of the grill. 

177. Mr. Starkie. — Stivey had not- a key of the 202. Chairman.— Did you ever notice whether the 

grill?— Oh, lie had. . key of the grill was left there?— Oh, yes, I have seen 

178. Chairman. — As I understand, the grill was a key left in the grill. 

always open' when Stivey was in. the messenger’s 203. Mr. Jones. — And the safe locked up after- 
room? — As a rule it was. wards? — Oh, I do not know that. 

179. 'It was' only when he went out that he closed 204. Chairman. — Have you seen the strong room 

the grill ?v- As a rule that is so. open, the outer door open and the key of the grill 

180. The Solicitor-General. — Gan you give any infor- inside? — No ; I do not remember seeing it. 

matiori to the Commissioners why a messenger should 204a. The Solicitor-General. — I think you have told 
be invested* with the k'eys of the strong room?— I can- us that you have seen the key left in the grill?— 
not tell you. Both keys for instance. Stivey had a key of the 

B 
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Dobun strong room and a key of the grill, and they were 
_ " tied together. Sometimes when he was going out I 
/«*. 11, 1903. have asked him to leave the key in the grill in order 
that I could get into this room when he was gone 
out ; so that he would leave it in. the grill and I was 
able to open it. 

205. 'Chairman. — Do I understand now, Mr. Burt- 
ohaell, that Stivey went out on some errand ? — Yes. 

206. You were sitting in this room ? — Yes. 

207. And if you wanted access to the strong room 
all you had to do was to go and turn the key in the 
grill and go in ? — Yes. 

208. The Solicitor-General — And it was left in that 
condition for you? — Yes. 

209. And of course you could not say how long it 
might be in that condition? 

210. Ch.ukm.cs. — All the time Stivey was out. 

211. Mr. Starkie.— I think you said that Stivey 
had a key of the grill?— Oh, yes. 

212. Mr. Jones. — I understand that Stivey went 
out, leaving you in the room, and the grill of the 
strong room open. 

213. Chairman.— Anybody could go there as well 
as you ? — Not without my knowledge. 

214. Supposing you were sitting here with that door 
shut ( Indicating the door-way on the right hand) l— 
But it was never shut. 

215. The Solicitor-General. — Supposing you were in- 
volved here with one of those books at the high table ? 

216. Mr. Jones. — You might have occasion to go to 
your own room upstairs during the time Stivey was 
out. 

217. Chairman. — You do not mean that all the 
time you were in this room you had your eye on that 
door? — I could have my eye on that door when it was 
in that condition — when it was open. I was con- 
stantly in iand out there every few minutes. 

218. The Solicitor-General. — Of course we may take 
it for granted that Sir Arthur Vicars was the respon- 
sible officer in the command of the office? — Yes. 

219. And that he was responsible for the possession 
by the several persons of the various keys? — Yes. 

220. And you wore :all acting under him as under a 
superior officer? — Yes. 

221. Mr. Starkie. — Did Stivey shut the passage 
door when he went out? — Well, I could not tell you 
that he always shut the passage door when he went 
out. 

222. The Solicitor-General. — Now, will yon kindly 
tell the Commissioners about the outer door. We 
know that during office hours the outer door was un- 
locked ? — Yes. 

223. Of course it was not left so at night, I sup- 
pose? — No. 

224. This charwoman that you speak of, Mis. Far- 
rell, used to oome daily, used she not, to the office ? — 
Yes, every morning. 

225. Before office hours? — Before office hours. 

226. Can you tell the Commission how many per- 
sons had keys which would enable them to open at any 
time of the night the outer door even when locked ? — 
Well, I suppose Sir Arthur Vicars had one, Stivey 
had one, and Mrs. Farrell had one. And then there 
was a detective who used to oome in here at night. 

227. And do you know if Mr. Pierce Mahony had 
not also one ? — Not to my knowledge. 

228. But Sir Arthur Vicars, Stivey, Mrs. Farrell, 
and the detective? — Yes. 

229. Chairman. — Had all keys of the outer door ? 

Had all keys of the outer door. Of course I had a 
latch key. 

230. The Solicitor-General. — Would that key let you 
in at night? — Not when the door was locked. When 
the large lock was turned that would not let anyone 
in. I am talking of the keys of the large lock, be- 
cause as far as latch-keys went, Sir Arthur Vioars 
hart one and I had one and Stivey had one, and I am 
not sure whether Mr. Mahony had one or not ; and I 
know Mr. 'Blake had one when he was hero, and of 
Amrse Mrs. Farrell had one and the detective bad 

f /<*! ^7, Mrs. Farrell had one 
W^%n eteCtl J 6 1 . lwL ont V Had ,Mrs - Darrell two 

™ bA 7 e OT a* 1 ® oould not have got in. 

She a key for the latch, a latch-key ?— 

*“ «» 

“d . I* »l ft, 

235. And Sir Arthur Vicars ditto?— Yea. 


236. And the detective ditto? — Yes. 

237. And you yourself had a latch-key without a 
key for the main lock? — Yes. 

238. And you do not know wliat the position 
exactly as regards Mr. Pierce Mahony was? — I do 
not. 

239. Now, I want to get the position as regards 
that outer door at night. You speak of the main 
lock as being distinct from the latch lock ? — Yes. 

240. The main lock w:as put on at night ? — Yes. 

241. Or shonld have been put on at night? — Yes. 

242. The main lock? — Yes, the large lock. 

243. That w.as put on iat night. Was the latch- 
lock at all fastened at night? — Well, it could not be 
fastened at night. 

244. But it was shot at night? — It wias shot at 
night. Of course it was not fastened, because that 
could not be done. I was hardly ever here when the 
place was locked up, so that I cannot tell. 

245. Chairman. — Y ou really do not know whether 
it was locked iat all, except from inference ?-r3 r es, I 
really do not know that, because I bad generally gone 
■away. 

246. The Solicitor-General . — I want to put it to you 
as a matter of fact. Oan you say as a matter of fact 
was that large lock ever put on ? — No ; I cannot. 

247. You cannot say one wiay or the other ? — No. 

248. So that if the large lock was not put on the 
only means of securing the door at night was by 
shooting the latch-lock ? — Yes. 

249. And yon say that you had ,a latch-key that 
would enable you to go in there then ? — Yes. 

250. And then, 'according to your idea, Mr. Mahony 
had, is not that so ? — Yes. 

251. And then Mrs. Farrell had? — Yes. 

252. And then Stivey had ? — Yes. 

253. And Sir Arthur Vicars had ? — Yes. 

254. And Detective Kerr had ? — Yes. 

255. So that as many as six persons had keys 
whereby they could open the door at night 1— Yes. 

256. Chairman. — T hat is assuming that the large 
lock was never on? — Well, of course the large lock 
was not on on the occasions when I have come in. I 
have, for instance, oome in here to get letters on Sun- 
day, and I have opened the door with the latch. 

257. The Solicitor-General . — With the latch-key? — 
Yes. 

258. You imply that the large lock was not on? — 
Yes. 

259. That is upon several occasions ? — Oh, yes ; I 
think several times. Sometimes on days the office was 
shut, not open to the public, I have been in here. 

260. And you were able to get in by the latch-key ? 
— Yes. 

261. Chairman. — D id yon ever on any of those oc- 
casions find the main lock locked ? — I do not think so. 

262. The Solicitor-General . — In a period of two or 
three years? — Yes. 

263. Chairman. — H ave yon opt any evidence at all 
that that door was ever locked ?— I have not. 

264. The Solicitor-General . — Aooording to my infor- 
mation, I lam satisfied it never was. (To Wit- 
ness).— On any of the occasions when you had to 
come here you never found it locked at all ?— I do not 
think so. 

265. Tell me with regard to Stivey. He had a key 
that would enable him to open the door at any time 
day or night, is not that 60 ?— Yes. 

266. And he also had keys of the strong room and 
the grill ? — Yes. 

267. And the same, as far as you know, applied not 
merely to Sir Arthur Vicars, but also to 'Mr. Pierce 
Mahony — at least, you think so? — I think it would. 

268. And Mrs. Farrell ialso had a key whereby she 
could also enter at any time of the day or night ? — 
Yes. 

269. And of course during the night there was no 
lock upon the door of this particular room where the 
insignia were? — No. 

270. So that any one who had a latch-key coming 
through the main door had nothing to prevent them 
coming into this axiom at any time of the day or 
night ? — No. 

271. And you sometimes came on Sundays for your 
letters, is not that so ? — Yes. 

272. And on days when the office was shut ? — Yes. 

273. And you oould oome at night in the same - way ? 
— I assume I could. 

274. Did you elver came, as a matter of curiosity? 
— No. I do remember coming back on one occasion 
after everyone had left the office. 
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275. When was that? — I think it was some time 
about the end of 1906 or beginning of 1907. I came 
back about a letter that I had left behind me, and I 
was able to come in on that occasion. 

276. Chairman. — And everybody had left the office 
at that time ? — Yes. 

277. Including the charwoman? — Yes; there wias 
nobody here. 

278. Tlie Solicitor-General. — The charwoman had to 
come here every day, is not that so ? — Well, I do not 
know whether site was here every day or not. I be- 
lieve she was. 

279. And she would be here’ during office hours? — 

. Not during office hours. 

280. Chairman. — Nobody slept on the premises ? — 
No. 

281. The Solicitor-General. — When did Stivey come 
as a rule ? — What time ? 

282. Yes ? — About 10. 

283. That was some hours after the charwoman had 
arrived ? — Yes. 

284. At any rate it was his duty to come here at 
10?— Yes. 

285. What need was there for you to have a latch- 
key, or was there any?— Well, it was only, for in- 
stance, that when Stivey was out I was able to come 
in here by opening the door. 

286. When was Stivey out — he must be in attend- 
ance here at 10 in the morning, and your office hours 
do not begin till 11, then what requirement was there 
for you to have a latchkey at all? — Well, there was 

287. Now take the case of the Cork Herald, Mr. 
Pierce Maliony, who was here only on rare occasions, 
what occasion was there for him to have a latchkey ? 
— I do not know. 

288. Chairman. — But you found it very useful on 
Sundays? — I did on those occasions. In the old 
office there were no latchkeys. 

289. And you could not get in when the office was 
closed, in the old office ? — N o ; at least I could not. 

290. The Solicitor-General. — So that it really came 
to pass that all these people you speak of had prac- 
tically free access to the place, is not that so 1 — That 

291. Tell me, you remember, of course, the day on 
which it was discovered that the jewels were gone? — 
Yes. 

292. That was Saturday, the 6th of July? — Yes, 
that was on a Saturday, I think the 6th. 

293. Do you remember — of course you do very well 
—the Wednesday preceding that?— Yes. 

294. That was the 3rd of July. Were you in the 
office on that 3rd of July ? — I was. 

295. Do you remember hearing, Mr. Burtchaell, that 
day, the 3rd of July, that when Mrs. Farrell came in 
the morning to cleau the office she found the outer 
door unlocked ? — No. 

296. You did not hear it, then ? — No, I never heard 
anything about it till the following Tuesday. 

297. You remember then the Saturday on which it 
was found that the jewels had gone? — Yes. 

298. You were here, were you, that day? — I was. 

299. What time of the day did you hear that the 
jewels had gone? — Shat was about half-past three. 

I was just going away. 

300. About my question with regard to the Wed- 
nesday ? 

Chairman. — If Mr. Burtchaell does not know, 
would it not be better to get it from another witness? 

301. The Solicitor-General. — Perhaps he misunder- 
stood me. (To Witness.) — Did you hear on the Wed- 
nesday that the outer door of the office was found 
unlocked ? — No. 

302. Then I pass from that. On the Saturday, 
about half-past three o’clock, you first heard that the 
jewels were gone?— Yes, I was told by Sir Arthur 
Vicars. 

303. What did he tell you, and where did he see 
you ? — In my own room. I was just preparing to go 
away when he came, up and told me that a dreadful 
thing had. happened. I thought when he told me at 
ffi^t that it was something that had happened to the 
King about his visit to this country, and then he told 
me that the safe had been opened and that the collars 
and jewels had been all taken out and taken away. 

I said it was a dreadful thing, and he told me to 
say nothing at all about it, and I asked him had he 
told the police, and he said that he sent a message 
to Sir John Ross or Mr. Harrell, and then he asked 
me did I remember when the safe was opened last, 


and I said I did not, and he asked me had he shown r , 

the jewels to Dr. Finney, when he was here, and I _ ' 

said not to my knowledge. So far as X know I was in fan. 11, 1908. 

the room with Dr. Finney nearly the whole time he 

was here, and he left the office before I did, and the 

safe was not opened during that time. 

304. Chairman. — What was the date of Dr. Fin- 
ney’s visit?— I think it was the 27tli of June. I am 
not quite certain. 

305. Well, you had not seen the jewels show.n to 
Dr. Finney? — No. In fact I know they were not, 
because he was up in Sir Arthur Vicars’ own room, 
and then he came down here, and I was here the 
whole time he was here, and Sir Arthur Vicars was 
not here, and the safe was not opened. 

306. The Solicitor-General.—^ Tuesday was the 25th 
of June ? — Yes. 

307. Sir Arthur Vicars asked you did you remem- 
ber his having shown the jewels to Dr. Finney ?— He 
was also here on the 26th, but it was either of those 
days. 

308. Chairman. — What did Sir Arthur Vicars ask 
you about Dr. Finney ? — Whether I remembered if he 
had shown the jewels to Dr. Finney, and I said that 
he had not to my knowledge. 

309. The Solicitor-General. — What did he say to 
that? — Then he asked me had he shown them to Mr. 

Hodgson, and I said I believed he had, because when 
I came in here they were talking about them, but I 
had not seen them, and I had not observed whether the 
sate was open or shut at the time, or whether he had 
taken them out, but at any rate I did not see them 
on that occasion, or I was not there. 

310. Chairman.— W hat was the date of Mr. Hodg- 
son’s visit? — I think it was the 11th of June. 

311. But you did not see the jewels shown on that 
occasion ? — I did not. 

312. But you were under the impression that ihey 
had been shown? — I was under the impression that 
they had been shown. 

313. The Solicitor-General. — What did Sir Arthur 
Vicars say? — I said, “Why don’t you wire to them 
if you have any doubt about it ? Why don’t you wire 
to Dr. Finney and also wire to Mr. Hodgson to find 
out?” Well, he said that he did not want the thing 
to be known. I said that that did not make the 
slightest matter, to send a wire through the Post 
Office and ask this question, had he shown the jewels 
on a certain day, that there would be no harm in 
sending a thing of the kind. 

314. Yes? — And then he said that he would tell 
the police, and I said, “Of course, you have told the 
police.” 

315. What did he then say to that ? — He said that 
he had sent a message for Sir John Ross or Mr. 

Harrel, and I said, “ You ought to send to the De- 
tective Office at once ; the sooner this is known to 
the police the better.” Well, he did send a message 
then. 

316. Well? — Well, I came downstairs then. 

317. Was that all the conversation? — That was all 
the conversation. 

318. Chairman. — Is the Detective Office in the 
Castle? — Close to the Castle. 

319. The Solicitor-General. — Did he make any sug- 
gestion to you then as to how the thing could have 
been done?— No. I asked him when he had dis- 
covered it, and he said very shortly before he 
told me. He said that he had given the key of the 
safe to Stivey to go down and open it. There was a 
collar belonging to Lord de Ros, who had died. It 
had been sent back, and it was sent to West’s to be 
cleaned, I understand, which is the usual course when 
the collars of Knights have been returned, and it 
had come back from West’s that morning, and it was 
on the table in his room, for I assume this collar 
was delivered at an earlier hour of the day, and he 
said that he handed the key of the safe to Stivey 
and told him to open the safe, and he came down 
immediately afterwards with the collar-box containing 
the collar in his hands, then Siivey told him that he 
had found when he put the key in that it- would not 
work, and then he tried it in the other hole and he 
found that the safe was unlocked ; he was able to 
lock it and then unlock it. And so when he opened 
the safe then he found that it had been opened, and 
found on opening the box in which the diamonds 
were, that they were gone, and then he examined the 
collar-boxes and he found that all the collars were 
gone. 

B 2 
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320. Did he make any suggestion to you, Mr. 
Burtchaell, as to how this calamity had occurred ? — 

n8- He said that burglars had broken into the office. 

321. Mr. Jones. — What time of the day does the 
witness state that this conversation took place be- 
tween him and Sir Arthur Vicars? 

322. The Solicitor-General. — About half-past 

three? — About half-past three. 

323. He said burglars had broken into the office? — 
Yes. 

324. Did you ask was there any trace at all of a 
forcible entry into the office ? — I do not remember 
that I did. 

325. Or did he ask you, or did you make any sug- 
gestion to him as to how a burglar could have got a 
key to come in through the door, and then a key to 
open the safe? — I do not think I did. I asked was 
there any trace of how the safe had been opened. 

326. And what did he say to that? — He said that 
there was not. 

327. But that it was burglars did it? — Yes. And 
afterwards he said they had been at the strong room. 
Some time after we came down here he laid “He 
was at the strong room also.” 

328. He said “ he ” ? — The burglar. 

329. “Was at the strong room also”? — Yes. 

330. What was that an allusion to? — I do not 
know, though I thought that he had found some marks 
about the lock of the strong room door as if some one 
had been endeavouring to open it. 

331. Do you know that that morning the strong 
loom door was found open? — No. 

332. You did not know anything at all of that? — 
No ; I heard nothing about that. 

333. Sir Arthur Vicars said to you “ He has been 
a; the strong room door also” ? — Yes. 

334. And did he indicate what he meant by that ?— 
No. 

335. Mr. Jones. — Had you been in the strong room 
that morning yourself ?— No ; I do not think so. I 
have no recollection of having been in the place that 
day. 

336. The Solicitor-General. — But you did not ob- 
serve any trace of forcible entry? — No trace. 

337. Or that anybody who entered came otherwise 
than through the door 1 — No. 

338. Did you see the safe ?— Oh, yes ; I did. 

339. Did you see anything to indicate a forcible 
opening of the safe ?— No. 

340. Or anything to indicate that it was opened 
otherwise than by a key ? — No. 

_ 341. Chairman. — W hen Sir Arthur Vicars said 
“ He had been at the strong room also,” did you go to 
look at the strong room then? — No. 

342. The Solicitor-General . — Now, you told us that 
Lord de Ros had died some time before that ? — Yes. 

343. And that his collar was to be returned to the 
office ?— Yes. 

344. It had first been sent to Mr. West’s to be 
cleaned ? — So I understand. 

345. As well as to have a name engraved on it ? — I 
do not know. 

a1 collar, as I understand, was brought 
from West’s 'to the office on that Saturday, the 6th of 
July?— Yes. 

347. You told us that you saw the collar that day? 
— 1 saw the box. 

- was that you saw it?— On the table 

m Sir A. Vicars’ room. 

348. About what time did you see it?— I should say 
about one o clock. 

^ y ?r U raake an observation about it to 
wo" , Vl j arS J — X*r s ’ 1 asked whose collar is this? 
i YT ,,, whafc dld be say?— He said “It is Lord 
<ie Jtos s. 

351. Was anything else said about it?— No. 

T r as the c ? llar - as 1 understand from 
you, -that Sir A. Vicars said he gave Stivey to put in 
h6 ga 7 e Sfcivey tbe key to open the 
safe and then came down, as I understand, imme- 
diately afterwards with the collar box. 

+ m eTely ^ ant to ® et from you What Sir A. 
to!d you about it. What did he say he had 
asked Stivey to do ?— He had asked Stivey to open the 

wards be came down immediately after- 

355 “ Ua £. box, carrying the collar box. 

S' S ? ~ Yes - he himself. 

thatl-S Solicitor-General.— Are, you distinct on 
men.Lr Y ’ ^ “ What ^ 1)01(1 rae - as well as I re- 


357. How large is one of those collar boxes?— A 
wooden box. 

358. What would be the need of Sir A. Vicars to 
give Stivey the key to open the safe, as it were, in 
preparation for his coming ; could he not have come 
down with the collar box and himself put it in ; was 
there anything that made that necessary ?— Well, I 
do not think that there was anything. 

Mr. Jones. — About this key that Sir A. Vicars has 
got, can you get from this witness how he knows that 
that key was kept by Sir A. Vicars ? 

359. The Solicitor-General. — How do you know? I 

was told so by Sir A. Vicars. 

360. Tell us what he told you on that subject ? — 
He told me that there was no other key except the 
duplicate key that he had in his own house. He told 
me this after the discovery was made that the jewels 
were gone. He may have told me on some other 
occasion, but I never spoke to him about the key of 
the safe. 

361. He told you on that occasion? — Y'es. 

362. Thai there was no other key of the safe except 
that kept in his own house? — Yes ; he said it was 
hidden in his own house. 

363. Mr. Jones.— D id he say where he had hid it? 
— Oh, no. 

364. The Solicitor-General. — You told us, Mr. 
Burtchaell, that he said to you “He was at the 
strong room door also” ? — Yes. 

365. Meaning that the burglar was at the strong 
room ? — Yes. 

366. That was the impression made on your mind? 
—Yes. I supposed that some marks had been found. 

367. Were you present that day when Sir A. Vicars 
ww giving an account of the occurrence to the police ? 

368. Did you observe whether or not on that occa- 
sion he said anything to the police about the strong 
room ? — I do not remember. 

369. You do not remember that he said anything? — 

I do not remember. 

370. Is it your recollection that he did or did not 
say anything ? — I do not remember whether the police 
were here at the time. 

371. But on the occasion when afterwards he was 
making a statement to the police about the transac- 
tion, did he, according to your recollection, say any- 
thing to the police about the strong room? — I do not 
remember. 

372. Is it that you do not remember whether he did 
or not ? — I do not remember whether he did or not. 

373. Chairman. — Mr. Burtchaell, have you ever 
been present when one of these returned jewels was 
replaced in the safe?— I may have been. I do not 
remember. 

374. You have no distinct recollection ? — No. 

375. You cannot tell us! how it was done upon any 
occasion when you were present?— No, I cannot. 

376. Whose was the hand that replaced it? — Well, 
Sir A. Vicars, I understand, always himself went 
there and put them in himself. 

377. You do not know whether it was his custom to 
go down himself and himself open the safe for the 
purpose of replacing the jewel ? — Well, I was always 
under the impression that it was. « 

378. You had never known, of course, of that being 
done on any previous occasion ? — I did on one occa- 
sion, in the old office, very soon after the safe came. 
He handed the key to me on that occasion to open the 
safe. 

379. And was he present when you opened the safe ? 
—No ; he was up in his own room. Just above. 
There was a short stairease. 

380. You opened the safe and had it open for him 
when he came down ? — Yes. 

381. And then he brought down the jewel himself? 

— Yes. 

382. And those are the only two occasions you- 
remember — I mean that that and this case of Stivey 
are the only occasions that you know of ? — The only 
two occasions I know of, because on all other occasions 
I saw the safe open it was opened, locked and un- 
locked by him. 

383. By his own hand? — Yes. 

384. Mr. Stare ie. — Did Sir A. Vicars give you any 
idea of when he heard that the strong room had been 
interfered with ? — No ; it was not for some days after- 
wards. 

385^ Did you hear it from him? — About the strong 
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386. About the strong room having been interfered 
with ?— No, I think it was from Mr. Mahony. I think 
it was on the following Tuesday that I heard both 
about the outer door having been found open on the 
Wednesday and the strong room having been found 
-open on the Saturday. I did not hear of it till the 
Tuesday afterwards. 

387. Mr. Jones. — You told us just now that Sir A. 
Vicars came up to you and said, “ a dreadful thing 
has happened ” ? — He did. 

“And he has been at the strong room, too” ? 
I '“" s after we came down. 


— Not then. That v 


389. Chairman.— I understand you came down with 
Sir Arthur Vicars and saw the safe for yourself ?— 


390. And the state it was in ?— Yes. When he said 
lie has been at the strong room, too,” he had gone 
.o the strong room door with Stivey. As well as I 


remember they were both there then and he said. - • 

He was at the strong room, too.” -Qomiir. 

391. A"? y° u thought from that observation that Jan. 11, 1908. 
they had found traces of a burglar there?— Yes, that 

is what I understood. 

392. Mr. Starkie. — Do you know anything of the 

duties of the detective who came here at night ? No : 

I do not. ’ 

393. You have no pensonal knowledge? — No. I 
know That on two occasions, when I came in here 
when the office was shut, he either heard me coming 
in or saw me coming in, because he came in to see 
who it was. 



Mrs. Mart Farrell examined by the Solicitor-General. 


n 39 , 5 ' J? u ’ 1 beiieve. have been the office-cleaner for 
the last four years? — Yes. 

396. I believe at first when you became cleaner the 
•office was situated in the Bermingham Tower?— Yes. 

097. that was so, I understand, for a couple of 
months after you became cleaner ?— Yes, about that 

398. And then you came up here? — Yes. 

399. Now, in winter, what time do you come here 
to the office in the mornings to clean 1— Well, some- 

3 t * ven or h alf-past seven. Later in summer. 

400. In summer what time do you come?— I am 
generally before eight in the morning. 

401 When you come here you find, I suppose, as a 
rU J,n’o * £ ° uter door locked < do you?— Always, sir 

402. How do you open it in order to get in ?— ’ With 
a latch key. I turn the lower handle and turn the 
latch key and open the latch. 


422. You came and opened the door and then your 
boys would go and bring the coal into the offices?— 
Yes carry the coal and shake the mats for me. 

423. And then during that time you and your boys 

would have, practically, the whole place to your- 
selves?— Oh, yes. J 

,. 424 - 4 nd t u e J do ^ r fchis P laoc was open all that 
time?— Yes, but the boys had no business in the 
0®“®, e f C6 Pf t? leave the coal, and they generally 
left that outside on the landing, and I would not 
allow them in for fear of dirtying the place. 

425. Chairman.— T hey did not come here when you 
had no fires ?— No, sir. They might come one morn- 
ing in the week to carry the Corporation bucket for' 

426. Mr. Starkie.— O r shake the mats for you?— 
Yes. I shake them myself. 

427. Chairman. — It was for the purpose of carry- 
ing coal that they came?— Yes. 

404 And tlion tr™ jr 1*1, , , , , , 428- Tha .Solicitor-General. — In the summer season 

inr ? y** tl6n tUrn tbe lat<dl > and that opens the what did they come for?— Except to carry up the 

Corporation bucket. The . Corporation bucket was 
other lock?— No, sir. downstairs, and I would sometimes bring one in to 
bring up tlie bucket and leave it outside and ° 

1. Tell ” - 6 


door ? — Yes. 

405. Chairman.— There is „„ 

406. And you have only one key? — Only 

407. The Solicitor-General.— Has that been ''the 
3ta to of affairs since you have been here?— Yes. 

408. When you come it is your duty to clean the 
various rooms in the house?— Every room in the 
house. 

4Q9.. As a rule, how long does that occupy ? — I am 
often in the mornings now till half -past ten or some- 
times near eleven. Of course, I come in— this morn- 
ing I came, m a little after seven. 

410. When about, is your work finished?— I try 
to be out before half-past ten, if I can, or before ten 
sometimes. Of course it all depends on the time, 
it all depends on what I do. Some days I do more 
than others. 

4 H- „ W k? is „ the fir ®t then to come to the office, as 
a rule? — Mr. Stivey. 

412. He is the messenger? — Was. 

„ 413 - •, A -J 1 d then the officials come later, about 11 ?— 
■Ulten before 11, often half-past 9 or 10, but I think 
they are generally in before 11. 

414. But in the usual course Stivey is the one to 
tome after you? — Yes, sir. 

415. Now, you have had this latch key for the last 
three or four years ? — Yes, sir. 

4 Jfi- Do you take it home ?— Always with me. 

417. You had no other key at all connected with 
the premises?— No, sir; no other key. 

. 418. And your husband, as I understand, is dead ; 
18 hot that so ? — Yes. 

419 l -A-nd you have got three sons— James, Richard 
and Patrick ?— Yes. 

ail 1 * A ii Aged 21, 19 and 18 years?— Yes, that is 
about the ages. 

420. Now, used your sons to have any recourse at 
** *? o8 ? c , e The y would come to carry coals ; 
at nrst the eldest boy, and then when he had to go 
to work at seven in the morning I brought the othtr 
in™ i ° ecai ? S6 James had to go at seven in the mom- 
thfifc turn^’ ^ ^ 1 brougbt Dick and Patr ick in 
42 ^- What time ? — When I came in myself. I 
fast ^ d °° r ’ Snd theD 1 left them t0 get break ' 


You remember the time when the 

jewels were found to have been gone. Can you tell 
me whether your boys, either of them, had been about 
the place about that time at all?— Never only to 
carry coal. 

430. But how long before that had any of your boys 
been there ?— That week was Pat’s week. He was in 
that week. He was in on the Wednesday morning. 

431. Chairman. — Before the jewels were lost? — Be- 
fore they were lost. 

432. The Solicitor-General. — What did he come for? 
— To carry up the Corporation bucket. 

433. And what did he do when that was done?— 
Nothing, but he might have shaken mats, but I am 
not sure whether he did shake mats or not. 

434. That gives us 
general arrangement v 

435. Do you remember a good many months before 
it was found that the jewels were lost being here one 
day in the office and seeing any strange gentleman 
arrive?— I do, sir. 

436. How long ago was that?— Well, I would ex- 
pect it was m the spring. I think it was about four 
or five months or perhaps six months. 

437. Before the jewels were gone? — Yes. I could 
not say for certain but I expect it was in the spring. 

438. Where were you at that time when the gentle- 
man arrived in the office?— Well, I can’t be positive 
about that yet, but I was up on the stairs here at 
the time or coming down into the hall. 

439. What did you see?— He came in here and 
opened the door, and he said to me, like, “It’s all 
right,” or something like that, and I looked at him 
and the sun was in my sight, and he, like, stopped 
there at the end of that desk, and I did not like it. 

I did not know whether he was a gentleman con- 
nected with the office or not, and he apparently came 
down to this end as if to write a note, and he then 
went out again, and he nodded to me, and I thought 
he was some gentleman connected with the office, and 
then I came to see if there , was a note on that table, 
and there was no note. 
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440. What time was that ? — That was about ton. 
441 Was it before any of the officials arrived? — 


Jan. 11, 1903 Yes. 

442. Before Stiver arrived? — Yes. 

443. Chairman. — Was there anybody 
but yourself ? — Nobody but myself. 

444. The Solicitor-General. — How did that person 
get in. He must have had a key. That was 
why I mentioned it to Stivey. I waited till Stivey 
came, and told him and then he said he would tell 
Sir Arthur Vicars. 

445. You told it to Stivey, and Stivey said he 
would tell Sir Arthur Vicars? — Yes. 

446. Chairman.— What did the man say?— I think 
he said when he came in ‘‘all right.” I think I 
was half ways on the stairs at the time, and he just 
nodded, like, and I think he said “ all right ” as 
well as I can remember. 

447. Was that addressed to you? — Yes sir, as I 
looked at him. 

448. The Solicitor-General. — Was that gentleman 
any of the officials of the office.?— 1 That is what I can't 
make out. T did not know him apparently. 


471. And in due course did you get in the vicinity 
of the strong room?— When I came in always I used 
generally to go into Stivey, the messenger’s room be- 
,, , caus f there were always tradesmen wanting to go’for- 

the place ward and backward, and I was told not to let them 
in unless there was a note left for me by Sir Arthur 
So I was going straight into Stivey’s room, and I 
would have to pass the strong room door, and when 
I was passing bv I saw the vovfiw „ 


— ... ruuui uuur, an 

1 Tnn P assl , n S by I saw the door partly open. 

472. Is that the door of the strong room ? — Yes 
because I always went in to see if 'there would be a 
note there. 

473. To whatextent was it open can you tell the 
Commission?— Well, there is a piece of oil-cloth cut 
away just about half way, as much as I could set 
m by sideways. It was not exactly half-ways open 


iimive uuu. i nia not snow mm apparen 

449. Can you identify him now ? — No, ..... 

450. Was he any of the officials ?— Well, I don’t 
think any of them that I knew at the time. 

451. Mr. Jones.— Do you know the detective?— I 
do, sir; but I have never seen Mr. Gohlney. That 
is the new gentleman. 

452. The Solicitor-General.— But you have not 
been able to identify that man as one of the officials 
that you knew. Not any that I knew, and the sun 
was m my eyes, and I did not like to come down to 
look at him. 

453. That was four months before the discovery of 
the robbery ? — Four or six months. 

454. And you told it to Stivey ?— That day. 

455. Chairman.— B ut he had gone out before 
St 4 « y SK® 6 l n i~J es ’ he on }j stopped a few minutes. 

456. fhe Solicitor-General. — Did you see what he 
was doing m this office?— No, I did not. I was 
a ways very anxious. I listened on the stairs and I 

lilt U i ke t0 3 ° ° n , Wlt , h my worb > «d I <3id not 

like to ask questions, but he came down to that table 
across there. 

457. Where were you standing when he was here ? 
—As well as I remember, on the stairs. I think I 

at Mr. Burtchaell’s door, and the sun was in 

after J hmi an<1 1 dld ™ 0t ]ike to coine into tlle room 

458. Now, you remember this Wednesday morning 
the jewels wee, found to have been “2 

459. The 3rd July. Did you come here in the 
ordinary course 1— Yes. 

459a. What hour ?— Between 7 and 8. I d 0 not 
wrtam, but between 7 and 8. 

4 j , a* did yon discover when you came to onen 

cannot work ?— No ' ou sa y> the hey 

sat 

“"'I”"!' wt«'l“' am e in 
bow. that was on the Wednesday l_Y_ 

diSe?“ SZSLrSf das ' mon,i ** d ‘y 

^468. Yon came, I soppes,,, , t the U5nal 

wa “JS? b ' * 

»« J"" ke? to 


(Witness illustrates her statement hi partiallu 
opening the door of the Library.) ' ' 

t „ 4 l 4 : ™ s ft™ ™ tll »t way in or about 

to the extent that you have shown? — Yes. 

475. Did you observe whether or not the grill was 

open at the time ?— No ; that was locked and the kev 
stuck in it. At least I think it was locked. 3 

476. Chairman.— But are you sure about the kev? 
—Oh, I am sure about the key. But I had never got 
it open before. I was frightened, and I did not 
know how to tell Stivey. I did not know what mark 
i would leave to make him see it was open, and I 
was going to leave a piece of paper, and then I did 
not, because if I left that on Ms table and bangtd 
open °° r 1 thought be might think that ft was n°t 

477. The Solicitor-General.— You said you observed 
the key in the grill ?— Yes. 

478. Was it one key or two keys?— I think two 
keys on a little cord, two keys. 

479. They were in ihe grill (—They van .tuck to 
the grill. 

48°. Are you sure that there were two?— I am not 
sure there were two, but I was so frightened I did 
not look much to see. I was afraid to go into the 
room for fear there would be marks or anything. I 
felt frightened. I did not want to be the first that 
got it- open. 

481. And did you take the keys out of the grill?— 
a oa a • left them on Stivey’s table on the blotter. 

482. And then you closed the strong room door to V 
—Yes, clapped it. 

v“ d k'r* “» Stivey’s blotting 

pad / res, i was afraid any messenger might come 
m at any time and see it open. 

xr d y r U write a note t0 Stivey to tell him 
that?— ;I\ow, I am not quite sure. I believe I wrote 
on a bit of paper. It is so far gone now I do not 
know what I wrote on, but I think I tore it off fie- 
blotter. 

■ 485 ' Cha iRMan. —You did not wait till Stiver came 
in/— No; I don’t think I waited that day, 'but I 
1 l? 8 * the keys on a little bit of paper. 

486. What did you say on the paper?— To say I 
got the strong room door open, and I took the keys- 
out. Something like that. Just a couple of words. 

1 do not think I waited that day. I waited for a 
a!*? mu 3 £ ood bit ' and be did not come in. 

48/. I tie Solicitor-General. — You waited for him, 
you remember, or did you wait for him, on the pre- 
vious Wednesday morning? Did you wait for him ?' 
/iao' 4J r ’ * I am certain of that. 

488. How was it you did not wait for him this, 
morning ? I waited a while, and he did not come in, 
and I am almost sure I left a note, and I think he 
Sa /ion ,* or , e U P *be bit of paper and did not keep it. 

, . 4 , „ y° u left a note for him with the keys on- 
his table . Yes, and I told him all about it the next 
then When ' he Came “• 1 didn ’ t come till Monday 
490. And you told him then about it?— Yes. 


Mr. Wium, Stivey oiamtad by the Solid toy-Ckmeral. 


4Q1 T kni: exam 


And then you came up here ? — Yes. 

You left on the 12th of October ?— The 12th 
r last. 


492. Chairman lorn , October last, 

ber last ' 1 J0U “gan ?— 1901 till Octo- . . 40 6- And where are you now?— I am at present 

493 The <!«/,■ v , Wesleyan Soldiers’ Home, Newbridge, Co. K; 

— "■ A *- Your bu.toc. h,to to ,h is ™ that 

messenger ? — Yes. 
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498. And may I ask what was your salary 
here?— My salary here commences with 18 shill i n ga a 
week, which increased by a shilling a year till I 
reached 21 shillings a week, which was the highest 
salary I got. 

499. You had been a pensioner of the army?— A 
pensioner of the navy. 

500. What were your duties in the office, what had 
you to do here? — Well, my duties were pretty general 
from answering the hall door and, of course, attending 
the people who might call and nf mm. 


m iuu uool ana, oi course, attending 
the people who might call and, of course, showing 
them up to Sir Arthur Vicars and things of that kind 
and almost entire charge, and my room was next the 
strong room door, and there was an understanding 
that I was to allow nohodv eveent R,V 4 m f 


strong room door, and there was an understanding 
that I was to allow nobody except Sir Arthur Vicaii 
or staff, authorized persons to pass in or out of the 
strong room. 

501. In relation to the strong room itself, what 
duties had you about the strong room?— No other 
duties except to take books out and put them back if 
■ ordered to do so, and, as I said just now, to allow no 
unauthorized persons to enter. 

502. To take out books, is that for the officials?— 
For the officials of the office. There is a telephone 
there that communicates with the room upstairs. Sir 
Arthur Vicars or one of the other gentlemen might 
ruig up the telephone and say to me, “ Bring up 
room" 66 *° and S °’” 0r any other 150014 111 the strong 

) 503. A telephone communicating with you in the 

little room ?— The telephone is outside my room and 
« ^’l Ti ltlu ? S ire t,, or four y ai 'ds, and I would 
JwJ# tlle b ® U . °/ /t. That is the telephone there 

^ :£ooS;.£j $ p »* “ 

up 50 tJ h 1 1 hJ O1 ? Id ring 7 OU Up ? ~ Thai would »ng rae 

1 ? arao from my room Md answered, 
lhat door was almost invariably, always open, and 
I could hear that bell very easily, and then of 
C ° wf ’ 4 T ght °* dered to bring I certain book, 

thfw Dd J°n WOuld t0 the str <>ng room and get 
the book and bring it up, and in orfer to facilitate 
"f y ° U i had a stron g room key?— I 
^kSl me r00 T key c al r ayS - Arthur Vicars 

W T th ? stron g room, and that- 

?iT led U P to the time I left. 

506. When you came into this office you got a kev 
homkiml—From Sir Arthur Vicars. B 1 

vou°- ?irLt d h tr- Say to yo ° when gave it to 
Slr 4- r thur Vicars asked me— he more asked 
me than ordered me — if I would carry a key of the 

ha£L r”f i, He if?, four keys andTie bS me to 
nave one. I thought the matter out, as it was a ore^t 
mponsiffiiity for a man in my position! Zt as^SB 
Arthur Vicars was putting that trust in me to entrust 

.™ ,’n‘d * k r ™ I S*S£ 

4h “ k,j th » tm 

.3 ” h * a » 

you took ti me to consider that? — Well I 
“?, d tlm ? to consider it, because Sir Arthur V^rs 

be a ft f’ I J don t remember how long, it might 

• JOB. t„„ k a,. [h6 ; 

when you came up here?— Four. 7 ™ * first 

So” ‘“ l ,0 " 6 “”* *° »* «*> h7» t ; 

513. Hero w.re J oa rt_pour ke^. ’ 

,**}[ *** getting four ke,el_ 

‘ toh “ T "*» ™ >» *•» getting « 

515 And to know whether yon would take t 

« itiTS. Hke ” 10 ca " J * ^ d 

Jo^to 33. keyl-I d”o n Wl,J t 6 

reason than that. 7? 1 d fc remember any other 


517. But what reason was there at all, as far as 
you toew for your carrying a kev?-No reason, ex- D ^"' 
cep t that Sir Arthur Vicars wanted me to carry a key. Jan. 11 , left 
t 6 *®' '. CaAI ®MaN.— You told us that you had occasion 
to go in and out of this strong room for manuscripts 
and other things to send up to the other room, and 
that you could not get in without a key?— The kev 
of the strong room that I am speaking of now is the 
key of the outer door that was opened in the morning 
when the place was opened, and that outer door was 
opened in the morning, and was not closed again till 
night and in my passing in and out of the strong 
ro °“ d ° ln g my daily duty I did not require a key 

519. But you required a kev of the grill ?— The key 

of the grill was left in the lock when the grill was 
open. 8 

520. You mean when the outer door was open ? — 
res, but understand the grill was left open while 
was there in the room. 

521. The grill was open?— And the door. The 
strong room door was open. 

522. From morning till night ?— As long as I was 
tJiere. If I was sent out on a message anywhere then 
I closed the grill, not the outer door of the strong 
room but I closed the grill, and the key was kept in 
a certain place that was known to the officials, so 
that a stranger would find that grill locked, and he 
would not know where the key was. 

523. The Solicitor-General.— Where was the kev 

kept? * *° answer T ues U°n where it was 

524. Tell us where it was kept when you were out. 

1 understand that the strong room door would be 
itself open? — Yes. 

526. But the grill would be shut ? — Yes. 

526. Where was the key of the grill during that 
time?— I suppose there is no objection to my disclos- 
ing the place. It was kept in the table drawer in niv 
own room. 

i j C^ihman.— A nd that table drawer was not 
locked ? — Not locked. 

528. The Solicitor-General. — You used to go on 
messages from the office. I suppose you would be 
away for hours ? — I never would be away that time, 
lhe message I would be sent on would be perhaps to 
the Post Office in Dame-street or to the Telegraph 
Office in the Chief Secretary’s Office. 

529. But you would be away some time ? — Some- 
times I might be away ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour. 

530. But you would go out for your dinner?— Yes, 

1 went home for my dinner. 

53L . White you were absent for your dinner, for 
that hour the position of affairs was this : the strong 
room door open but the grill locked?— The grill 


ouai, Hour xne position ot affairs was this : the strong 
locked d ° 0r ° Pen bUt thS griU locked ?— The grill 

, And the key of the grill in the drawer of your 
table? — That is right. 

533. Chaibman. — D id you ever leave the key of the 
grill in the grill ? — Not on going out. 

534. The Solicitor-General. — As I understand, the 
position of the key of the grill was known to all the 
officials. 

535. Chaiuman.— D id it ever happen that when 
you were out Mr. Burtchaell had ooc&sion to get a 
book in that strong room ?— I have gone out and left 
that grill open. Mr. Burtchaell or some other official 
was in the strong room and I could not shut him in. 
I remember on one occasion closing the door, but Mr 
BurtchaeH called out to me, “ You have shut me in.” 

536. Did it ever happen that when Mr. Burtchaell 
was sitting in this room at work and you went out, 
and for his convenience, that he might have easy 
access to the strong room, you left the Jcey in the 
grill, so that he could turn the key at any time? — I 
have no recollection of doing so, because Mr. Burt- 
chaell would know well where I put the key. 

537. The Solicitor-General. — Pardon rae for going 
over it again, because it is a very critical matter. 
As I understand, even taking the occasions when you 
went away for dinner, which might occupy an hour ? 
— Yes. 

538. You would leave the strong room door still 
open ? — Yes. 

539. The grill, however, would be locked : is not 
that so ? — Yes. 

540. But the key of the grill would be left in the 
drawer of your table 1 — Yes. 

541. And all the officials in the house knew where 
that key was kept? — Yes. 

542. In the drawer of your table?— In the drawer 
of mv table 
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DoBLm. t. 543 - While wouId be away, as you say, at 569. You had the one kept in the mill lock?— Y« 
— dinner or on a message, was there anyone on this kept in the grill look. ’ 

Jon. 11,1908. ground floor at all to take your place.?— No. 570. And the other was in Sir Arthur Vie*™’ 

544. And the position of the officials ordinarily custody, wherever he kept it ?— In Sir Arthur Vi 
was upstairs ; their rooms are upstairs ? — Some rooms custody. 

ar f.e ps A/ irS ‘ , . , .. , , 571. Do you remember some time prior to the dis- 

545. Of course they would from time to time lie Covery of this robbery being told by Mrs. Farrell of 

d0 S“ l'«e ^-This room was used very much the coming to this office of some strange gentleman? 

546. But now I take your dinner hour. What tune —That would be about something over a fear aero ' 

ordinarily was your dinner hour ?— Usually from half- =« +!»«* .i.« — — 

past twelve to half-past one, sometimes, but that was 
my general hour. 

547. Now I want to put this to you. Supposing 

any man came to the house and went to your drawer 
where the key was in your absence, the' key of the 
grill, while you were away, let us say, for a - L 


— mat wouia De about something over a year ago or 
so that she told me one morning while she was en- 
gaged in duty upstairs somebody opened the hall- 
door and came in, and came into this room, as we 
may call it a room, and she, hearing footsteps called 
out from upstairs and asked who was there. Now 
I will not. be sure whether Mrs. Farrell told me the 

f ntleman, whoever he may be, answered her c 
think lie Hid TTo 1 . 


grill while you were away, let us say, for an horn-, gentleman, whoever he may ‘be, 'answered her or* not* 

was there anything that you know to prevent that I think lie did. He answered her, and after makhw 

v'nr fill" 2 /? *1 ? t IT* 11 ? nd I ? t<> the stl ° n £ 1-001,1 ln answer to her lie walked out. I reported that cir 
jour absence?— If he got as far as my table drawer cumstance. P tnat lr 

and took the kev out I do not think there eonlrl he Kno t. , 


«e got as far as my table drawer 
and took the key out I do not think there could be 
anything possible to prevent him. 

548. And there would be nobody here to have an 
opportunity of seeing him coming in unless one of 
the officials chanced to be on the ground floor? — Not 
so far as I know. 

549. Now, tell me, where did you keep, as a rule, 
flie key of the strong room door? — In my trousers 
pocket, 

550 Now, when you opened the outer strong room 
door in the morning did you withdraw the key ?— 
Always. 

551. And did you put it back into your trousers 
pocket ?— Always. That key was on a ring with a key 
which I had belonging to the outer door, the hall- 
door; so I would take the key out of the lock, for I 
wanted to pass in and out of that door. 

552. Where. did you keep the key of the grill?— 
rhe key of the grill I never carried on my person 
till after this robbery had taken place. 

553. In other words was not that always kept in 
the grill lock itself ?— The key of the grill was always 
in the lock of the grill or in the table drawer men- 
tioned, except when the strong room was closed at 
night, and then the key of -the grill was left in the 
lock, and the outer door closed and locked. 


572. To whom? -To Sir Arthur Vicars, and asked 
hun if any gentleman had been in, and made in- 
quiry, and lie had not been in. 

573. What did you tell Sir Arthur Vicars?— I told 
him Mrs. Farrell told me that the door had been 
opened by somebody in the morning while she was 
cleaning the upper part of the place, and she called 
out from the stairs, and whether he answered I am 
not sure whether she got an answer, and I asked him 
if it was BIr. Mahony had come in or if it was Mr. 
John Blake, who sometimes used to come to the place 

c£! g hours > an d it was neither of these. 

574. Chairman.— D o you say it was neither, or do 
you tel! us that he ever told you that it was neither 
of these? ( Witness ]>aused.) 

575. The Solicitor-General . — Did lie tell you that it 
was not either Mr. Mahony or Mr. Blake ?-I must 
tr y to consider before I can make an answer. 

576. Did h> tell you that he, Sir Arthur Vicars, 
had made any inquiry at all into the subject ?— 
-Nothing further than that. 

577. Did lie say that he had inquired whether it 
was any of the officials, or anything of that kind?— 

578. Did lie state to you,, according to vour recol- 
B 1 urn? that it was not either Mr. Mahony or Mr. 


554. Now, the position then is thiT^Fiwt of all rS™?’ m 14 Wa ? no * either Mr. -KLuuony or ju 

at night the key of the grill was left, in the grid ^f hy m ® ntl °" M r .Mahony or Mr. Blake?- 

lock ?-In the grill lock. g 1 Mrs - Farrell said she thought it- was 

555. But the n „t m . xt.. . tallish mail that came, and Mr. tv 


lock?— In the grill lock. 

555. But the outer door of the strong room, or 
course, was locked?— Was locked. 8 

, f 6 , Leaving the key in the grill f-Leaving the 
key of the grill practically locked up in the rtrong 


557. Surely, and had been left where you told us 
u m the lock of the grill ?— Yes. 

“• ^ nd you came in the morning and opened 

t m TipZ!- Y “ ™ 
ft 

aould remove it on the occasion of putting it into 

‘"^drawer of your table ?— Exactly. F g ---j-.- « uw , x warn n 

560. And that process you went through rmlv whnn r? U about “is week that the robbery was disco- 

ff S Ug P^isesTuSst °ti y mmm n ** Tnorning in 

grill and put the^key In the drawefoUhe table for Sv ,f i£i ^ tbe . 3rd - You came about 10 o’clock o 
own safety. me tame toi my afterwards ?— Between ten and half-past was m- 

561. I merely want to Ret the w • iloul ‘ for comin K here. 

“ da ?> a s long as you wire f n JL- 58S - ^as Mrs - Farrell there in the office when yoi 


i ii“ T , r arreu said she thought it- was a 

talhsh man that came, and Mr. Mahony and Mr. 
John Blake are above the average, and that was the 
cXn , tha - t T couId connect with the point. 
t t ei i 15 bhe , Mr - Blake that you refer to ?— Mr. 
John Blake. He has some position in the Land Com- 
mission office. 

580. Had lie anything to do with this office at all? 
tie used to come in here occasionally. ' 

„ 581 - Chairman.— W as he a relative of Mr. Blake, 
t ?T e »?? rsai T ant ? ~ A brother of Mr. Blake. 
582 ; Mr. Blake, the Athlone Pursuivant, had left 
at this time ?— No ; that was, to my recollection, a 
year and a half ago. 

583. The Solicitor-General. — Now, I want to ask 
you about this week that the robbery was discovered. 
Do vou rememlw • xi 


”” M ren,i ” in «“ pffl 

lm 6 ymC - F“ lic » not to »™ve it un. 

KSS"' e " out 01 *■» p-™ 


563. Do you mean to say you removed ;+ S ? 7 ' ,P ld you ask her if she was sure, and she sai 

me you went upstairs ?— I would remove it if there *“ Ye % . and she showed me the lock in the pos: 
as anybody here Ire remove it it there tion m which she said she 1 


came ? — Yes. 

586. What did she say to you about the outer door? - 
Bhe told me that she had found the outer door 
open, not open but unlocked, and I asked her if she 
" as . ° n the point, and she said yes. 

h* 1 " y°u as k her if she was sure, and she said 


a nu sue snowea me the i 
tion in which she said she found it. 

588. Did she actually take you to the door and 
show you the condition of the door?— If I remember 
lghtly Mrs. Farrell was quite at the door, close to 
the door. 

Now, did she slop late to. tell you that, was 
her usual limiv? — This . i v.. 


° ,w “- 1 ^ h * 

quiSiy^prta^dnrfe^ 11 H ^lled 

in this room could havl gone to the^gri^fln 7 opened tl ^l' ^ h’ u id she s;o P late - tel1 yon that, 

wouId have closed it if I saw any stian^re * , be f 0nd usual hour?— This was beyond 

any stiangers usual hour. Mrs. Farrell was finished her woi 

ibb. How many grill keys were there?— Two fh+J cft ! u ® llere . «>d it was an understood thin 

o H ter'n^ raM ^'— Who had the other ?_Fom of th. , f S ^ e go and fastea the outer door and « 

568 ^ “ dt y o o f the grill. ±<>U1 ° f the thls occasion Mrs. Farrell was ready to g 

• he J? ul%ctt °r-Qeneral .~ Who had th* n ti,— ■? 1 Ji ame - She was dressed, 

best of m V S v r Yicars’ possession and to the Was apparently waiting for you ?— Sh 

oest of my knowledge, he kenf . “s . tae was apparently waiting for me J 

Toom in some pl^ '/ kept 14 ™ ^ ^leyon/ her Sal h^ ?-Beyond her usut 
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592. And the purpose for which she was apparently 
waiting was to tell you of the fact? — To tell me that 
she had found the door unlocked. 

593. You examined the lock with her ? — Yes. 

594. And then she went away? — She went away 
then. 

595. And in due course Sir Arthur Vicars came that 
day ? — Yes. 

596. About what hour? — I could not recollect the 
hour. I would say about 12. 

597. Now, when Sir Arthur Vicars came did you 
see him? — I always saw Sir Arthur Vicars when he 
came in in the morning. 

598. Kindly tell the Commission what you told him 
about the door being unlocked?— I think I saw him 
the moment he came. When he came in the morning 
he had his despatch boxes and things, and I took the 
first favourable opportunity upstairs in Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ room and told him Mrs. Farrell had reported 
to me that when she came in the morning site found 
the hall door unlocked, and Sir Arthur Vicars’ reply 
to me was, “Is that so?” or some remark, "Did 
she?” I said “Yes,” and Sir Arthur Vicars passed 
no other remark then. 

599. And did that end the whole thing? — That 
ended the thing so far as I was concerned. I heard 

600. Chaieman. — Did he ask you could you explain 
how the outer door had been left unlocked ? — No, sir. 

601. Was it you that locked it up the night before? 
— I think not. 


Whose duty was it to lock up this outer door? 
— weu, my time that Sir Arthur Vic 
leaving was half-past five. 


s gave me for 


603. Yes? — Now, if Sir Arthur Vicars was stopping 
on in the office after time and he did not require my 
services he would send me away and he would say, 
“ I do not require you any more to-night.” 

604. And then you would not look it? — No. 

605. Mr. Jones. — And I suppose you would slip the 
latch. Would you leave it without that? — No; and 
Sir Arthur Vicars on leaving in a case like that would 
say, “ Slip the bolt,” and I always did. 

606. Chairman. — Can you remember whether on the 
Tuesday evening before the house door was found un- 
locked you had been the last to go out, or whether you 
had gone out leaving some people here? — I cannot 
remember just now, but to the best of my knowledge 
I was not the last to leave. 

607. Did Sir Arthur Vicars not ask you? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars did not. 

608. Whether you were the last to leave the house 
the night before ?— He did not, sir. 

609. Was there any step taken so far as you are 
aware to fix the responsibility for it on anybody? — 
I do not know of any steps being taken. A certain 
thing came under my notice and I reported it. 

610. The Solicitor-General. — And I understand the 
reply you got was, “Is that so?” — Yes, or “Did 
she ? ” 

611. Mr. Stabkie. — Are you certain you slipped the 
latch the previous night ? — I am sure I did. Whether 
I was the last to go out, I do not know I was the last 
to go out, if I was the last to go out or not I am 
certain I slipped the latch. 

612. Did you ever know of the stock-lock on the door 
being locked ? — The lower one ? 

613. At night, yes? — No, never, because the key of 
the large lock is the lower one, and there is only one 
key to that and that was inside, and if that was 
locked, there being only one key, the door could not 
be opened in the morning till the person came who 
carried that key. 

614. And, as a matter of fact, it never was locked ? 

—Not till after the robbery, and then 

615. The key could be inserted from the outside, 
the key of the lower lock? — Yes. 

616. Chairman. — There is a keyhole outside? — Yes. 

617. There is no difficulty about locking it if it 
had been the practice? — No difficulty about locking. 

618. The Solicitor-General. — You had only one key, 
a latch key? — A latch key, and that was all. 

619. And that would enable you to enter without 
difficulty at all times?— Yes. 

620. Now, did Sir Arthur Vicars authorize you or 
ask you to give any information to the police about 
that incident of the door being found open ? — No. 

621. And as far as you know no inquiry was ever 
made about it? — I never heard, and no inquiries were 
made. 


622. And you remember the day itself the robbery 
was discovered, Saturday ? — Yes. 

623. Chairman. — Of course you knew the detective , 
who was on duty here ? — Oh, yes. 

624. Did you ask him whether he had come to the 
door the night before ? — I did not. 

625. The SoUcitor-iGenercil. — Now, you contented 
yourself, you say, with reporting to your superior 
°® cei '?-: 1 thought then that I had done my duty. 

626. Chairman. — I am not imputing anything at 
“It to you. I am only asking as to the fact. 

627. The Solicitor-General. — Now, you reonember 
the Saturday the discovery occurred ?— Yes. 

628. Were you in the office the previous Friday 
that is the day before the discovery?— I was here 
in the office. 

629. When did you leave the office that day, Fri- 
day ?— Between a quarter to 6 and 6 o’clock. I won’t 
be sure, but between a quarter to 6 and 6. 

630. On that occasion, Friday, whom did you have 
in the office behind you?— Sir Arthur Vicars and his 
clerk. 

631. Who was that clerk ?— Mr. Horlock, and I am 
sure of those two, but I won’t be sure whether the 
typewriter, Miss Gibbon, was here or not, but I think 

632. And possibly Miss Gibbon, but certainly Sir 
Arthur Vicars and Horlock ?— Certainly Sir Arthur 
Vicars and Horlock. 

633. Did Sir Arthur Vicars tell you on that occa- 

sion, coming on towards the time of your departure 
;hat he had done with you?— Sir Arthur Vicars told 
me that I might go, ae he usually did, sending me 
away. You may go away. I do not want you anr 
more.” J 

634. I believe up to the early part of 1907 you 
habitually were the last to leave the place ? — Well 
yes ; I may say so. Sir Arthur Vicars and I usually 
went out together. 

635. W«J then » new departure after the arrival 
of Horlock?— After he came in Sir Arthur Vicar- 
would send me away and state that he did not re- 
quire my services, and say, perhaps, Mr. Horlock 
would take the letters, and perhaps Sir Arthur Vicars 
called me upstairs— would call me upstairs— and tell 
me that lie did not want me any more for that night. 
Previous to Mr. Horlock’s coming in Sir ArtHur 
Vicars occasionally has sent me away before time, and 
perhaps sometimes he would be off with the letters 
himseif, or perhaps send Miss Gibbon with them. 
l nat would be a rare occasion. 

636. That night before you weut away did Sir 
Arthur Vicars say anything to you at all about the 
strong room— before you left did Sir Arthur Vicar- 
tell you to close th© strong room ?— When Sir Arthur 
Vrears sent me away on those occasions, unless he 
would be wanting the strong room left open I closed 
it. That was one of my questions fo him. He would 
say, You may go,” and I would say, ‘‘Do you want 
the strong room any more to-night, Sir Arthur ? ” and 
then he would consider, and if he did not lie would 
say, No, you may close it.” I closed the strong 
room on Friday night. 

637. Chairman. — Sir Arthur Vicars told you to 
close it? — I asked him the question — “Do you want 
the strong room any more,” and he said “I do not- 
think I shall,” and I closed the strong room that 
night when I was leaving. 

638. The Solicitor-General. — You left then, according 
to the usual practice, the key of the grill in the grill 
lock? — In the grill lock. 

639. Chairman. — And you took your own key wiili 
you? — I took my own key with me. 

640. The Solicitor-General. — Of the strong room 
door?— Of the strong room door. 

641. There were two keys, were not there? — Not 
two of the grill. _ There was a small key attached to 
the large one which was of merely minor importance 
that opened these presses ( pointing to the presses in 
the. library), one large key, and the smaller key was 
the key of these presses. 

642. Chairman. — How were those two keys joined? 

— By a piece of twine. 

643. The Solicitor-General. — There was a bigger key 
for the grill lock itself?— A bigger key for th’e grill 
lock. 

644. And to that bigger key there was a smaller key 
attached by a piece of twine? — Yes. 

645. What was it for? — It was for these presses, 
the one key to open all these presses. 
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Dublin 646. Would that smaller key be used for the pur- 

' pose of opening these presses here? — These are snap- 

Jdn. 11, 1908 locks, and when these are opened by any person 
giving one of these a push closes it, and suppose I 
was here I carry one key on my bunch of these presses 
and then the press may be closed again, and then 
the officials of the place know of this key of the 
presses being attached to the other, and they would 
have to open a press when it is accidentally closed. 

647. They would go to your drawer when 
you were away at dinner, but otherwise they would 
go to the grill? — Yes, that is right. The officials 
must have access to my table-drawer on account of 
the grill-key being kept there when I am out. 

648. In other words I understand it is the practice 
in opening one of these presses here? — Simply there 
is attached to the grill-key a key for it. 

649. One of the officials would go to the strong 
room grill if he wanted to open one of these presses 
and take the key out of it ? — That is the idea of it. 

650. You phrase it well when you say that was the 
idea. Now, you went away on that Friday night, 
and you locked, I suppose, the strong room door T— I 
locked the strong room door. 

651. Leaving the two keys in the grill lock, its own 
key and the little key? — Its own key and the little 
key. 

652. And then you came back the following morn- 
ing? — I came back the following morning. 

653. And went to your desk here in this little 
passage or room ? — Yes. 

654. And there was no one on the premises when 
you came in? — No. 

10*20* hour ’ about, did you arrive? — About 

655. And did you observe anything on your desk? 
—Yes, I observed some writing on the blotting-paper 
lying on the table. 

656. You, I believe, tore up that little evidence?— 

I did. 

657. What was written on it?— I found Mrs. Farrell 
had written on the blotting-paper on my table — r ‘Mr. 
Stivey, I found the strong room door open this morn- 
ing. I have closed it and I closed the gate ” which 
is Mrs. Farrell’s description of the grill, “ and leave 
the keys on your table.” And there were the keys 
by the side of her note. 

658. Chairman.— W ere the keys that she had left be- 
side or on this note the two keys, one of the grill and 
the other the small key of the presses?— Just so, sir. 

659. The Solicitor-General. — And not at all a key of 
the outer door? — Not a key of the outer door, because 
she could not, because she had not one, I think. 

660. So that the fact of there being placed there, 
the two keys of the grill, is proof positive of the door 
having been open?— I locked them up at night, and 
that is a proof of its having been open since I locked 
it. 

661. And of course she had not a key of the strong 
room door? — To my knowledge she had not. 

662. That, of course, was a very remarkable fact? — 
Very remarkable. 

663. On the Saturday, do you remember Sir Arthur 
Vicars coming about 11 or half -past 11 to the office, 
that Saturday morning? — I remember Sir Arthur 
v icars coming to the office, but I do not remember 
the time. 

664. About what time?— "Well, it may be about half- 
past 11. 

665. Where did you first speak to him ; where did 
you first see him ?— I first saw Sir Arthur Vicars 
when he came. It was my invariable practice to 
meet Sir Arthur Vicars when he came, and if I did 
not see him in the hall, if he opened the doo- himself, 
then I would go to meet Sir Arthur Vicars. Some- 
times I might not hear him. Sir Arthur Vicars 
might open the door easily. 

666. In other words a man might easily open the 
outer door and you might not hear him? — A man 
could not help hearing him. 

667. Chairman. — You said Sir Arthur Vicars 
might have come in quietly and you not hear him? 
—He might have come in quietly, and I being engaged 
might not have heard him. Sir Arthur Vicars alwavs 
called me. 


671. Now, on that morning of Saturday where did 
you first see him? — I first saw him at the door when 
he came in. 

672. Was he alone then? — Sir Arthur Vicars was 
alone. 

673. What did he say when he came in first?— 
He went upstairs, as he usually did. 

674. Did you go up after him? — I went after Sir 
Arthur Vicars, and as well as I recollect I carried 
up his despatch box. 

675. And went into his room 1 — And went into his 
room. 

676. Were you both then there together ?— Both 
there then. 

677. Was there anyone else in the office? — Yes, Mr. 
Mahony was in the office, and Mr. Horlock and Miss 
Gibbon. 

678. But in Sir Arthur Vicars’ room? — Mr. Hor- 
lock was in Sir Arthur Vicars’ room, and Mr. 
Mahony, I think. I will not be sure, but Mr. 
Mahony was on the premises. 

679. Did you say anything to him then about the 
strong room door?— No. 

680. There were these others present, Mr. Mahony 
and Mr. Horlock? — Mr. Horlock was present. I am 
not sure of Mr. Mahony or not. 

681. Did you remain long in his office?— Not more 
than a few minutes. 

682. What did you do then? — I came downstairs 
then to my own room. 

683. When next did you see Sir Arthur Vicars? — 

I next saw Sir Arthur Vicars when he came down to 
use the telephone in my room. The telephone I refer 
to now is the telephone put up for communication 
outside. 

684. That is an Exchange telephone? — Yes, an Ex- 
change telephone. 

685. You next saw him when he came to the tele- 
phone in your room? — The messenger’s room, yes. 

686. When did he come down to your room on that 
morning? — I cannot be sure exactly of the time, but 
as near as I can guess it was between half-past twelve 
and one, certainly before two. That is as near as I 
can guess the time, between half-past twelve and 

687. Were yon and he alone then in the room? — 
Sir Arthur Vicars and I were alone in the messenger’s 
room. 

688. Was -that the first occasion on that day on 
which you saw Sir Arthur Vicars alone?— That was 
the first occasion I saw him alone that day. 

689. Except for the moment when he was passing? 
— Except for the moment when he was passing. 

690. What did you say ? — I told Sir Arthur Vicars, 
as I told the Commission now, that on my arrival in 
the office in the morning I found on my table a note 
from Mrs. Farrell telling me that she had found the 
strong room door open, and that she had closed it 
and closed the gate, leaving the key for me. Sir 
Arthur Vicars looked at me, and he said— (here the 
witness paused ) — I am trying to recollect Sir 
Arthur’s reply to me. I am trying to recollect it. I 
think Sir Arthur Vicars said to me, “ Did she ? ” 
and I won’t be positive of that, but Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ accurate answer occurs in my statement 
which I made to the police afterwards. It is a re- 
mark of that description — “Did she?” or “Is that 


660. The Solicitor-General . — And he usually brought 
despatch boxes when he came?— Yes, usually. 

670. So that there would be a certain amount of dis- 
turbance and noise when he came?— There would be. 


so?” 

691. Chairman. — Do you not remember the state- 
ment you made to the police, and cannot you give it 
to us yourself now? — That is what I think Sir 
Arthur Vicars said to me, “ Did she ?” or “ Is that 
so?” 

692. The Solicitor-General. — Was it either one or 
the other? — Either one or the other. 

693. The statement to the police was, “ Sir Arthur 
Vicars said — ‘Is that so ’ ” ? — If you have read from 
my statement to the police, that is when the fact was 
fresh in my memory. 

694. Chairman. — Did he make any further remark? 
— No further remark. 

695. The Solicitor-General. — Did he examine on 

that occasion the strong room at all? — No. Sir 

Arthur Vicars passed upstairs. 

696. Did he ask you to go and tell the police about 
that remarkable fact? — No. 

697. And your recollection is that it was simply, 
“Is that so?” or “Did she?” — either one or the 
other ? — Yes. 

698. Chairman. — There had been no word about 
the opening of the safe at this time? — Oh, no, sir. 
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699. This was before? — This was before the safe 
incident. 

700. The Solicitor-General. — Your estimate now is 
that that was as far as you can remember from half- 
past twelve to one o’clock? — Half -past twelve to one. 

701. In or about an hour after he arrived? — In or 
about an hour after he arrived. I won’t be positive 
of the time. To the best of my recollection it was 
between half-past twelve and one. It was certainly 
before two o’clock. 

702. Mr. Jones. — Did he not make any examina- 
tion of the strong room at all then? — No, but I may 
say that I opened the strong room in the morning, 
and I looked round, and apparently everything was 
all right. 

703. The Solicitor-General. — Did Sir Arthur Vicars 
make any examination whatever? — No examination 
whatever. 

704. He simply left and went upstairs? — Simply 
left and went upstairs. 

705. Did he ask you whether you had closed the 
strong room door the previous night or had forgotten 
it? — Not on that occasion. 

706. Did he not ask you how could you have closed 
it the night before when it was open when Mrs. 
Farrell came in? — No. 

706a. He did not impute to you any blame or care- 
lessness ? — No. 

707. He had told you the night before to close the 
strong room ? — Yes ; told me to close the strong room. 

708. You told him next day Mrs. Farrell had 
found the strong room door open ? — Yes. 

709. Did he say to you, “ Why didn’t you close the 
strong room door when I told you ” ? — No. 

710. He asked you no questions about it? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars did not question me in any manner 
then, on that occas’on. 

711. He simply said, “Is that so”? — He simply 
said '• Is that so?” 

712. Mr. Starkie.— W hat did Mrs. Farrell write 
about the grill, did she say that she closed the gate? 
— She closed tho gate, as she called it. 

713. And if she was accurate about that, it must 
have been open also? — If it had not been open she 
would not have said anything about closing. 

714. Chairman. — A s I understand the account you 

S ' ve, what she said was, “ I have closed it and closed 
e gate, and leave the keys on your blotter”? — 
Yes. 

715. Of course, you may have been mistaken? — It 
was the keys lying on the table that drew my atten- 
tion to the writing. I came and saw two keys lying 
on my table. 

716. And without any writing you must have 
known, seeing the keys on your table, that somebody 
had opened the strong room door ? — Yes. 

717. The Solicitor-General. — On that morning had 
you received from West’s, the jewellers, a package? — 
Yes. 

718. When did you receive that, or what was it, 
first of all? Was it a box or what? — It was a cir- 
cular package wrapped in paper. I supposed, having 
seen them before that, it was a collar box, perhaps 
containing a collar of the Order of St. Patrick. 

719. Do you say that you had seen them before? — 
Oh, yes, attending investitures and things of that 
kind. I would not sign West’s man’s delivery book, 
but I took his parcel upstairs to Mr. Mahony, who 
was on the premises at the time, and told him that 
West had sent this thing and would he please to see 
what it was so that he might sign the receipt. Mr. 
Mahony opened it and he said, “ There is a collar in 
the box,” and, if my memory serves me right, Mr. 
Mahony took the receipt note and one of us, either Mr. 
Mahony or I, signed that delivery book. 

720. What hour, about, was that? — I should think 
about 11 o’clock. 

721. Where was the collar placed then? — On Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ table ; placed there for his inspection 
when he came. 

722. Now, it was there then, of course, I suppose, 
when Sir Arthur Vicars came in about half-past 11 
or thereabouts? — It was. 

723. You remember, of course, your going upstairs 
immediately before being sent down with a key, you 
remember that ? — Yes. 

724. Was that some considerable time after you had 
told Sir Arthur Vicars of the strong room door being 
found open? — I stated I reported to Sir Arthur Vicars 
that the strong room door was found open between 
half-past 12 and one, about that time, to the best of 


my knowledge, but when I went upstairs to Sir Arthur Downs. 

V icars on the occasion that you question me about now ._ 
it was a quarter-past 2. I won’t say to 5 minutes. It Jan. 11, 1&08. 
might be 10 or 20 minutes past 2, but it was within 
5 minutes of a quarter-past 2. 

725. Chairman. — You had been telephoned tor, I 
suppose ? — No ; I went up to Sir Arthur Vicars. It 
was my usual practice on Saturday. It was my usual 
practice to go to Sir Arthur Vicars on Saturday about 
2 o’clock or a few minutes afterwards to see if he 
wanted me any more for the day, and if he did not, 
he sent me away. 

726. He had not called you up ? — No, and that was 
what I went for. 

727. The Solicitor-General. — Who was in the room 
with Sir Arthur ? — Sir Arthur and Mr. Mahony. Sir 
Arthur rose up from the writing table and before I 
had time to ask him if I might go away or if he 
wanted me any more for the day Sir Arthur Vicars 
said, “ I wish you would take this collar and put it down 
in the safe. We are getting overcrowded here, we are 
getting congested,” and at the same time Sir Arthur 
took his keys out of his pocket, selected the key that 
would open the safe and handed it to me in that way, 
holding the key that would open the safe up so that 
I would not want to pick it out when I got down- 
stairs, and I took it out of Sir Arthur Vicars’ hand. 

728. As I understand, before you spoke to him at 
all in the office he sent you there? — He had heard 
my step. 

729. But before you addressed him he addressed 
you l— Yes. 

730. And in that manner you have just stated ? — 

Yes. Those may not be his exact words. 

731. But that is the substance of it? — The substance 
of it. 

732. Was the collar-box at that time uncovered by 
paper ? — Yes. 

733. Did he give you the collar-box to take ? — He 
passed me the box. 

733a. The box itself ? — I never lifted the lid, but I 
supposed that the collar was inside. 

734. He gave you the box containing, as you as- 
sumed, the collar and took out his keys and gave you 
the key of the safe ? — Of the safe. 

735. Had you ever the key of the safe in your pos- 
session before ? — Never. 

736. Or did you know which of his keys was the key 
of the safe? — I did not, and could not make it out 

737. So that an incident of that kind happened 
then for the first time? — For the first time. 

738. Had you, in your time, often opened safes? — I 
had never opened a safe. 

739. Never opened a safe? — Never opened a safe; 
never opened a safe till this time. 

740. Did you know how to open a safe ? — I could 
not swear that. I had not opened a safe. 

741. Was anything said even as to how you were 
to open it? — No. I was simply given the key and 
the box, and told to place the box in the safe. 

742. Now, where was Sir Arthur Vicars when he 
told you that? — Sir Arthur Vicars was in his room 
between the end of his writing table and the window. 

743. Was he standing or sitting? — He was stand- 

744. He was not then writing a letter? — He was 
not writing a letter. Sir Arthur Vicars came down 
to the end of the writing table and handed me the 
collar box with collar in it and his bunch of keys, 
selecting the key of the safe. 

745. And Mr, Mahony was in the room with him 
at the time? — Mr. Mahony was in the room to the 
best of my recollection. I think I recollect seeing 
Mr. Mahony standing near to Sir Arthur Vicars when 
he gave me the box. 

746. Now, you had never been asked to do such a 
thing before? — Never been asked to do such a thing 
before. 

747. And did you come downstairs then? — I came 
right away when Sir Arthur Vicars gave me the key 
and the collar box to put the things as ordered. 

748. And did you come to that safe over there? — I 
went to this safe. 

749. Was the safe at that time apparently locked? 

— The safe at that time had the exact appearance 
that it has now. 

750. Was this handle turned down as it is now? — 

It was turned down as it is now. Otherwise I should 
have seen that the safe was not all right. 
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ls 751. Chairman. — You understand that much of a 
safe? — Because the same principle applies to the 
ISOS, strong room door. 

752. The Solicitor-General. — What did you do 
when you came down? — The first thing I did was 
(Acre the witness proceeded to accompany his answer 
with a practical demonstration). That keyhole being 
similar, I very much followed my usual course in 
opening the strong room door, that is, to insert the 
key in the lower keyhole, if I may call it so. I 
placed the collar-box there ( indicating the top of the 
safe), and I tried to follow my practice of unlocking 
the strong room door. I put that key in there ( wit- 
ness here put the key into 1 the lower slot or keyhole) 
and I found it would not work, but met with some 
.obstruction, and a thought suddenly flashed into my 
mind. Would there be a reverse action in the lock 
to the one in rov strong room, and I tried ? ( Witness 
here put the key into the upper slot or keyhole, turned 
it. and then took hold of the lever handle which was 
immovable.) That clearly proved to me that instead 
of unlocking I locked it. 

753. Did that mean that it had been previously 
unlocked 1 — That explained to me that when I came 
there, instead of that safe being locked, as I thought, 
it was unlocked, and instead of unlocking the safe I 
locked it. I then took the key out of the lock and 
look the collar-box and started upstairs. 

754. Do I understand you then that you did not 
open the door of the safe at all ? — I never opened the 
door of that safe. 

755. And inferring %t that had been previously 
unlocked, you then left the safe and took the collar- 
box m your hand ? — Yes. 

756. And what did you proceed to do?— When I 
got that far I thought, “It means getting somebody 
else. 1 began to walk out here. I heard footsteps 
crossing the room overhead, and as I arrived at the 
bottom of the stairs Sir Arthur Vicars had got to 
the top, so that I concluded it was Sir Arthur I 
heard crossing the room. I saw him at the top of 
the stairs and beginning to come down, and I went 
upstairs and met him about half way up the stairs 
when he came down. 

757. Yon say then you went upstairs ? — I went up- 
stairs, and I saw him coming down, and met Sir 
Arthur half way. 

, 7 ^ 8 - What did you say to him?— I then said, “ Sir 
Arthur, the last time you were at the safe you could 
not have locked the door.” “ Oh,” said Sir Arthur 
i fi I Ti h ? V f L done ;” ‘‘ WeU -” I said, “Sir Arthur, 

1 -a at safe door is unlocked.” “Oh,” he 
said, yon didn’t. What do you mean?” So Sir 
Arthur came down with me and came over here, and 
then I was able to show Sir Arthur Vicars the exact 
1 *° und the lock when I came to it. 

. lLr opened the safe door, and the 

first thing Sir Arthur Vicars said on opening the 
safe door was, “ The key is in the lock.” (Here the 
sa/e was tokened, and t/ie witness indicated the 
..ise m which the jewels had been kept.) Sir 
Arthur says, I wonder if they are all righi ” 
meaning, I suppose, the Crown jewels. With that. Sir 
opt ' ned that fase and then he opened this, and 
went down on one knee, and said : “ My God, they 
are gone, lie said, “the jewels are gone!” and lie 

Du\ d hi 1 s at h h n e i W ° ndere j! if a . n - v , thin e ^ is gone and 
. d a box of that, description, which 
had contained a collar, and he said, “Lord Cork’s 
collar gone ! And then he said, “ Anything else ?” 
t a hc d m h em r nS 0Ved j a11 ° f th , ese . c ollar boxes, and S finding 
, as he °P e ned them he remarked in each 

rase This gone!” and “This gone!” and at last 
f M{ scover f d a case of jewels which belonged to his 
property ' “ d he 

What did h f say when he discovered that last 

iz ? r 0h ‘” he said -. “ M * 

tber°remark he further remark ?— No fur- 

1 is 76 LS-. th ^ '“S case T at aI l when he spoke of 

*» “■ 

«■§ | ^ - 
“» rf i™.!., “cUTnil'i 


764. What did he do then?— Sir Arthur then sent 
me round, and then the police took the case up. 

765. Did you leave the safe unlocked? — I left it 
unlocked as I found it, and went straight to Sir 
Arthur Vicars to say how I found it. 

766. And it was after that operation you heard 
steps upstairs, and met him coming down half-way ? 

767. Mr. Starkxe. — During the time it was un- 
locked you had not tried to move the handle? No 

I never touched the handle. 

768. The Solicitor-General. — Assuming, of course 

that it was locked, you did not touch it ? No. ’ 

769. With regard to the case containing the State 
jewels, where was that placed, was that the upper- 
most case?— It was standing on the top as you see 

770. Now tell me, Mr. Stivey, you remember after- 
wards the police being here? — Oh, yes. 

771 Were you present when Sir Arthur Vicars 
told them about the incident of giving you the key 
and asking you to bring down the collar?— I remem- 

772. Did you say to him that was the first time 
he ever gave you that to do ?— No. 

773. You do not remember that. Did you hear Sir 
Arthur Vicars that day giving an account to the 
police about the occurrence l— While the police were 
here I was constantly passing in and out of the 
room, and anything that I heard I could not hear 
the statement. Sir John Ross and Mr. Harrel 
came here. 

774. You did not hear it all?— I might just hear a 
few words of a statement. 

775 Can you tell how many people had latchkeys 
for the outer door?— There were four latchkeys, 
bir Arthur Vicars had one; Mrs. Farrell carried 
one; Mr. Burtchaell had one; I had one. I am not 
sure but I think there was a fifth key belonging to 
o/iif Vicars, belonging to the office, I may say. 

Ut that I won t be sure, whether there was a' fifth 
key or not. 

776. Do you remember whether or not Mr. Pierce 
Mahony had one?— Mr. Pierce Mahony earned a 
key for some time, and then he ceased to carrv it. a 
key of the hall door. 

*i -? ari y° a when he ceased to carry’ it ?— I 
think it was some months before the discovery of the 
robbery. 

778. Tell me. You kept that book. (Visitors' 

Bo ™. io outness.) ? — I kept this book. 

779. We were told by Mr. Burtchaell here to-day 
about Mrs. Tarleton being present. Can you tell 
the Commission the date when Mrs. Brown-Potter 
and a Mr. Percy came here to this office?— I don’t 
1 'van W1 1 find Mrs ‘ Brown-Potter’s name here. 

/HU. Do you remember her being here?— Yes, I 
remember Mrs. Brown-Potter, or rather a lady who 
1 was told afterwards was Mrs. Brown-Potter. She 
came with Mr. Percy. I would not always put in the 
party Party ‘ 1 would P ut in the na “e of one of the 

781. Show me any entry there of either Mr. Percy's 
n ?“! or Mrs. Brown-Potter’s. Show me the name 
°™ - /? sme Percy? — The name is there. 

'82 . Chairman. — D o you recollect the date? — I 
cannot recollect the date, but it was some time in 
May, or the end of April, the latter part of April or 
the early part of May. 

783. The Solicitor-General. — I find an entry on 
Frniay the 12th of April. The first name is Mr. 
Lsrne Percy. There are a number of other entries 

flt i.T 1 ®;? 1 think Mr - Perc y is on the next 
leaf, but I won’t be sure. 

, 78 \ T ou , sa, y ! ;e appears again on the next page, 
does he ? — I asked if he did. 

785. Was Mrs. Brown-Potter with him on one ac- 
casion ?— Yes, the lady who I was afterwards told was 
Mrs. Brown-Potter was with Mr. Percy on one 
occasion. * 

786 thsj hm Wi*h Sir Arthur Tien!- 
Lame for Sir Arthur Vicars. 

7«« they \ n this r oom?-In this room. 

t d iT ert h ^y ® hown the jewels?— I cannot 
say. I would not say. I was in my own little room, 
but m my opinion the lady and gentleman in ques- 
tion were in this room. 

7 ;^-, D S y° u remember Mr. Esme Percy being here 
Sdrtme re t Mr ' E8me Percy here a 
790. By himself ?— With another lady. 
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791. Coming to Sir Arthur Vicars ?— Yes. 

792. Do you know whether Mr. Percy was at that 
-time staying with Sir Arthur Vicars?— I have every 
reason to believe that he was. 

793. Living with him? — Living in his house, with 
Sir Arthur Vicars. I went to Sir Arthur Vicars on 
business one morning and I saw Mr. Percy there. 

794. At Sir Arthur Vicars’ house ?— At Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ house, Clonskeagh. 

795. What time in the morning was it you saw 
him? — About half-past eleven. 

796. It was your impression that he was living 
there with him ?— By what I saw I should think he 
was living there ; he appeared to be resident. 

797. Now show me in that book an entry of the 
presence in his office of Miss Daisy Newman? 

798. Chairman. — Do I understand that there is no 
•entry of the second visit of Mr. Percy? 

799. The Solicitor- General. — N one that I can find. 
(To Witness). — Do you know the lady I mean?— I do 
not. 

800. I will try to indicate her for you— ?— She was 
a lady, according to my opinion, that came with Mr. 
Horlock, sir. 

801. Sir Arthur Vicars’ clerk, who came in the 
early part of 1907? I remember a lady coming with 
him. 

802. With Mr. Horlock ? — Yes. 

803. Is there any entry of her appearance in the 
office here. Do you remember, in the year 1907, in or 
about the month of April, a lady' coming with Mr. 
Horlock to this office? — I do. 

804. Was she more than once?— She was here more 
than once. She was on one occasion when Sir Arthur 
Vicars showed her something that was to be seen in 
the office — what, I do not know. He showed her round 
this room, the books and other things that you have 
here, because they came through my room, Sir Arthur 
Vicars and Mr. Horlock and the lady in question, 
and came from this office, and passed through my 
room, and passed into the strong room. 

805. Into the strong room ?— Into the strong room. 

806. But you do not know whether he showed her the 
jewels or not on that occasion? — I could not say. I 
was not in the room. 

807. Mr. Hodgson’s name is entered on the book, 
and do you know whether he showed the jewels to 
Mr. Hodgson on the 11th of June? — I do not know, 
because Mr. Hodgson’s case is just similar to what 
I have just mentioned, and he also passed from here 
to the strong room with Sir Arthur Vicars. 

808. Was he taken to the strong room by Sir Arthur • 
Vicars ? — Yes. 

809. And was this young lady with Mr. Horlock 
also taken by Sir Arthur Vicars into the strong 
room ? — Yes. 

810. Shown round, as you say? — Yes, shown round. 

811. Did you enter every name in that book of 
persons who came to visit the office? — I might omit 
some. 

812. On what principle did you enter the names? — 
Sometimes I could not get the names. 

813. Any persons’ names you knew you would enter ? 
— If a gentleman gave me a, card of course I put down 
the name. I would read it from the card. 

814. When did you hear that it was Mrs. Brown- 
Potter was the lady that was here?— From Sir Arthur 
Vicars. That was after the discovery of the robbery. 

I said just now that sometimes a party of ladies and 
gentlemen might come and one might present a card 
and I might get the name of one, and I would put 
that in the book. 

815. How did he come to tell you that it was Mrs. 
Brown -Potter that was here? — Sir Arthur Vicars told 
me about the inquires that had been made. 

816. Tell us what he said to you ? — He told me that 
the police had been inquiring about Mr. Esme Percy 
as they got him in the book, and he said " Have you 
got him in the book ” ? and I said “ I think I have, 
Sir Arthur,” Sir Arthur and I turned over the leaves 
of the journal of names and he turned up Mr. Percy’s 
name. Sir Arthur then said “You have not Mrs. 
Brown-Potter's here,” and I think that is the first 
time that I have known the lady’s name. I knew 
there was a lady with Mr. Percy and I said “ Shall I 
I put it in now ” ? and he said “ Don’t make any al- 
teration now in the book.” 

817. What did he say to you about Mr. Esme Percy ? 
— Sir Arthur Vicars told me that they had been mak- 
ing inquiries (I understood him to refer to the polioe) 
about certain parties stopping with him, and then 


he said “Do you remember Mr. Esme Percy coming Dbbli* 
here”? and I said “Yes, Sir Arthur, I do remember — 

Mr. Percy coming here. I have got- his name in the 11, 1#0I. 

journal”; so then he turned it up, and then, as I 
told you, Sir Arthur Vicars mentioned Mrs. Brown- 
Potter. 

818. Did he ever tell you at all whether he had 
shown Mr. Percy the jewels? — Never. 

819. Or Mrs. Potter?— No. 

820. Chairman. — There were four keys of the strong 
room? — Four keys of the strong room. 

821. Do you know who had the other keys- -you had 
one? — I had one. Sir Arthur Vicars gave me a key 
and kept one for himself. Mr. Blake, who was the 
Athlone Pursuivant, had a key, and Mr. Burtchaell 
had a key. 

822. Now do you know anything of the history of 
those keys afterwards ; do you know what became of 
Mr. Burtchaell’s key? — Mr. Burtchaell’s key came 
into Sir Arthur Vicars’ possession, I do not know 
how, but Sir Arthur told me that he had got Mr. 

Burtchaell’s key, .and he said “ We will in future keep 
that key in the strong room. We will wrap it up in 
a piece of oiled paper so that it won’t rust. We will 
put it in some place in the strong room,” and I did 
so. I also showed Sir Arthur Vicars where I put it, 
and that key lay there then from that on. 

823. For how long? — For the best part of a year, 

I suppose for a year. 

824. Was it in the strong room at the time of the 
diisoovery of the robbery? — -Yes. 

825. Did you find it there? — Yes. 

826. Mr. Jones. — After the discovery? — Yes. 

827. Chaiuman. — That was Mr. Burtchaell's key? 

— Mr. Burtchaell’s key. 

828. And for a year previous to that — ? — Yes, I 
think about a year. 

829. It was in the strong room ? — If not a year, for 
some considerable time. If not a year, for several 
months. 

830. Now, do you know whether that key was taken 
out of the strong room at all at any time V — Never, to 
my knowledge. 

831. Had you, at all times, when you went into the 
strong room, an opportunity of seeing whether it was 
there or not? — Oh, yes. 

832. Did you take notice of it? — Well I looked 
occasionally to see was it there, but I did not look 
every day. 

833. But you never missed it? — I never missed it. 

834. What about Mr. Blake’s key ; what became c 
that? — Mr. Blake’s key was given up to Sir Arthur 
Vicars, of course, when Mr. Blake left. And Mr. 

Mahony carried that a little while, and tlien Mr. 

Mahony’s key was also kept in the same place and 
in the same paper with the key that Mr. Burtchaell 
had. 

835. And Mr. Mahony gave up his key also? — Mr. 

Mahony gave up his key. I put both away in a tray 
in the strong room. 

836. And then there were only two keys at the 
time of the discovery of the robbery outside the strong 
room ? — That is all. 

837. That is to say the key you had and the key 
Sir Arthur Vicars had? — Yes. 

838. And if those two keys were in the strong room 
at the time of the discovery it was either your key or 
Sir Arthur’s that opened the strong room? — I cannot 
go as far as to say that. 

839. Do you know of any fifth key ? — I do not know 
of any fifth key. 

840. Mr. Stabkie. — When did you last see the two 
keys in the strong room ? — I could not say the date. 

841. Chairman. — How was your attention drawn to 
the fact that the keys were there after the diisoovery ? — 

Because I looked. I went to see that they were there. 

842. To search? — Yes. That was one of the first 

things I did — to go and see were those two keys there, 
and I found them there. 

843. Mr. Stabkie. — Where were they in the strong 
room ? — In the top drawer. There is a chest of drawers 
in the strong room, and in the top one, wrapped in 
paper, in the back in the comer, there were those 
two keys. 

844. Chairman. — Y ou knew, beyond doubt, an that 
Saturday that you had those two keys — the grill key 
and the other key, and that the strong room door had 
been opened? — Yes. 

845. You found these two keys in the strong room ? 

— In the strong room. 
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Ddblin. j 84 . 6 ' r 4ml did it not occur to you then, as a matter 
— of absolute inference, that the strong room door must 
Jan. 11, 1908. have been opened either by your key or by the one in 
Sir Arthur Vicars’ possession? — The only thing I 
•v'-uld positively be sure of was that the strong room 
door by some means or other, had been unlocked, but 
by what I could not- say. 

847. But you do not know of any other key that 
was outstanding that could open it?— No: I do no-‘ 
know of any other key. 

848. Yon are perfectly certain that it was not vour 
f e *; — 1 am perfectly sure it- was not my key that un- 
locked it. 

849. Mr. Jones.— W ere those two kevs examined bv 
the police afterwards— you say they were covered with 
oiled paper ? — Oiled paper. 

850. Did oil them welH-No; I did not oil 
tueni. l used oiled or greasy paper. 

dt »’™ ** ^ 

e 85 ,?' Mr - Jones.— Y ou say you used to put the key 
dinner?— Yis Ult<> & draiVer when y ou out to 

ptStSj-ohfS” Ti0 *” "■“* 1 ‘ i, ““ 1£ th “‘ 

t(1 8 f^„R sed T . he come down and use that key himself 
Artw’v- 11 > Wa f., kept in m y table drawer, at Sir 
/ if? order or suggestion. He was thinking 
what should be done about the grill when I would hf 

SfSVTSf" - Iikel7 te *• “J 5S J! 

“L? *“ Sir Arthur Vicars* order ' ‘ 1 

856. Chairman.— C an you tell us whether at the 
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time you locked the strong room door on Friday even 
mg those keys were then there ?-I did not look when 
I locked the door on Friday evening. 

857. How soon previously had you looked— can von 

g.ye any definite date?- When I would be in the 
!nT^ m /.r° U d puU out * hat drawer occasionally, 
all d see that tlie keys were there. J 

858. After you heard from Mrs. Farrell of the outer 
SmoTV” Wednesday, did you look for those 
day? ~ N ’ 1 do n0t remember ,ooki «g that special 
, 889 ; 60 - Between the Wednesday and the Friday, you 

861 * niaku & a look for them ? — I do not 

861. Mr. Starkie.— W as there a lock and key for 
the drawer the keys were in?— No, no; the Wkeys 

ifadt’SW. d “' """ 

862 . The Solicitor-General Wat it „ 

it»m SmtM? V f 0 “ mn ’ i »“<>» & certnii What 

I <S£,ot my e "‘ “P tll “ E «»»4 >®jl- 

™ “ “■>« tte »as discovered? 

mon 6 L k m “Uu,\efo« ! I'^mi" $& 


The Commission adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

THIRD DAY. 

MONDAY, JANUARY I 3th, 1908. 
The Commissioners sat at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. Peirce Gun Mahon* examined by the Solicitor-General. 


869. Now, Mr. Peirce Mahony, you were appointed 
•Cork Herald of Arms in this office in the year 1905 I 
.believe, September, 1905?— Yes. I think I ought ’to 
make an explanation here. I am really, I under- 
hand, an officer of the Order of St. Patrick only 

870. I said Cork Herald of Arms?— Cork Herald of 
Arms of the Order of St. Patrick. I think it right to 
say that as you mentioned this office, the Office of 

871. You were not, I understand, paid for your 
office at all? — No. 

, 8? 2- And you have no regular office hours, I under- 
stand?— No. I attend here voluntarily. I take an 
interest in heraldry, genealogy and archaeology. 

^ , „ A ?r d you have 310 Aguiar office hours, I under- 

stand ? — No. 

874. And in your attendance you were a volunteer? 

8 J 5 ;, ^ were appointed in 1905. I take it from 
that that you did not attend regularly at the office?— 
o-L 1 ?* te ? ded ? U8t about as often as I could. 

876. Used you to live in Dublin or at Grange Con 
while you were m attendance at the office ?— I lived 
years 1 "’ 1 haVS lived in Dublin for a good many 

877. I may ask you this— Sir Arthur Vicars is a 
brother ° f y ° UrS ?—He is my uncle : my fiber's half 

S' 2 id *■«> him ) — No ; I am married. 

oon o 0U llve 111 a house of your own ?— Yes. 
y,,?? 0 ; Chairman. You are a son of Mr. Peirce 
GMahony ? — Yes. 

881 j ^t® So J;i cit °r- General.— Yon know a gentleman 
named Mr. Shackleton, I understand— lie was ap- 
P 03 £ted one of the Heralds, was he not?— Yes. 

t i S ] * tbut after or before you?— At the same 
six the warrants bear the same date. 

884. Was he also an unpaid official?— Yes 

885. And on pretty much the same terms as you 
we o r o, m , th ? office “ to attendance?— Quite the same. 

di h ® En S llsh gentleman ?— Well, I sup- 
An^Io^Irish° lreCt Way W ° Uld 1)6 to describe him Is 

r J% 7 ' But . residence is in England?— He has 
residences in England. 

Wa *. in Dublin here in attendance on 
22 °ffi ce . fulfiUmg the duty of Dublin Herald, where 
•did he stay, do you know?— Oh, lie lived at St 
J ames s-terrace. 

—Yes WaS that With y ° ur unole ’ Sir Arthur Vicars? 

1 believe he was a co-tenant with Sir Arthur 

ssi m st i 

' S “ **“>» Vio™ that 

v A 02, 1 N ?T, you i 1 understand, Mr. Peirce Mahony, 
had a ’Affhkey for the outer door of the office?- Yes! 
quite 'sSe hen dld y ° U £rSt g6t that WeU, I am not 

w£ ?JSi; WaS . soon aft ® r your appointment or 
rr f T° h ’ , ° ’ i* was uot soon after. I think I 
I £1 nlf th 6 ? ! tatem ® nt > l f 1 an observation. 
7; ga 76 all th( e information that I knew to the detec- 

lZld°5 y h ft6r thS r ° bbery ’ and if I could L that 
i could refresh my memory. 

that 1 ?-R, d ? ?°l Se ? a ?/ objection at all to your seeing 
that ke-^wL 1 thmk ’ A 1 remember rightly, that I got 
ray “ok went away. 8 

had i 1 fU 1S nr tbe k 7 ° f the outer door?— Yes; I 
- "■ 

goo' P tke Christmas of 1906?— Yes. 
coUection **** tl “ e - according to your re- 

am w r.' * you ? ot a ke y of ‘he outer door?— I 

sister l m,y h ‘ re i,d * 

899. When did he go away before, about? — That is 


what I am not quite certain of. He may have gone Dublin 
cm Ti h ! 8 holidays or things like that. — 

auu. lhat was m the summer of 1906? — Yes but I /***• 18 > l 0 O8. 
am not quite certain whether I was here or not when 
he was away. 

when’ Sff A A^'tf'~^ hen y ° U 0nly had the . latchkey 
ono » Arthur Vicars was away?— Yes. 
fw gaV ® J . lt , ba , ck fo him when he came back ?— 

& onx nv! gaV ® 11 b A ck to hlm when he came back. 
o ; rT. There was only one latchkey between you and 

Sy ts weU ai ~° h ' n ° ; 1 think h ® had a *** 

, The Solicitor-General. — But was it that latch- 
oriK * he gave you?— No; a spare one. 

I / nder8t . a * d y ?u first got that some time 
1 7 j had come lnto the office I think so 
Vicars teff Z ^ asions ;, r S ather . when Sir Arthur 

ilSwSWSf ' “ " ,or 

907. Does that mean that while he was awav von 
we ™ lef . fc hy him in charge of the office ?_Yes. 7 5 

Yes n! yOU g0t ^® latchke y from him?- 

^ ono 'n-l ® Was awa y 1 took charge. 

Dld y ° U ° r did y° u uot, on his return to the 
° m i ^ Catlon or otherwise, restore to him that 
ktchlej which yon got !_No ; not this list time I did 

no?%Tep\%t S VSy Th “ Ch ™‘"“ 1 did 

to f^U 1 ® odious, «s I understand, and up 

A 006 ^ you used to a-estore him the l.atdh- 
key on his return ?_yes, whenever I had it. 

ArfW w- n<W ' at Christmas, 1906, you say Sir 

Amur Vicars was away Yes. J y 

913. How long was he away ’about ?— Peidiians ton 
1 

ro " did 

916 jtd 1 ? r °“ U, - No1 I Miembej. 

916. And have yon any reason, or could you snesresfc 

StTf’"' ^ 3?° 4id not g™ i‘ «P ampSTl 

riSS,t?y»'«i” “ d Bet the lette ”' ” ' lhin * 

■ 9 * 7 :, But as 1 undeastand, he neither asked you to 
member. UP ’ d * d 7 ° U gave it: U P Not that I re- 

918. Did you discuss with him at all the question 
o f _ yourkeeping at? -No, I do not think so. 

919. He simply let you have it?— I think so. 

M^nyKT ° f the 9tTOng T00m ’ Mr ' 

Of ftz aA1 ' e we i' e v“. 1 understand, the insignia 
Yes Order, some of the insignia, deposited there ?— 

Y^22. And there was the Sword of State, I believe?— 

« 4 nd tJle °«>wn, Ulster’s Ch-own, itself ?— Yes 
tll ™o Aere any Other jewels deposited 

there?— Wed, there were no jewels that I know; 
there were the maces. 

And of collars of the Knights and 
^rnr badges?— WeU, I could not say about the badges, 
out tliere were two collars there. 

9?6- Two oollars ? — I think two collars. 

927 ■ Tb^*® w®™ gold collars of considerable vaLue 
we not k as I know. I h„ e no know! 

ledge about their value. 

to • t,llose 1116 ord y insignia of 

to of P at ? ck , *** were in the strong room, 

5Koffif aiS W t Unk there WaS t,le c b ain of 

929. Ulster’s chain ? — Yes. 

930. Was that gold ? — I could not .tell you. 

T®! M S rf ®° H '- 

932. Is Ulster’s Grown there ? — Yes. 


933. Is that apparently of gold?— Oh, I should 
tuinK not. It is not, apparently. 
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954. Chairman.- He does not think it gold, at- any 
rate. (Witness).— I think the Crown is Sir Arthur 
Vicars' private property. 

935. The Solicitor-General. — Did you get at any- 
time the key of that strong room, Mr. Mahony ?— Yes. 

936. When was it that you got it? — I think at- the 
same time that I got the latch-key. 

937. But you told us that you got the latch-key 
upon various occasions ? — (Witness ) — But do you mean 
when did I get it definitely ? 

938. When did you first get the strong room key ? — 
Well, I could not say. I might have had it before 
the same way as I had the latch-key. 

939. Before Christmas, 1906 ? — I might have had it 
- Yes. 

940. You are not sure ?— No ; I would not like to 
say for certain. At the time it was fresh in my re- 
collection I gave a note of all this. 

941. I want to try and get .as much information as 
possible about it now for the Commission ?— Oil, yes; 
I quite understand. 

942. Did you on those previous occasions before 
Christinas, 1906, when you might have 3vad the latch- 
key, receive a strong room key under the same con- 
ditions as you got the latch-key, that is to say, during 
the temporary absence of Sir Arthur Vioars? — Yes. 

943. Tf you had it at all ? — If I had it- at all. 

944. And does the same evidence apply to tlie 
strong room key that upon Sir Arthur Vicars' return 
you would .restore the strong room key to him with the 
latch-key ; was that your practice up to Christmas. 
1906 ?— Yes. 

945. If you had it at all ? — Yee, if I had it at all. 

946. If you had Die strong room key at all ? — Yes. 

947. Do you remember definitely yourself getting 
the strong room key at Christmas, 1906 ? — Oh, I know 
I had the strong loom key at Christmas, • 1906. 

948. Chairman. — Was it delivered to you simul- 
taneously with the latch-key? — I am nearly certain 
it was. 

949. The two keys were handed to you at Die same 
time — I .am nearly certain. 

950. The Solicitor-General. — Now, you have told us 
that on Sir Arthur’s return after that Christmas 
vacation of 1906 you did not give up the latch key ? — 


951. And you have told us that you kept it appar- 
ently to provide yourself with easy access to the 
office when you were coining here ?— Well, something 
like that. 

952. Did you give, him back on that occasion the 
strong room key ? — No. 

953T Why not? — Well, I could not tell you. 

954. Did he ask you for it? — Not that I am aware 
of. 

955- And what was the need of your having it? — 
IV ell, when I came in here, you see, in the morning 
I could unlock the strong room door if anybody else 
was in and let them get out the books. 

956. But Stivey had a key, you know ? — Yes, but- if 
he had not been in, or anything like that-. 

957. But it was his habit to be here at 10 o’clock in 
the morning? — Yes. 

958. Your office hours did not begin till 11 1— Well, 
mine were absolutely voluntary. 

959. For what purpose could the strong room door 
require to be opened before 11 in the morning?— 
None that I know of. 

960. There was no purpose. Then can you suggest 
why you should have been allowed a key of the strong 
room after Sir Arthur Vicars’ return after the 
Christmas of 1906? — I cannot make any suggestion. 

961. You cannot make any suggestion? — No. 

Chairman. — The strong room door was open 

all day from the time Stivey opened it till he closed 
it at night ? — The strong room door was open but the 
grill was shut. 


964. So that there was no necessity after Stivev 
came and before be went away ?— Well, if he had 
lla d to go away or anything. 

965. The Solicitor-General. — But, tell me The 
wIii 0f T t} i e gri l 1 , was always kept in the grill lock?— 

n ,°, t \ n °w was kept in the lock, but 

n was kept attacked to it. 

966- And you knew where it was?— Oh, ves. 

hav « P’en us now the benefit of your 
y0U C8 “ 0t ' as 1 understand, give any 
real reason why you should have had or should have 


heen allowed to k'eep a key of the strong rloml—ttJ* 


968. Sir Arthur Vicars, of course, was away. He 
must have been away when you had it? — Oh, y as. 

969. Did he ever ask you to give it back to him ? — 
Not that I remember. 

970. Did he ever discuss with you at all the pro- 
priety of your being allowed to keep it? — Well, I 
think he considered as an official that I ought to 
have a key. That is the only thing. 

971. Did it occur to you at all that it was a 
matter of great responsibility that you should have a 
key of the strong room? — I do not think it did. I 
never like to take more responsibility, but I did not 
consider having the key, having regard to where this 
office was situated ana everything — it did not occur 
to me that it was any great responsibility. 

972. How did you carry the strong room key ; was 
it on a bunch of keys ? — When I required it I brought 
it in in my pocket, but when I did not require it I 
kept it away safely at home. 

973. Whe-n you required it you brought it in in 
your pocket? — Yes. Just attached like these keys 
(produced.) 

974. To your watch chain ? — Yes. 

975. Otherwise you kept it safely at home ? — Yes. 

976. Where, might I ask? — Well, I kept it some- 
times with my own safe keys. 

976a. But where would it be deposited at home? — 
In my desk. 

977. Was that an open desk? — Oh, no, locked. 

978. I then gather from you, Mr. Mahony, as re- 
gards the strong room key, that you either had it 
attached to your watch chain or else deposited at 
home ? — Yes. 

979. Under lock and key? — Yes. 

980. You told us that when you required it it was 
your custom to bring it with you to the office ? — Yes. 

981. What were those occasions when you required 
it? — Oh, well, when iny uncle was away. 

982. When he was away? — Yes. 

983. Do I understand then you would not bring it 
at all unless when your uncle was away ? — Oh, no ; I 
did not bring it at all. 

984. Unless your uncle was away? — Unless he was 
away. 

985. So that I may take it that except for that 
period when your uncle was away your strong room 
key was deposited in your house at home? Yes.’ 

986. Under lock and key? — Yes. 

987. Now, I understand in the month of April, 
1907, you became ill, is that so ? — Yes, about the 
end of April, about • the 20tli I think, between the 
20th and the 30th, or something about that lime. 

988. And were you in Ireland between that and 
the early part of July, or were you away? — I was 
partly in Ireland — till about the middle of May I 
think. Then I went to England. 

989. But during that period, from the 22nd or 23rd 
of April till the early part of July, did you come to- 
the office at all? — I did. 

990. You did?— I did. 

991. On what occasion? — I went down to stay in 
the South of Ireland with my uncle, George Gun 
Mahony, and on my return, passing through Dublin, 
I came in here one day. 

992. One day? — Yes. 

993. For how long, for a few hours? — Yes, but I 
gave full particulars of that in my statement. 

994. I only want you to give it for the Commis- 
sion ? — Yes. 

995. Chairman. — What time was that? — I could not 
without looking up say the exact day. 

996. It was about the middle of May. 

987. Mr. Jones. — B efore you went to England? — It 
was before I went to England, on the day I went to 
England. I would not be quite certain. 

998. The Scdicitor-General. — During that period, 
from the 23rd of April out, what did you do with the 
key of Die strong room ? — It remained in my desk. 

999. Locked up? — Yes. 

1000. Had yon with you the key of the desk in 
which it was locked ? — Yes. 

1001. And may I take it that it is your state 
ment that during the time that you were away, from 
the 23rd of April, whether in Ireland or England 
you had with you the key of the safe or desk in which 
the strong room key was locked ? — Oh, yes. 

1002-3. Where, during that period, was the latch- 
key of this office? — Oh, with the safe key. 

1004. Both locked up?— Yes, both locked up. Ex- 
cuse me one moment. I think you said “ safe key.' 
The strong zoom key. 
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1005. I beg your pardon; it was my mistake, Mr. 

Mahony. The strong room key and the latch-key 
were both m your desk at home and locked ud in 
that desk? — Yes. r 

1006. And you had the key of the desk in tfhich 
they were, so locked ?— ' Yes. 

1007. And you carried, as I understand, that key 
with you upon, I suppose, your ring of keys ?— Yes. 

1008. Now, yon remained in England, I understand 
Mr. Mahony, till the 3rd of July? (The witness made 
several efforts to recollect the daile). 

iOOO. I shouid like you to give us that date if you 
(•an? (M 7 ! tncss again made several efforts to recollect 
the date and finally said)— I don’t remember the day 
of the month ; I arrived back here on 'Wednesday 
morning. J 

1010. Mr. Jones.— That is the 3rd of July?— That 
is the 3rd. 

1011. The Solicitor-General. — When you say that you 
arrived back here, did you come by the mail boat ?— 
By the mail boat. 

1012. From England ?— From England, the Tuesday 


1013. So that you arrived apparently here, as I 
understand — on that morning? — The Wednesday 
morning. 

1014. By the mail?— I did. 

1015. Where did you go when you arrived ?— I went 
to my house, in Burlington-road. 

1016. Did you come to the office that day— Wednes- 
day ? — No. 


1017. Did you come the nest day? — Yes. 

1018. On the 4th of July?— On the 4th of July. I 
think that was Thursday. 

1019. Had you with you on that occasion when 
you came on the 4th of July, the latch-key of the 
office ? — No. 

1020. Where was it? — The latch-key was with the 
other key in my desk. 

1021. At home?— Yes. 

1022. Did you go to your desk at home at all 
on your return from England to see whether or not 
the latch-key and the strong room key were safely 
there ? — No. 

1023. You did not?— -No. Well, not that I remem- 
ber. I might have possibly looked and not remember 
it, but I have no recollection. 

1024. You came here to the office on Thursday, 
the 4th of July? — Yes. 

1025. And did you remain long? — I could not say 
how long I remained. 

1026. Did you come again also on Friday ? — Yes. 

1027. And were you in the office on Friday from 
about 12 o’c., noon, till about 6 o’c. in the after- 
noon? — About that time. 

1028. Had you, on that occasion, with you the 
latch-key of the office? — No. 

1029. It was still at home? — It was still at home. 

1030. On that Friday, about 6 o’c., do you remem- 
ber hearing Stivey ask Sir Arthur Vicars anything 
about the strong room?— Yes. 

1031. What was that? — Something like this — “Was 
there anything more for the strong room ” or " Was 
there anything ” ? Something like that. 

1032. Well? — And I think some book or something, 
a pedigree book, was handed, and that was all. 

1033. Chairman. — You mean a pedigree book was 
handed to Stivey to replace in the strong room ? — 'Yes ; 
some book upstairs. 

1034. The Solicitor-General. — Now, you did not see, of 
course, the strong room door being closed that night, 
Friday? — I do not think I did. 

1035. While you were here on the 4th of July, 
Thursday, and also on Friday, the 5th of July, was 
Mr. Shackleton in the office at all? — Not that I 
know of. 

1036. Or in Dublin, so far as you know? — Not so 
far as I know. 

1037. And it is your belief that he was not? — Well, 

I do not quite understand that question. 

1038. Did you see him during that time? — Oh, no ; 

I did not see him at the office and I did not see him 
anywhere else. 

1039. Do you know Mr. Goldney ? — I know him now. 

1040. Was he at the office? — Well, if I may Just 
make a digression. I did not meet Mr. Goldney till 
either the Monday or Tuesday after the discovery of 
the robbery, when, for the first time, I met him. 

1041. Then I may take it from you that Mr. 
Goldney was not in the office on Thursday or Fri- 
day, the 4th or 5th of July, respectively ? — No ; I 
did not see him. 


1042. Now, the robbery was discovered, .we know, Dcrimnr. 

on the Saturday, the 6th of July? — Yes. — ■— 

1043. When after that discovery did you see your /«u.’I3,!190S. 
key of the strong room ? — Oh, when I went back that 

evening. 

1044. Chairman. — That was on Saturday evening ? 

— On Saturday evening. 

1045. The Solicitor-General. — Well? — When I went 
back — we were late, of course, that evening — I took 
those two keys from where I had left them, and I 
took them round that evening, and handed them over 
to Sir Arthur Vicars. 

1046. May I take it then that according to your 
statement your strong room key was in your drawer 
at home? — Yes. 

1047. Chairman. — In the desk? 

1048. The Solicitor-General. — Was it locked up in 
the desk? — Yes — how do you mean locked up? 

1049. Was the desk locked in which it was? — Oh. 
yes; as far as I remember it was locked. 

1050. And did you yourself open your desk for the 
purpose of getting it?— Yes. 

1051. And you saw it was there in your desk ? — 

Yes. 

1052. And was there with it the latch-key of the 
door ? — Yes. 

1053. And were they both in the same position and 
place that you put them so far back as April? — 

Well, I could not say if I put them back in April. 

1054. But when you last put them there? — Yes. 

1055. There is no doubt about that? — Oh, there is 
no doubt about that. 

1056. Now, what did you do with that strong room 
key that night ? — After dinner I went round to see 
Sir Arthur Vicars, 'and I handed him over those keys. 

1057. Which keys? — The strong room key and the 
key of the door, the latch-key. 

1058. Did you say to him then anything why? — 

Well, I thought I ought to give them up to him. 

1059. But did you tell him why? — I don’t 

(The Witness paused.) 

1060. What did you say to him when you gave him 
the keys?— I brought them round to liim, and gave 
them to him. I think there was some inquiry about 
what keys they had, or something like that. 

1061. Did you give him any reason at all for 
giving up the latch-key to him and the strong room 
key that night? — Not that I can remember. 

1062. Chairman. — But was it all in consequence of 
the disappearance of the jewels that you gave them 
up ? — Oh, yes. 

1063. Mr. Starxie. — Did he ask you for them, or 
was it voluntary on your part? — That I would not 
like to say for certain. He might have asked me, 
and I may not remember. You see, when this was 
discovered there was a great shock to us all, and 
after this lapse of time it is not very easy to re- 
member everything, and I don’t want to say anything 
for certain that I am not sure of. 

1064. The Solicitor-General. — To the best of your 
recollection. It would occur to one as probable that 
there was some conversation between you and him 

' when you gave up the keys to him ?— Well, I do not 
think I could say for certain if there was one, or 
what it was. If I might have a few minutes to try 
and collect my thoughts ou that? 

1065. Certainly, with pleasure ? — May I have my 
statement that I made? 

1066. I do not think there is any objection in the 

world, Mr. Mahony. ( Statement handed to Wit- 

ness.) ? — Because I gave this when everything was 
fresh in my memory. I think I said here the 
13th of May. According to the statement here it 
was the 17th of May. 

1067. That does not matter ? — No. 

1068. That is on the occasion of your coming back ? 

— Yes. 

1069. It does not matter one bit. It is only quite 
fair to this gentleman to say at once that there is 
not any substantial or, I think, any variance at all, 
between what he has said and what there is in that 
statement? — I see there are a few errors in this, 
and that when I gave that date, the 17th of May', 
it had to be looked up. 

1070. Chairman. — We are all liable to make mis- 
takes about matters of date? — Yes, I was quite 
anxious to say anything I could. 

1071. Is there any record here of any conversation 
you had with Sir Arthur Vicars when you brought 
him the keys?— None. I was not asked that ques- 
tion. 

D 
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.. . 1072. The Solicitor-General. — Do not take me as 

1 L ' BL1 ~ ' i u the least suggesting that there is any variance. I 
Jan. 13, 1903. only want to get at the facts, and I should be very 
glad, having regard to your relationship with Sir 
Arthur Vicars, If I couid dispense with asking you 
at all, and everyone quite appreciates that, and that 
is tile reason, that I stated that I do not think there 
is a particle of variation. Will you tell me this, Mr. 
Mahony, about the strong room key. Could it be 
possible that you returned that key to Sir Arthur 
Vicars before you went away for that rather extended 
period of your illness, from April till July? — Oh, I 
could not possibly have. 

1073. Because what would occur to one would be 
ibis — that as you were going away, being all, you 
might have thought, it a prudent thing to give up to 
Sir Arthur Vicars the key of the strong room at that 
time?— Well, I got ill rather suddenly during my 
work, and I went to see my doctor, and he said that 
I should go away at once. I had been over-doing ft. 
And I went to Bray only at first. 

1074. And, as I understand, your distinct recollec- 
tion is that after the robbery you gave up the strong 
room key ?— Yes ; I am quite certain of that. 

1075. And that you found the latch-key, with the 
s rong room key, safe ? — Yes. 

1076. Chairman. — And if any witness said that on 
the morning on which this occurrence took place your 
key of the strong room door was locked up in the 
strong room wrapped up in oiled paper, can you give 
any explanation of that ? — That my key was wrapped 
up ? 


1077. That you had given back your key to Sir 
Arthur Vicars some time before this"? — That someone 
had stated this? 

1078. Yes?— Well, I should have said that they 
had made a mistake, because there was another key. 
I understand fchaj there were four keys. So I should 
say simply that they were confusing”. 

1079. There was a key Mr. Burtcliaell had. Do you 
know anything about that ? — 1 understood that he had 
a key. 

1080. Do you know wliat became of it? — Oh, no. 

1081. Do you know whether Mr. Burtehaell was in 
possession of that key at the time of the disappear- 
ance of the jewels ?— Not that I know of. I am just 
trying to think if there is anything that could fix it. 
This is my difficulty, if I may explain. Different 
things happen, you see, at different times. I know that 
Mr. Burtcliaell had had a key — had a key, we will say, 
of the strong room— but whether he had it at that 
particular time, and I am afraid of mixing up one 
period with another. 


1082. Mr. Jones. — Do you recollect what Sir 
Arthur Vicars did with your key when you gave it 
back to him on the night of the 6th ? — I have no idea 
at all. 

1083. When did you next see it, or did you ever 
it again?— I suppose that I would not be .able to 

distinguish between that particular key that I had 
and another key. 

1084. Had you ever seen any keys of the strong room 
wrapped up in oiled paper in the strong room ? — Not 
that I remember. I may have seen it afterwards. 

1085. Yes, afterwards. Could you say for certain 
whether you saw afterwards two keys wrapped up in 
oiled paper in the strong room ?— No, I could not I 
could not say for certain whether I had seen one or 
whether it was before or afterwards. 

1086. Mr. Staukie. — Could you say who had the 
key that you gat of the strong room before you got 
it?— -I understand— I could not say for certain — that 
Mr. Blake had it. He was Athlone Pursuivant of 
Anns, and he resigned about Christmas, 1906, and 
he was away, you see, too, at that period. 

1087. Chairman.— Then you got it when Mr. Blake 
went away, and you are quite certain you never gave 
rt back to Sir Arthur Vicars from Christmas, 1906, 
tall when?— I am thinking ovft- that key. Really I 
am m Meat doubt about this, and feel in great diffi- 
cultv. Sir Arthur Vicars might have been away for 
a few days between, say, the time I got ill and 
innstmas, and I might have got it at that period, 
and much later on again. I think it right to say that, 

S"* 0 * I am not quite certain. 

1088 . ine Solicitor-General. — J ust try to search vour 
memory. Tell me now, do I understand. Your pre- 
sent recollection seems to be this— that there might 
h*^be«i a period between Christmas, 1906, and the 
rotibery m which you did return the strong room key 


to Sir Arthur Vicars ? — Yes; I may have; and I may 
have got it again. That is what I am not certain 
about. 

1069. Can you tell us, according to the best of your 
recollection what that period was in which you might 
have so returned it to him ? — I think if I could see a 
calendar of the period I might be able. 

1090. Can you say at all ? — Well, I forget when 
Easter came. 

1091. It might have been during the Easter period, 
as I understand ? — Yes, that I might have got them 
again. Stay. I am in great doubt about this. I 
think it right to tell you that I am in doubt. 

1092. Quite right. But there might have been, as 
I understand, a considerable time up to at least the 
Easter of 1907 during which Sir Arthur Vicars had 
your strong room key 1 — Yes, there might have been ; 
but I would not like to say for certain that he had. 

1093. You really do not seem to remember dis- 
tinctly ? — I cannot remember that distinctly. 

1094. And it might have been that during that 
•time, so fair as you know, he placed that key of yours 
with Mr. Burtchaell’s key ? — I cannot say. 

1095. You cannot say what he did with your key ? — 
Supposing that I did give it back ? 

1096. Yes? — Oh, I cannot say at all. I may be 
mixing it up with some other period possibly. 

1097. Chairman. — A re you positive that when you 
went to England you left the strong room key locked 
up in your desk ? — I am actually positive of that. 

1098. And that it was not taken out of that desk 
till the 6th of July ? — As far as I am aware. 

1099. And that on the evening of the 6th of July 
you did take it out and return it to Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — Yes, that happened for certain. There is 
absolutely no doubt about that. 

1100. The Solicitor-Ge-neral. — Now, you, of course, 
•Mr. Mahony, we all know, never had the key of the 
safe containing the regalia? — Never. 

1101. You never had it in your possession at all ? — 
I do net think I ever 3iad it in my hand. I can cer- 
tainly say I never had it in my possession. 

1102. There were then four keys of the strong 
room ? — Yes. 

1103. Mr. BurtahaelTs key, is not that so? — Yes, I 
think so. 

1104. Your key? — Yes. 

1105. Stivey’s key? — Yes. 

1106. And Sir Arthur Vicar’s own key ? — That I 
do not know, whether Sir Arthur Vicars had a kev or 
not. 

1107. Who had the fourth key? — That I do not 
know about-. 

1108. One would be inclined to suppose that if there 
were four keys the principal of the office would have 
had one ? — Well, but then that is a supposition, is not 
it? I do not know exactly what I am to answer to 
that. 

1109. So far as you know, had Sir Arthur Vicars 
himself a key of the strong room ? — I cannot say for 
certain — I mean if there is a fourth key I conclude 
that he had it. Whether he had it in his pocket or 
somewhere else, I suppose it was in his custody. 

1110. That is all. There were Burtchaell’s key, 
your key, Stivey's, and Six Arthur Vicars’ ? — Yes. 

1111. That exhausts the four keys? — I mean I 
always understood there were four keys, but really 
there might have been six, for all I might have 
known. 

1112. Then Burtchaell's, so far as vou know, was in 
the Strong Room, was it? — I do not” know. 

1113. Nc5w, of this you are certain, that your own 
key was locked up at home ? — Yes. 

1114. And if Burtchaell’s key was in the strong 
room there were then only two outstanding keys, viz., 
Stivey’s and Sir Arthur Vicars’ ?— Yes. 

1115. With which the strong room door could be 
opened ? — Yes. 

1116. Chairman. — What time did you arrive in 
Dublin on the morning of Wednesday, the 3rd of 
July? — Well, I always come by the Mail. 

1117. What is the ordinary time of the Mail to 
arrive? — Before I answer that may I just make a 
statement. I generally have a cabin and go on sleep- 
ing, and I get up to Dublin about nine o’clock. 

1H8- About nine o’clock? — No. I am wrong there. 
About half-past eight or so. 
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1119. Then you came to the office that day ? — No, I 
did not. I was tired, because I had been in England 
doing various things the day before and travelling all 
night. I rested, and did some things at home. 

1120. You came to the pffice the next day, the 4tli 
.July ? — Yes. 

1121. And did anybodv in the office tell you that 
the outer door had been'unlocked on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 3rd?— No. Nobody told me that. 
I am quite certain of that. 

1122. Did Sir Arthur Vicars never mention that 
circumstance to you, that the charwoman, coming on 
the morning of the 3rd July, had found the outer 
door unlocked 1 — I might have hoard it discussed 
after the robbery. 

1123. But I mean on the day after you came. The 
day after your arrival ?— Oh, no, sir. I never heard 
a word about it prior to the discovery of the robbery. 

1124. Was anything said to you about the strong 
room door having been found open on the morning 
of the Saturday ? — When I came in ? 

1125. Yes ? — Not a word. 

1126. What time did you come in on Saturday ? — 
I remember I had considerable difficulty when I was 
giving information last July in remembering exactly 
when I came in that morning, but it was between 
eleven and twelve. 

1127. How long did you remain in the office 
that day? On that Saturday ?— Oh, very late. 

1128. Now, did Sir Arthur Vicars at any time 
during that Saturday tell you that the strong room 
had been found open that morning? — Not that I 
remember. 

1129. Did he ask you at any time where your key 
of the strong room was ?— I do not think so. " 

1130. Did he make any inquiry at all about the 
key of the strong room which he knew was in your 
possession? — Not that I remember-. There was some 
conversation, I think, something about keys, but 
whether it was afterwards or whether it was that 
day I cannot remember. 

1131. Before you gave up the key to Sir Arthur 
Vicars in the evening, had there been any conversa- 
tion between you and Sir Arthur Vicars about the 
strong room ? — Oh, no. Not that I can remember. 
About the strong room having been found open ? 

1132. Yes?— Oh, no. 

1133.. Was the circumstance ever mentioned to you 
at all? — On Monday, I think. 

1134. But I mean on the Saturday 1— Oh, no. Not 
on the Saturday. I know that the messenger, when 
I came in, never said a word about it, because he 
generally keeps my letters and things there on a 
little table, and when I walk in in the morning it is 
my custom to go and get them and then go up- 
stairs. That is, v I mean, whatever might come to me 
personally as distinguished from the Office. 

1135. Well, after the discovery of course Sir Arthur 
Vicars told you about the jewels being lost on the 
Saturday ? — On . the Saturday. 

1136. Yes? — Well, I do not know how exactly to 
answer. But may I explain what happened about 
the matter? 

1137. Yes? — I was upstairs. Sir Arthur Vicars 
called me once or twice, and I think I had just 
come back from lunch or something, and I came 
down stairs and came in here, and I found him 
looking ghastly white, with the case, I think it 
is morocco, in which these jewels were kept, open, 
and he said " Gone”! or something like that. 

1138. Then, of course, you had some conversation 
about how possibly they could have been abstracted? 
— I am afraid I do not remember what took place, or 
what we said. 

1139. But did he at that time say the strong room 
door had been found open that morning?— Oh, no. 


1140. He did not ask you where your keys were, or 
whether anybody could have had access to your key ? 
—Oh, I am certain he did not, and I am prepared 
to swear that, and another - thing, I do not sup- 
pose it occurred to him to ask, because it was not 
the strong room that we discovered the loss in. It 
was here, the safe, and I had no key of that safe. 

1141. But the finding of the strong room door open 
at the same time was certainly a very curious coinci- 
dence, to say the least of it?— When the messenger 
heal'd about it that morning? 

1142. Yes? — I consider it very curious. 

1143. And you and Sir Arthur Vicars had no con- 
versation about that at all?— Oh, I may have had 
it, and I am certain I did have several conversations 
with Sir Arthur Vicars afterwards, because I thought 
that was a very curious circumstance indeed. 

1144. Mr. Starkie.— Were you in Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ room when. Stivey went up there, about a 
quarter past two, on the 6th?— I am sure I must 
have been, because when Sir Arthur Vicars found 
this out he called me ; and I think I was in his 
room. 

1145. Did you see Stivey there about that time? 
— I am sure I must have seen him. 

1146. What was Stivey doing in the room?— That 
I do not remember. I do not think I paid any atten- 
tion to it at all. 

1147. Was he sent on any message, or given any 
direction? — Well, I know I have heard what he was 
sent on, but I personally do not remember thafr 

1148. Do you remember his being in the room? — 
Well, I know, you see, from conversation and every- 
thing that he was, but if I were asked whether I, 
personally (witness did not finish answer). 

1149. Was there a collar of the Order of St. 
Patrick in the room at the time? — Oh, yes. That 
came that morning. 

1150. Do you know what became of it ? — That came, 
and it was opened by me. The messenger brought 
it up. It was Lord de Ros’s collar. 

1151. Can you say what became of it ? — It remained 
there till Sir Arthur Vicars came in. He came in 
very shortly afterwards, after it came up from West’s. 

1152. But you do not know what afterwards became 
of it? — Oh, I found it down here. 

1153. You do not know how ic came down? — I do 
know that the messenger brought it down ; but I do 
not remember. 

1154. You know it from hearsay ? — I know it from 
hearsay ; but if I am asked if I did actually see him 
bring it down I cannot say that I did. It is possible 
I may have seen it, but it dad not impress me at the 
time. 

1155. The Solicitor-General. — Is there any book hi 
tile office, Mr. Mahouy, recording, the attendance of 
the officials — the Heralds, Pursuivant, or other 
officials of the office? — Not that I know. 

1156. Mr. Starkie. — Is there an official diary kept 
by any officials in the office ? — In the strong room there 
is some book for entries. 

1157. Buifc is there no personal official diary kept by 
the officials? — No, I do not keep a diary myself ; ana 
I am sorry, sir, that I did not, now. But these official 
entries are more in relation to the official work, so 
that things may be put on record for others after- 
wards. There is a letter book, of course, that will 
tell a good deal which would help you as regards the 
date. Should I remember any other tilings I will 
tell you. 

1158. The Solicitor-General. — If there is any matter 
of importance, I am sure the Commissioners will re- 
ceive it from you. 

1159. Chairman. — If there is any supplemental evi- 
dence you can give we shall be quite prepared to hear 
it from you?— If there is anything that occurs to me. 


Mr. John O’Keeffe examined by the Solicitor-General. 


1160. You are in the employment, Mr. John 
O’Keeffe, of the Board of Works? — Yes. 

1161. And your business, I understand, is to attend 
to the gas and water? — Yes, sir. 

1162. You have been here for the last five years ? — 
.Six years. 


1163. Do you visit the Office of Arms for the purpose 
of lighting the clock in the Tower ? — Yes, sir. 

1164. What was the last occasion on which you came 
to the Office for that purpose? — About the 24th of 
March. 

1165. 1907?— Yes, sir. 

D 2 


Dull LIN. 

II. lit, 1908. 
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Dcbus. 1166- Had you a latch-key for the outer door? — 
_ ' ' Yes. 

.fan. 13. 1$08. 1167. From whom did you go*, it ? — Christopher 

Corcoran's sou— the son of the deceased man. 

1168. He was your predecessor in the same work ? — 
Yes, sir. His son gave it to me. 

1169. And on the occasions you came here to light 
the clock in tho Tower did you use that key for the 
purpose of entering the office ? — Coming in the front 
door — that is only the front door. 

1170. How, then, did you approach the Clock 
Tower? — By upstairs, which has no connection with 
any other door, only to walk in the door and upstairs 
— its a continuation upstairs. 

1171. Going by the stairs you eventually reach the 
Clock Tower?— Yes. 

1172. And having done your work you come down 
again ? — Yes, and close the door. 

1173. And you have no resort at all to any of the 
other rooms in the Office? — No, sir. 

1174. Mr. Joses. — rs it the outer door of this office 
he is talking of? — The outer door, that is the front 
door coming up. 


1175. The Solicitor-General. — You never had to 
come into the present place, where we are now sit- 
ting ? — No. 

1176. Chairman. — You just went straight up to the 
Clock Tower, and came down? — Yes, sir. 

1177. The Solicitor-General. — Did you ever see any 
jewels here ? — Never, sir. 

1178. Did you know there were any jewels? — 
Never, sir; and didn’t know there was such a thing 
in the place. 

1179. And the last time you were here was about 
the 24th of March? — About the 24tli of March the 
season closed. When the season closed they stopped 
lighting the clock, and then I stopped also. 

1180. When the Castle season terminates the Clock 
Tower is not illuminated by night ? — No, sir. 

1181. And you have no business here? — No busi- 
ness whatever here after that. 

1182. What did you do with that key? — I kept it 
in my possession from the time I got it from Chris- 
topher Corcoran till the time Mr. Kerr of the “ G ” 
Division took it up from me after the jewels had 
been stolen. Mr. Kerr has it at the present time. 

1183. That is the detective ? — Y’es, sir. 


Detective Officer Owen- Kerb examined by the Solicitor-General. 


1184. You are a Detective Officer of the “ G ” Divi- 
sion? — Yes, sir. 

1185. And how long have you been doing duty in 
connection with the Castle?— Five years, last August. 

1186. What is your duty at night here in connec- 
tion with the various offices? — To inspect them, and 
see that all is aorrect, and no fires in the place, and 
nothing dangerous to the building, and no one con- 
cealed. 

1187. How many offices have you to inspect with 
that view ? — The State Apartments, the terrace of 
buildings known as La Toudie’s Bank at the rere 
of this, this office, the Chief Secretary’s office and all 
connected with it, and private residences of Court 
■uncials when they are open here when anyone is 
employed m them. I have no keys of the residences, 
with the exception of Sir Anthony Weldon’s house. 

1188. Have you the keys of the several offices that 
it is your duty to inspect ? — I have. 

1189. And have you had those keys in your pos- 
duty°?L_YL. t le laSfc y6arS W,lile P erformin g that 

1190. Tell me; when, in the summer time, do you 
begin Jour nightly inspection ?— As soon as the offices 
are vacant. I do the State Apartments always before 
ialf-past five, and I do that immediately unless that 
something prevented me, and then I would do it as 
soon as possible afterwards. I never take a light into 
the State Apartments. 

im. No?— Winter or summer; when the workmen 
d - clo ? ed U P and g° for the might. 

uu. And m the summer time what is your usual 
hour for inspection of the State rooms l— Well, it is 
generally finished at sir, but I may say that in the 
early part of this summer it was much later, be- 
« ause workmen were employed there as late as half- 
P iin¥ V ? n dunn £ the outside painting. 
eaSv T St ye X r ’ 1907?- Yes; until some time 

early m June, the 5th or 6th of June. The usual 
h Tfo? re iT all,n f, af ^r that was half-past five. 

iicK ^ r °, m th ® ? th or 6th out?— Yes. 

fil in' y°«r inspection would be from half-past 
five to six o clock?— Yes, the State Apartments. P 

— T« 06 'T,3w. a n ar i ment .^4 y° u inspect after that? 
b^ildiS Bank> 38 14 18 Called > that terrace of 

habituallv? W ftf/u y0ur oe in8 P ect ' ion of tha t take 
namtually?— ! should say 25 minutes would be the 

1198 That would take us up to possibly half-nasr 

»“ f Oil /» 

1 ", ' ? f , * h “ OS'* of Arms 

tnrrd on your beat? — Yes that «« 
gTW £ my w£ 

*■ 

To^^iC 1 ' *" <* it!- 


1202. And your time, as a rule, would be in or 
about half-past six o’clock? — In or about half-past 
six, and sometimes later. 

1203. And would it be generally later? — Well, it 
might be as late as 8 o’clock on rare occasions, be- 
cause I might not commence my inspection imme- 
diately after office hours. 

1204. I suppose it was generally known through 
the place that you were the officer making the inspec- 
tion?— Yes, sir; it is generally known to the staffs 
of the several offices. 

1205. That an inspection is made and is made by 
you ?— Yes, made by me. 

1206. Now, supposing you came into an office in 
which there happened to be some official remaining, 
would you still make your inspection in his presence ? 
— Well, I would apologise, because I make it a point 
not to disturb people in their offices, and it happened 
on many occasions that I did. go in before all the 
officials had withdrawn, and I apologised and with- 
drew. 

1207. And would it be your course to go back again ? 
—It would, sir, or I would inspect the remainder of 
the building or the remainder of the offices, and if it 
was a responsible or senior official I might not so 
back to it that night. 

1208. Supposing, in other words, that a high official 
of an office happened to be present in the office when 
you came for your inspection, do I understand that 
you might make your inspection, and under these 
circumstances would not again that night go back to 
the office ? — That is so. 

1209. I suppose that would apply to this office?— 
It would. 


1210. Then supposing Sir Arthur Vicars was here 
and you came in, in the course of your inspection, 
you might not again return because of the mere cir- 
cumstance that he was present ? — I might not, sir. 
T might say, sir, that in any office that there is gas 
lighting in it is an unusual tiling for high officials to 
extinguish the gas after them, and I would always 
come back in such a case and put out the gas. 

_ 1211. But, of course, there was no gas lighting in 
the summer season ? — Not in the summer season ; not 
in July. 

1212. And then that reason for going back would not 
exist in this case in the month of July?— It would 


1213. Do you remember coming to this Office of 
A ™ s on Friday evening the 5th July ? — I do, sir. 

1214. Before I come to that date I must ask you 
about the previous Tuesday night ?— Yea ; I was here 
on the Tuesday night 

week 16 ’ Every nigtt that week ?— Every night that 

1216. Have you any recollection of what hour, 
about, you were here on Tuesday night?— Well, I 
would say about 7 o’clock. 

1217. How did you admit yourself to the office?— 
Always by means of a latchkey of this office. 
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1218. And would that apply to Tuesday night? — 
It did. 

1219. Did you open the door with your latchkey ? — 
I did. 

1220. And was the door locked when you came? — 
It was, sir. 

1221. I believe unless it was locked your latchkey 
would not operate? — Well, I have been experimenting 
since on it, and the latchkey would operate, but I 
would say that it would require no pressure to turn it 
round and it would, of course, attract my attention. 

1222. Is it your evidence that the door was locked 
on Tuesday evening when you came here for your 
inspection? — It was, sir. 

1225. And you -made your inspection of the office? 
—I did. 

1224. And then left by the outer door? — Left by 
the outer door. 

1225. Chairman. — There was no one in the office? 
—No one in the office. 

1226. The Solicitor-General. — After you left ■ the 
outer door what did you do with it? — I always pull 
it after me ; I turn the lower handle and put pressure 
on it to see if the bolt was shot. 

1227. And did you do that that night? — I did, sir, 
and every night. 

1228. So that, I understand, that when you went 
out you turned the handle and put pressure on it, 
and the door remained in position? — Remained in 
position. 

1229. Which led you to the conclusion that the 
door was locked ? — Yes ; that the bolt was shot. 

1230. That was the state in which you left it ? — Yes. 

1231. iMr. Stark ie. — Did you go into the rooms in 
the office ? — I did, sir, every room. 

1232. The Solicitor-General. — In making your in- 
spection you go into every room of the office ? — Every 
loom of the office, -and every place in the basement. 

1233. Every place in the basement? — Basement and 
cellars -and all. 

1234. Cellars? — Coal cellars. They go in right 
under the carriage-way in the entrance to the Castle 
Yard. 

1235. And do you every night make a complete and 
exhaustive inspection of that kind? — I go through 
every place. 

1236. Mr. Jones. — There is no communication be- 
tween this office and the cellars ? — There is, sir ; the 
coal cellars of this office are outside Die office under 
that carriage-way. 

1237. Mr. Starkie. — Would it be possible to get in 
from the outside through the cellars? — It would not. 

1236. Why ? — 'Because a sentry walks up and down. 

1239. If there was not a sentry there? — There is a 
■coal stopper. 

1240. Could a person get through it? — No adult 
person. 

1241. If they could get in through the hole could 
they get into the office?— Oh, if they did get in they 
could get into any pairt of the office. I say they could 
get from one cellar into the office. But-, however, 
there was a latch put on to -a staple, and if they went 
in they oou-ld not get out without forcing the door. 

1242. Is that the only opening down to the coal 
cellars ? — Yes ; there is another one further along, a 
corresponding one. 

1243. Chairman. — Only a little boy could get down 
that? — Only some boy, iand no one could get in, be- 
cause there is a policeman there and a sentry. 

1244. The Solicitor-General. — You make a com- 
plete inspection of every office and every room, in- 
cluding the cellars, night after night? — I do, sir, 
night after night. 

1245. And did you make your inspection on the 
night of the 2nd July ? — Yes. 

1246. And then you told us -that there was no one 
present at all ? — No one present. 

1247. And' you locked the door after you? — Locked 
it after me, and pulled it -and tried and tested it. 

1248. Chairman. — And of course you never put 
hack -the catch of the lock? — Oh, no, sir. I pull the 
door and it bangs. 

1249. But suppose you came to the office for the 
purpose of inspection, and you went to put hack the 
catch of the lock ? — It is with the key that I would 
open the door. 

1250. But after you got in ? — Oh, no ; I always 
pull out my key, and put it in my pocket, and draw 
the door after me. 

1251. If the latch w as drawn back land caught so 
that it would not operate on the door at all it could 
not have been you that did it ? — Oh, no. 


1252. Mr. Starkie. — Did you always close and Lock D 
the door after you when you came in, and keep it so 

while you were in the house?— I closed and bolted it Jan. 13, 1908. 

after me, and it shot. Once I had opened it I would 

pull it back again, and draw the door strongly after 

me, and then it shut by itself without the aid of the 

key. 

1253. The Solicitor-General. — Now, you remember 
Friday night, the 5th of July? — I do, sir. 

1254. What time did you come that evening to 
make your inspection ?— Well, soon after 7 o’clock'. 

1255. Did you make an inspection then going 
through all the offices ?— Through all the offices, and 
the whole place. 

1256. And did you observe anyone present in any 
single office ? — No, sir ; the blinds drawn and place 
still. 

1257. When you say shortly after 7, can you give 
the Commission any idea of about how soon after 
7 it was ? — Well, when I had my inspection of this 
house finished I went out to the barrack, where I re- 
side, .and .remained there more than an hour, -because 
I paused and thought the Chief Secretary’s Office 
would not be vacant at the time, at least all the 
officials would not have been gone, and the office- 
cleaners. There come in) office-cleaners to those 

offices, it being their duty to attend, and I always 
went round when .the office-cleaners had cleared out. 

1258. In other words, as I understand it, when 
you had completed your inspection here it was not 
your time to begin your inspection of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Offices ? — It was not sir. 

1260. Chairman. — There were some people in the 
Chief Secretary's Office? — Yes. 

1261. The Solicitor-General. — And you spent your 
time in your barracks ? — Yes. 

1262. That is Exchange Court ? — Exchange Court. 

1263. Having regard to that, can you give 
any idea of how soon after 7 o’clock it was that you. 
were here? — Well, I would fix it that the inspection 
was finished at half-past seven. 

1264. Are j’ou certain of that? — Well, I might be 
five minutes astray. I do not often look at my watch, 
but generally my time at that hour of the evening 
is very well gauged. 

1265. Well, when you were making your inspec- 
tion that Friday evening, did you come into this 
room ? — I did, sir ; in fact it was the first room that 
I came into. 

1266. You knew of the presence of the safe here? — 

I did. 

1267. Did you know at that time whether that 
safe contained jewels? — I had no knowledge that 
jewels were there; I knew that the gold collars were 
there. 

1268. But you did no.t know that the jewels were 
there?— I did not. 

1269. Did you, on that occasion, when you came 
in, see that safe? — I saw the safe. 

1270. Did you make any examination at all on that 
evening to see whether it was locked _ or not ? — -W ell, 

I saw the handle in its normal position, dropped or 
dc-wn, so that it was not disturbed, and it was al- 
ways locked. I sometimes tested it, but I did not 
lost it on that evening. It was only when workmen 
or strangers would be employed in this office that 
I tested the presses iand doors, and looked for papers 
that might be strewn about, or portable property 
that might be carried off. 

1271. In other words it was not your habit to test 
the safe ? — It was not. 

1272. You were satisfied that you saw it apparently 

locked ?— Yes ; apparently locked. * 

1273. do you know the strong room door?— I 
do, sir. 

1274. Did you see that strong room door that In- 
day night?— I did, sir. 

2275. When you saw it, was it open or locked 1 — It 
was closed and bolted, and I am sure it was locked. 

I have 'always got the habit of jerking it to the right 
to see, and I could not swear I jerked it <to the right 
on that occasion, but I feel sure that I did. 

1276. It was your habit in that case to work the 

handle?— To work the handle; and I sometimes got 
hold of the handle and swung myself round the 
comer by it, and then went down to the basement, 
and from the basement by the stiirs. commencing with 
the looms on the floor, and going up to the higher 
ones. . .... 

1277. But as to the position it was, was it closed 
too ? — it- W as, and bolted, with the handle down ; and 
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I am almost positively sura that I jerked the handle 
to the Tight to see that it was locked. 

3. 1278. Chairman. — It could not have been standing 

ajar? — It could not have been standing ajar. 

1279. You would know that at once?— I would, and 
I wouid notice if the handle was crosswise, which 
would indicate that the bolt was not shot, and I ami 
sure, and almost- certain, that I jerked the handle to 
the right-. 

1280. The Solicitor-General.— On that night when 
you were here did you examine the basement — did you 
us? any matches in the cell are at all? — I used no 
matches in the basement, but I did in the coal cellars. 
One coal cellar is a disused cellar ; it was the only 
means of light that I had at that time. 

1281. Now, having made your inspection that night, 
did you leave in. the ordinary way, and close the door 
after you? — I left in the ordinary way, and closed 
the door behind me. 

1282. And then you left, and went to Exchange 
Court Barracks?— Yes; and after some time came 
back and finished my inspection of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Offices. 

1283. Did you come out through this gate here ?— I 
did ; through this gate. 

1284. And did you come back through that gate? — 
I did. (Witness points oittto Mr. Jones the position of 
the Chief Secretary’s Office, and the extent, of his in- 
spection). 

1285. How long does the inspection of this office 
take, as a rule ?— Well, about twelve minutes or 
fifteen. 

1286. Did you ever come in when Sir Arthur Vicars 
was here? — well, a few times. 

1287. Do you remember Saturday, the 6th July, the 
date of the discovery ? — I do, sir. 

1288. When on that date did you hear that some- 
thing was wrong in the office? — Well, about ten 
minutes or fifteen past four. 

1289. Did you come up here? — I did, sir. 

1290. Where did you come to ? — I came to this office. 

1291. Who was here? — Sir Arthur Vicars was here, 
tlie Assistant-Commissioner of the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police, Superintendent Lowe, Mi*. Mahony, and, 

I think, Mr. Horlock and Mr. Burtchaell. Stdvey 
came to the door when ho heard me -at it ; but I do 
not know whether lie followed me in. 

1292. Had the opening of the outer door — the fact 
that the outer door was found open on the Wednesday 
morning — been reported to you at all? — No, sir. 

1293. When first did you hear that from anyone ? — 
I heard it about three o’clock on Sunday, the 7th of 
July, from Mrs. Farrell, the office cleaner, at her 
own house. 

1294. Was she the first person you heard it from? 
— She was the first person I heard it from. 

1295. Coming to that occasion on the Saturday, 
when you oame into this room do you remember -that 
when you came into the room Sir Arthur Vicars ad- 
dressed you ? — He did, sir. 

1296. What did he say to you? — "Ken - , the jewels 
are all gone; some of the smart boys that have been 
over for the King’s visft made a clean sweep of 
them.” 

1297. When he said that to you, the door of the 
safe, I believe, was open? — It was standing open, and 
the cases inside in it. There might have been one 
case out or so . My recollection is that they were in- 
side all of them. 

1298. Did he tell you how the safe came to be dis- 
covered unlocked ? — He did. I then asked him one ques- 
tion — I did not think it proper to ask many questions 
when my superior officers were present — but I ventured 
to ask one question : " How did it come to be open? ” 
and Sir Arthur Vicars said, “ The Board of Works 
again ; I have asked them for a good safe, for which I 
have correspondence to show, and they re- 
fused it and they did not give it to me ; 
I have no confidence in this safe:” Then 
after describing how it was found out he said, “I 
sent Stdvey with a collar,” he used two letters of the 
alphabet, I don’t know exactly what they were, S.S. 
or something like that, I forget the two noblemen’s 
names, Lord Enniskillen or Lord Erne, but since I 
understand it is Lord de Ros, “and he came and 
found it open,” and then Stivey, whether he was in 
the room or coming in after me or not, came forward 
and described how he found it open. 

1299. Did Stivey say anything about the number of 
y^ars he was in the office? — He said, " Though I am 
six yean ” — it might be more or less, but that is my 

■ recollection — “ I am a little over six years ” or “ near 
six yean, I never had that key in my hand before.” 


1300. When he said that, did Sir Arthur Vicars say 
anything? — He said “ Yes, that is so. I was thronged 
owing to pressure of business and I sent Stivey, but I 
was coming immediately after him.” 

1301. And did he say anything about whether he 
had left that key ever out of his possession before? — 
He said, “ That key was always in my possession and 
I never left it out of it- before.” 

1302. Now, when he said that he had no confidence 
in this safe did he add anything to that? — He said, 
“We have in the strong room a safe ” — well, it was 
some time afterwards in reply to a remark made, my 
recollection is that it was made by Superintendent 
Lowe. 

1303. Just tell us what he said, and, first of all, 
what was the remark that called forth the statement ? 
— “ What about the strong room, were there any 
marks on the door ? or anything missing from it,” 
and he said, “ No, it’s a Milner’s safe and it is quite 
secure,” and he mentioned another safe company, 
“ Milner or Chubb locks are burglar-proof.” I state 
all these words from my recollection ; I have not any 
particular notes, but I give, as far as I know, the 
weight or meaning of the words. 

1304. On that occasion, in this very room, do I 
understand you to say that Mr. Lowe asked him with 
reference to the strong room door ? — He did, sir ; that 
is my recollection of it. 

1305. What was it that he asked him ? — Whether there 
were any marks on the door or was everything right, 
and he said “Yes, its a fine safe, a Milner safe, the 
Milner’s and Chubb’s safes are burglar-proof, but 
the Ratner’s are not up-to-date. 

1306. Obsolete or not up-to-date ? — Up-to-date was 
the word used. 

1307. Did he say anything as to how the lock in 
the strong room door could be opened, whether only 
by its own key or anything to that effect? — He did. 
He said, “ It’s burglar-proof and could not be opened 
only by its own key.” 

1308. Did he on that occasion, while that conver- 
sation was passing, at all say that in fact the strong 
room door had been found open that morning ? — No, 

1309. And while you were present in this office on 
that Saturday did you hear it said by anyone that the 
strong room door was found open ? — No one ; no men- 
tion of it. 

1310. Chairman. — Stivey was present at this time? 
— Yes ; he must have been present-. Stivey attended 
knocks at the door. Mr. Lowe was present for a 
short time ; I think most of the people here were here 
when this conversation passed. 

1311. Was it after Stivey said “I have been six 
years in the office and had never handled that 
key before,” that the conversation about the 
strong room took place ? — It was, sir, at a 
considerably later stage; it may have been half an 
hour ; it was not a continuation of the conversation. 

1312. Stivey was present? — I would not say he was 
present, because he answered knocks at the time. 

1313. And he was going backwards and forwards? 
— Backwards and forwards. He had not quitted the 
premises. 

1314. At any rate, Stivey did not say anything 
to you about the strong room door having been found 
open? — He did not. 

1315. And, on the contrary, Sir Arthur Vicars said 
it was up-to-date, and could only be opened by its 
own key ? — Yes. I was present for most of the even- 
ing, except when I was sent on one message to Ex- 
change-court by Superintendent Lowe, and nearly 
all the people came and went, and at a later stage 
the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Ross, came. 

1316. Mr. Starkie. — When did you first hear that 
the strong room door had been found open ? — At about 
3 o’clock on Sunday, the 7th July, from Mrs. Far- 
rell, the office cleaner. 

1317. Mr. Jones. — At the same time that she told 
you about the outer door being open on the Wednes- 
day? — Yes, sir. I learned the two at the same t>me, 
and learned from her also that she had reported it to 
Sir Arthur Vicars, reported both incidents to Sir 
Arthur Vicars through Stivey, the messenger. 

1318. The Solicitor- General. — Now, do you remem- 
ber anything being said on that occasion here about 
the diamonds, and what would result if they were 
offered for sale? — There was some remark made by 
somebody— I do not know who — “ Could the diamonds 
be identified?” and Sir Arthur Vicars said they 
could be identified, as some time ago West's people, 
or someone in West’s, the jewellers— and he did not 
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mention any particular individual — said that if they 
were lost or stolen, the diamonds could be identified 
even out of their setting, so that there would be a 
good chance of recovering them. 

1319. Kindly repeat so far as you can the words 
used by Sir Arthur Vicars ? — “ If they are offered for 
sale, it will lead to their recovery, as West’s people, 
I inquired from them some time ago in case they 
were lost or stolen could they be identified, and I w;is 
informed they could, even out of their setting.’’ 
'•Brazilian diamonds.” 

1320. Do you know Sir George Holmes?— I do, 
sir. 

1321. He is Chairman of the Board of Works?— 
He is. 

1322. Did Sir Arthur Vicars say anything on that 
occasion about a conversation he had with Sir George 
Holmes? — He did, sir. And these were the words so 
far as I recollect : 11 1 met Sir George Holmes at a 
party,” and I think he mentioned the word party, 
“and I told him in conversation that I would not 
be responsible for the custody of the State jewels 
unless he supplied a proper safe.” 

1323. Did he indicate at all when it was that he 
made that statement to Sir George Holmes?— I do 
not think he put a definite time on it, but it was a 
short time ago. 

1324. Now, did you inspect the Office of Arms on 
that Saturday evening? — I did, sir. 

1325. And did you again on Sunday, the 7th J uly ? 
—I did. 

1326. Did you inspect it carefully, and with a 
view to discovering, if possible, any traces of burg- 
lars? — I did, sir. 

1327. Or any forced entry?— Any forced entry. 

1328. And did you find any? — None. I examined 
the sashes and the outer doors and windows. 

1329. Did you find in the vicinity of the safe here 
any parcel or paper apparently that had been used 
for the purpose of wrapping jewels belonging to Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ family, that were said to have been 
abstracted ? — There was a heap of old papers below in 
the basement, and Sir Arthur Vicars described and 
said his brother’s jewellery was stolen out of a parcel, 
he said a sealed parcel, and would know it at once. 
He had no entry of them, he said; it was a sealed 
parcel, wrapped in brown paper, and I looked to see 
if I could get the parcel of brown paper in which it 
was wrapped. 

1330. Did you find any trace of it? — No, I did not 
find any trace of it. 

1331. Used you to make inspection at all on 
Sunday evenings here? — I used, here. 

1332. And Saturday night? — Yes. 

1333. Every day of the week? — Every day of the 
week. 

1334. Did you ever find the outer door open ? — I 
never found it open, unless during office hours, and 
people inside, and while the office staff were here. 

1335. On Monday, the 8th of July, you came here 
by direction of Superintendent Lowe ? — I do not know 
that I was directed, but I came here. 

. 1336. And there was an expert on that day to 
examine the lock of the strong room? — Oh, yes. I 
was directed to do that, and I went and brought Mr. 
O’Hare. 

1337. That is the expert? — He states that he is an 
expert. 

1338. Did you see him try the strong room door ?— 
He did, sir. 

1339. Chairman. — What house does he come from ? 
— He is the manager of Milner's Safe Agency in 
Dublin. 

1340. The Solicitor-General. — Was the safe here 
from which the jewels were taken guarded from the 
morning of the 8th July till the morning of the 9th 
July?— In consequence of something Milner’s man 
said, there was a constable on duty here, and he was 
to allow no one to tamper with it in any way. There 
was a constable on duty all the time. A guard was 
mounted over the safe by Superintendent Lowe. 

1341. When was that guard put there? — On Mon- 
day evening, in consequence of something that had 
passed here. 

1342. And it was also examined by the expert? — 
That was on the following morning, Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

1343. Did you on the morning of Tuesday make a 
minute search ? — Yes, accompanied by Sir Arthur 
Vicars; all the offices, and the presses and every 
piece of furniture in the place. 


1344. In making that minute search, was there Dublin 

any trace at all of a forcible entry ? — No trace of a _ 
forcible entry. Jan. 13, 1908. 

1345. And were the jewels searched for in every 
hole and corner of the place ? — Every hole and corner 
of the place, and wc examined the doors and win- 
dows very carefully. 

1346. Were you present on a subsequent occasion 
when the chimneys themselves were examined? — I 

1347. Were the coal cellars examined? — They were 
examined superficially at first, and then the Board 
of Works got a man to turn the coal over grain after 
grain, and it was all thrown out of the cellars and 
put back again ; that was only in cellars where there 
was any coal. I turned it over with the shovel my- 
self. 

1348. Now, on the 8th of July, that Monday morn- 
ing, did Sir Arthur Vicars teil you whether or not 
he had a key of the outer door ?— On Saturday even- 
ing', the evening of the discovery here, I asked Sir 
Arthur Vicars had he g latch key of the door. I 
had a reason for asking that. And he said, “ I had 
a key, but I think I lent it to Mr. Mahony.” Mr. 

Maliony was present at the time, and lie said, ' 1 1 
think I had given Sir Arthur Vicars the key, but I 
am not sure. I will have a look when I go home.” 

1349. Chairman. — That was a latch key? — A latch 
key of the outer door. 

1350. The Solicitor-General. — On the 9th July, Tues- 
day, do you remember whether Sir Arthur Vicars 
had one or two keys of the outer door? — I may be 
mistaken about the 9th, but I believe it was on the 
Monday instead of Tuesday. 

1351. Well, on the Monday? — Sir Arthur Vicars 
had two latch-keys of the ‘outer door, and lie said 
“ This is one that I got from Mr. Mahony, and this 
is another one that I mislaid,” and added, I believe," I 
discovered that this morning,’’ but I am not sure. 

1352. Now, on that question of mislaying, do you 
remember, on the 28th June, some time previously, 

Sir Arthur A r icars calling to Exchange Court to get 
a loan of a key to let himself into the office? — Yes, 
there was one of the officers of the Department, who 
said a gentleman from the Castle had been there. 

He described him, and did not give any name, and 
he wanted to get a key. So, from the description I 
recognised it was Sir Arthur Vicars, and I came up 
to this Yard here. The officer had told me he was 
gone about ten or fifteen minutes or so, and I stood 
here on the outside of that window, and saw Sir 
Arthur Vicars speaking with Sir James Dougherty 
down near the archway leading from the Upper 
Castle Yard to the Lower Castle Yard, and I stood 
in such a position that he could see me. When he 
saw me he took leave of Sir James, and came and 
said that he wanted the loan of my latch-key to get 
into this office, as he had some work to co. And 
he said “ My own key I mislaid.” 

1353. That was Sunday or a week-day ?— That was 
on the day of the celebration of the King’s Birthday. 

It was an Office holiday, and there are very few 
people come in on an Office holiday to the Castle. 

1354. He did not have a key with him?— He did 
not have the key witlThim. 

1355. Did he say that he had mislaid it, at that 
time, do you recollect? — Mislaid is my recollection. 

But there' was nothing to fix its importance in my 
mind, but afterwards I was pondering it over. 

1356. And on that occasion he said that his key 
was mislaid? “ Tire key was mislaid,” or "I could 
not get it,” or “ I could not find if.” 

1357. Chairman. — But whatever the words were the 
fact was that he could not get his own key ?— That he 

could not get his own key, . . 

1358. The Solicitor-General— Now, do you know any- 

thing at all about the strong room keys?— I do not 
know how many there were in existence, or who 
possessed them. „ „ ,, 

1359. Never saw them ?— Never saw them. 

1360 Even up to the present time?— Not up to 
the time of the loss of the jewels, and I believe I 
did not see them till that day of the 8th of July, in 
consequence of what Mrs. Farrell said the importance 
of them cropped up. I believe I might have seen 
them on that Saturday in Sir Arthur Vicars posses- 
sion here. „ , , 

1361. But when did yon first see a key or keys 
of the strong room? — Well, on the 8tli of July I did 
see a key, and probably more than one on that day. 
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1362. How many i — I do not think I saw any except 
what Sir Arthur Yicars had on his chain. 

1363. Was that on his watch chain?— It was. It 
was on a gold rope chain. I do not know how many 
keys were on it, but he had them on a ring he wore. 
On a gold rope chain which he wore attached to the 
watch, and I remember taking notice that it was 
a gold rope-pattern chain. 

1364. Did you, on that occasion, on Monday, see 
any key or keys that were kept in the strong room ? 

I did not see them at any time on that occasion. 

No. 

1365. But later on?— I saw one key later on of the 
strong room. 

1366. When was that ’—That was when making a 
particular search of the strong room on Tuesday, the 
9th of July. 

1367. Where did you see that key ?— Well, Sir 
Arthur Vicars took it out of a case or drawer. It 
was something that stands on the floor of the strong 
room, and though I saw it at the time I would not 
be sure whether it was a glass-case or a locked drawer. 
I do not remember now. 

1368. But how did you come to see the key ? — Well, 
Sir Arthur Vicars, anyhow, had then a cloth, or I 
think it was a paper, but whatever it was it was 
saturated with oil, and he said, “ This is the fourth 
key.” We had had some private conversation about 
keys on Saturday outside the strong room door. I 
recollect having a conversation with him about the 
number of keys, and in whose possession they were. 

1369. Chairman. — That was on the 8th ?— 1 That was 
on tlie 8th. That was the first time I spoke to Sir 
Arthur Vicars about the door being found open, and 
Sir Arthur Vicars said, “ There we if four keys of the 
strong room door. I have one, Mr. Mahony has one, 
Stivey lias one, and there is one locked up in -the 
strong room.” Mr. Mahony was not present. I then 
asked were any of these keys missing lately, or were 
they all present on those two days, the Friday and 
Saturday, and he said, “They are all correct-,” and 
added, that Mr. Mahony deposited his key, or sur- 
rendered liis key, or gave me his key, when going on 
holidays, and that lie had not taken it back. 

1370. Was this on Monday ? — On Monday. Mr. 
Mahony was not present, but Stivey was. I had not 
noticed that Mr. Mahony was absent on holidays at 
all. Of course, his hours might be irregular, coming 
in and out, and it was the first time I heard Mr. 
Mahony was on holidays, and it struck me. I asked 
him the question how it was that lie was back and 
working, and did not take back possession of his key of 
the strong room, and it was Stivey that answered, 
and he said, “Though he is back, lie has no* taken 
to work yet. He only puts in an appearance for an 
hour car two, and that is why he left early on Friday 
evening. He merely puts in an appearance in tho 
afternoons.” 

1371. Do I understand you to say tliat what Sir 
Arthur Vicars said was that Mr. Mahony had not 
got back his key ?— 1 That is my recollection. 

1372. Or that lie had not given liis key to Sir Arthur 
Vicais? — No; that Mr. Mahony had not gat back 
possession of his key. That is my recollection. 

1373. After coming back from holidays? — Yes. That 
is my recollection. 

1374. Could it be tliat Mr. Mahony had not yet 
restored the key that lie had ? — No. My recollection 
of it is as I have said ; and it is a question tliat I 
put at the time tliat prompted it that impresses it so 
clearly on my recollection. 

1375. Well, what is it now ? — “ Mr. Mahony’s key 
is also in the strong room ; he did not keep possession 
of it.” Or I would net be sure it was not Stivey said 
he had not got possession of it yet ; and that struck 
me, and it was in consequence of that I asked him 
how it was Mr. Mahony was back working in the 
office and had not resumed possession of his key, and 
it was then that Stivey Teplied. 

1376. Mr. Starkie. — Who said tliat Mr. Mahony's 
key was in the strong room?— Sir Arthur Vicars, and 
he Baid, “ He gave it to me, and I deposited it in the 
strong room when going on holidays.” 

1377. That would make two keys in the strong 
room? — That would make two keys in the strong 
room. 

1378. You saw one of them ? — Yes, at a later period. 

1379. Yon never saw the second one?— I never saw 
the second one, but they were satisfactorily accounted 
for, the four keys, both on Friday and Saturdav. It 


might have been there, but I do not recollect seeing 
it. 

1380. Chairman. — When Sir Arthur Vicars took 
out those keys of the strong room, he held it up, and 
said, “ This is the fourth key” 1 — “ This is the fourth 
key.” 

1381. But did he account for the other two keys ; 
didn’t you say tliat he said Mr. Mahony’s key was 
in the strong room ? — Well, I did not ask him any 
question at that time. 

1382. Did you understand that the key that he 
took out was Mr. Mahony’s key ? — No ; I understood 
that it was one tliat nobody used for- some time at 
least — that it was an extra key. 

1383. Did Sir Arthur Vicars account for what had 
become of Mr. Mahony’s key which on the previous 
day he said was in the strong 'room ? — I did not ask 
liim, iand lie merely took it out, and anyhow he said, 
“ This is the fourth key.” 

1384. And, .then, where did you -understand were 
the other three keys? — It was settled in my mind by 
the conversation of the day before that they were all 
satisfactorily accounted for, and I did not ask to 
see these two keys on that day. I .asked him, “ Were 
they correct,” and he said, “ Yes,” and that they had 
not been disturbed. 

1385. On Monday there were four keys ? — Yes. 

1386. Sir Arthur Vicars had one? — Yes. 

1387. And Stivey had one? — Yes. 

1388. And there were two locked up in the strong 
room ? — Two in the strong room. 

1389. Chi the Tuesday he takes out one key, and 
says — “ This is the fourth key ” ? — “ This is the' fourth 
key.” 

1390. Didn’t you ask what had become of the other 
key 'that was in the strong room the (lay before? — 
No, I did not ask him. 

1391. Mi-. Starkie.— T hen who do you think had 
given Mr. Mahony’s key up to Sir Arthur Vicars ? — 
Well, it never struck me to ask, as I thought that, my 
conversation with Sir Arthur Vicars tlie day before 
satisfactorily accounted for the keys. I asked him, 
“ Were those two keys correct on that morning,” and 
lie said “ Yes." 

1392. Chairman. — Do you mean the two keys in the 
strong room? — Yes. And I also asked Stivey, and I 
also asked everyone, about the keys that they carried 
about with them were they correct, and they said yes. 

1393. Sir Arthur Vicais and Stivey both agreed an 
the Monday that there were two keys locked up in 
the strong room? — Stivey made tlie remark, and Sir 
Arthur Vicars gave a silent agreement, I believe, 
and I believe gave it more than .a silent agreement. 

1394. Yon told .me that on Monday there were two 
keys locked up in the strong room? — Yes. 

1395. On the Tuesday there were only one of those 
keys produced? — That was all, sir. I did not ask 
him to produce it, and he said, “ This is the fourth 
key.” 

1396. And why didn’t you ask him, " Where is the 
other key” ? — I had asked him tlie day before was it 
disturbed, and was it stolen or missing, and he said 
no, that the keys were correct and undisturbed, and 
that he had possession of his own key, and that 
Stivey had possession of his own key, and I regarded 
that .as satisfactorily showing tliat they could not 
have been in any other person’s possession. 

1397. Mr. Starkie.— D id you think it was in Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ possession? — .Well, he said it was in 
the strong roam. I then asked him was it absent 
from the strong room or had he found it there that, 
morning, and he said “ Yes.” 

1398. Did he find both there? — Both there. 

1399. He said 1 he found both, there? — Yes, cer- 
tainly so, sir. I wanted to satisfy myself, with the 
object of asking questions as to the disposal of the 
keys on the Friday and Saturday, and that is how 
they were accounted for. 

1400. Chairman. — I really do not undeisand how 
you satisfied your own mind about the third key which 
you had never seen and which he told you was in 
the strong room and which was never produced to 
you by Sir Arthur Vicars? — Only Sir Arthur Vicars’ 
verbal assurance. 

1401. Was it a verbal assurance? — That extra key, 
the fourth key, and Mr. Mahony’s key had been in 
the strong room and undisturbed that morning. 

1402. Would not you, naturally, then want to see 
both keys when the strong room was open? — No, sir. 
I did not ask to see anything, nor would I have asked 
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to see it only he produced it, because his saying they 
were all right satisfied me that they were all right. 

1403. Sir Arthur Vicars told you that Mr. Mahony 
had given to him the key of the strong room on the 

. Saturday previous ? — No, sir ; that occurred on Mon- 
day evening, the 8th. 

1404. But on Monday evening, the 8th, when you 
were talking about the strong room keys, did Sir 
Arthur Vicars say Mr. Mahony gave him up his 
strong room key ? — I have got a note that Mr. Mahony 
said, “I have given Sir Arthur Vicars my latchkey 
and my key of the strong room,” and that occurred on 
Monday, the 8th. I made a remark at the time, “ It 
seems an unnecessary precaution, now that a constable 
is on duty all night, that you should surrender either 
one or the other.” 

1405. But if there were two keys of the strong room 
and Mr. Mahony had a key that he had given up to 
Sir Arthur Vicars, would not that make five keys ? — 
Well, two days passed in the meantime, and I could 
not say but that he got up possession. 

1406. Mr. Jones. — I s the Castle shut up so that the 
public cannot come through it in the evening at all ? — 
Well, there are constables all night on the gates. 

1407. But the public are allowed to walk through 
all night if they want to ? — Well, I would rather wish 
the Superintendent-in-Charge to answer that ques- 
tion. I have no control and no right to speak for 
them on that question. 

1408. The Solicitor-General. — You heard nothing, 
as I understand, till Saturday evening about the 
strong room at all being open ? — No. 

1409. You did hear from Mrs. Farrell? — I did. 

1410. And the next day, Monday, the 8th, you had 
a conversation with Sir Arthur Vicars on the sub- 
ject, had you? — I had, and Stivey was present. 

1411. Where did that conversation occur? — Outside 
the strong room door in this office. 

1412. Tell the Commission, if you please, in your 
own way, what that conversation was? — I spoke to 
Sir Arthur Vicars. 

1413. Now, say the things that you are perfectly 
certain about ? — Yes ; Sir Arthur Vicars was aware 
that the police had learned that the door was found 
open on the Saturday morning, but I do not know how 
he conveyed to me that he did hear it. I am under 
the impression that he was visited by the officers 
investigating the case. 

1414. Now tell the conversation? — I said, “It is a 
wonder that you didn’t report the finding of the door 
of the strong room open on Saturday morning even 
after the jewels had been missed,” “Oh,” he said, 
“I was so thronged owing to the preparing for the 
King’s visit.” 

1415. Chairman. — Thronged means “ pressed with 
business” ?— I then asked him how many keys there 
were in existence for the strong room door. 

1416. The Solicitor-General. — Well? — And he 
named every person who possessed a key on Friday 
and Saturday. He said there were four keys. “I 
have one; Mr. Mahony has one; Stivey has one; 
and one is locked up in the strong room itself.” He 
continued the conversation and said that when Mr. 
Mahony was going on holidays he gave him his key 
“ and I deposited it in the strong room and he has 
not yet taken it over,” That struck me and I asked 
him “How is it that Mr. Mahony — after he has 
returned to work to the office for some days — has not 
resumed possession of his key,” and Stivey spoke up 
and said, “Though Mr. Mahony has returned to the 
office he only puts in an appearance and seldom has 
occasion to enter the strong room,” That satisfied 
my mind. I then put the other question, “Were the 
keys in the strong room now there or were they found 
ttiere this morning and did you examine them,” and 
Sir Arthur said, “ Yes ; everything in the strong 
room is correct,” and I said, addressing Mr. Stivey, 

1 Has your key or any of those other two keys being 
missing any time lately,” and he said, “No.” That 
satisfied me that the four keys were satisfactorily 
accounted for on those dates and I did not ask to see 
them, because Sir Arthur Vicars said they were found 
correct and that satisfied my mind and disposed of 
the four keys. 

T , ha ? conversation occurred on Monday, the 
8th of July? — On Monday, the 8th of July. 

1418. Was there anything more on that Monday 
about the keys at all ?— Well, at present I do not 
remember, but I would not have asked to see the 


keys on the Tuesday, because if I was not satisfied 
the day before I would have then asked to see about 
the keys. 

1419. The Solicitor-General. — We want merely to 
get what tlie actual facts are. Are you sure beyond 
all doubt that you made the remark ou the Monday, 
" How is it that Mr. Mahony has not got up his key, 
now that he has returned to work”— did you make 
that remark? — I did. 

1420. Are you sure of that?— That is my recollec- 
tion. 

1421. Stivey made a reply? — Stivey made the re- 
ply that Mr. Mahony was not at present at work. 

1422. When you say that -is your recollection you 
are speaking from memory?— I am. I speak from 
memory. I took no written note of it at the time. 

1423. Mr. Starkie. — As a result of this conversa- 
tion with Sir Arthur Vicars, where did you believe 
that the key was on the night of the 5th, that was 
the Friday night?— As a matter of fact, I did not 
know .in what part of the strong room, but that it 
was then in the strong room. 

1424. Where did you believe that Mr. Mahony’s key 
was — what was the impression left on your mind? — 
That it was in the strong room. 

1425. The Solicitor-General. — In other words, that 
there were two keys in the strong room. 

1426. Mr. Starkie. — I think he mentioned to you 
that he gave back his key to Sir Arthur Vicars oil 
Monday, the 8th ?— It was at a later stage that the 
conversation took place. 

1427. When, as to time, did he convey to you the 
impression that lie gave back the key to Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — Well, that he was only just after giving 

1428. Chairman. — Was it after this conversation 
about the strong room door that you saw Mr. 
Mahony ? — It was, at a later stage on the same day. 

1429. And Mahony then said he had given back the 
key ? — “ I have surrendered my key of the strong room 
and my latchkey.” 

1430. The Solicitor-General. — Tell me where you 
saw Mr. Mahony later on that Monday?— It was in 
this passage, outside here. 

1431. Who was present when you had the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mahony?— Sir Arthur Vicars. I do 
not remember anybody else. 

1432. Was Sir Arthur Vicars present? — He was. 

1433. And how did the conversation arise between 
you and Mr. Mahony as to the keys — did you ask 
him ? — No, it came spontaneously from Mr. Mahony. 
There was a remark that I made at the time that 
fixed it so vividly in my recollection. The remark 
was that it seemed an unnecessary precaution to 
divest himself of the responsibility of the possession 
of the keys, especially when a constable was here on 
duty all night. 

1434. What I want to bring to your min d, Mr. 
Kerr, is this. If you had been told by Sir Arthur 
Vicars that Mr. Mahony’s key was. in the strong 
room ? — Yes. 

1435. And had been apparently for some time in 
the strong room, because that, I understand, is thu 
meaning of it? — Yes. 

1436. How could you reconcile that fact with Mr. 
Mahony’s statement that he had just then given up 
the key to Sir Arthur Vicars ? — He did not say “just 
then,” but merely said “surrendered,” and whether 
he might mean that he had not resumed possession of 
it or that he had got it in the meantime and given it 
up then, I did not ask him. In fact, the remark 
came spontaneously from him, and the only thing I 
replied to it was that it seemed an unnecessary pre- 
caution, especially when a constable was here on duty 
at night. 

1437. Did he on that occasion use any words at 
all, and, if so, what were they, to suggest that Mr. 
Mahony had just then or upon any recent occasion 
given up the strong room key? — It was a general 
remark. He did not say just then or any particular 
time, but "I have surrendered my latchkey,” which 
was immediately before the subject of the conversa- 
tion, “And my key of the strong room.” It was a 
general remark. 

1438. Chairman. — This is a point that I cannot 
quite understand yet. When the strong room door 
was opened on Tuesday you expected that there were 
to be found there two keys of the strong room ? — I 
ascertained it from Sir Arthur Vicars. 
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1439. That was on the Monday ? — That was on the 
Monday. 

1440. But on the Tuesday your information led you 
1 1 believe that there were two keys there locked up 
in the strong room? — No, sir; that was disposed of 
on Monday. 

1441. But had you any reason to believe that 
either of those two keys had been removed between 
Monday and Tuesday ? — Well, as a matter of fact, 
I did not inquire, but I had got in the meantime 
myself a key of the strong room for Superintendent 
Lowe, and I did not ask him which of the four keys 
it was, because I satisfied my mind on the first con- 
versation that the four keys were satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

1442. If you had told us that before that accounts 
for the whole thing. 

1443. The Solicitor-General. — You had got in the 
meantime possession of a key of the strong room 
door? — Yes, I had, and possession of a key of the 
safe also. 

1444. Who gave you the key of the strong room ? — 
Sir Arthur Vicars. Ho handed it to me, and handed 
me a key of this safe. And I gave Mr. Lowe my 
own latch key and steel ring. 

1445. Mr. Starkie. — Was that before or after yon 
saw the key in oiled paper in the strong room ? — I 
am sure it was before. 

1446. The Solicitor-General. — When was it you got 


the key of the strong room for Mr. Lowe from Sir 
Arthur Vicars? — On Monday, the 8th, but at what 
hour of the day I could not fix. 

1447. But you did get the key for him ? — I did. I 
got one of each of the keys. 

1448. You got a key of the strong room ? — Yes, and 
the safe, and I handed him my own iatch key, which 
he wanted for his own purposes, which he indicated 
to me. 

1449. Chairman. — If Sir Arthur Vicars had a key 
and Stivey had a key and Lowe had a key, of course 
you would only find one key in the strong room. 
That is quite clear now ? — I satisfied my mind in the 
first conversation with Sir Arthur about those keys, 
and then I dismissed it from my mind, so to speak.' 

1450. That is quite right. I only found it difficult 
to understand, because I did not know about 
Superintendent Lowe having got a key? — I asked the 
question why Mr. Mahony had not got back his key 
if one was necessary. If an insured house were 
burnt, and if the owner were absent, I would be 
curious to know where he was or what was the cause 
of his absence, and it struck me that it might be 
important why Mr. Mahony did not get back his key 
though he had taken up work, and that is why it 
was impressed on my memory. 

Chairman. — That clears up the only difficulty I 


Mr. George Dames Burtchaell further examined. 


1451. The witness on taking his seat said — I wish 
to correct a statement I made on Saturday, sir, be- 
cause, as well as I remember, I said that I was never 
the last person to leave the offioe. On Saturdays 
the office was closed to the public at 2 o’clock. Stivey 
then went away, and very often Sir Arthur Vicars, 
and I and Miss Gibbon were here long after that, 
because it was very convenient when no one came 
in to interrupt us that we should dispose of anything 
that had been left over during the week. On some 
occasions, when Sir Arthur Vicars went away, I was 
the last person to leave the office, but before Sir Arthur 
went away he always locked the strong room. Some 
of these presses were left open if I had occasion 
to use them, and I shut them up before I went 
away, and then I left the office, but the outer door 
was only secured by the latch. Something just dis- 
turbed my mind for the time being. 

1452. Chairman. — I do not know that it is of any 
great importance, Mr. Burtchaell. You were some- 
times here on Saturday ?— Yes, till about 5 o’clock. 

1453. And were the last to leave the office? — Yes, 
the last to leave the office. 

1454. Was that the only thing? — There is only one 
other thing. You asked did anyone sleep on the 
premises, and I think it right to state that when 
the office was first moved into this building Sir 
Arthur Vicars applied for leave to occupy the top 
storey of this house, as he was anxious to sleep on the 
premises. 

1455. That was refused? — That was refused. 

1456. There was just another thing I wanted to 
ask you, Mr. Burtchaell, as you are here. You told 
us, in your examination on Saturday, that Stivey 
came down here into this room with the key of 
this safe, and that Sir Arthur Vicars followed carry- 
ing the collar of Lord de Bos? — Yes. 

1457. Of course you did not see that with your 
eyes ? — I only know from what Sir Arthur Vicars 
told me. 

1458. It was what Sir Arthur Vicars told you? — 
Yes. 

1459. The Solicitor-General. — I asked you about the 
general supervision, or want of supervision, whatever 
it was, in the office? — Yes. 

1460. When Sir Arthur Vicars was away on vaca- 
tion or otherwise from the office was the only official 
on the ground floor Stivey ? — Well, I used to be up 
and down jasfc os usual, whether he was away or not. 

1461. But there was no greater supervision or ac- 
cess to this room in his absence than when he was 
present?— No. 

1462.. Now, to your knowledge, had any person ex- 
oept Sir Arthur Vicars a key of the safe — I think 
you told us not?-— Not as far as I know. 


1463. So that assuming three keys were requisite for 
the purpose of entering the door, opening the strong 
room door, and opening the safe, the only person 
who had possession of the three keys, of the door, of 
the strong room, and of the safe, was Sir Arthur 
Vicars 1 — The only person I know. 

1464. Now, with regard to the jewels, you saw them 
on several occasions, I believe, shown in this room, is 
not that so? — Yes ; I have seen them, I suppose, 
three or four times. 

1465. And when exhibited it was only in this room 
that they' were' exhibited? — Yes. 

1466. And of course it was plain to those to whom 
they were exhibited that they were deposited in that 
safe? — Oh, yes ; I think the persons to whom they 
were shown were all here when the safe was opened. 

1467. In other words, the location of them was 
thereby made evident? — Yes. 

1468. Are you aware of any authority at all that 
Sir Arthur Vicars had under the statutes of the 
Order or otherwise to show the jewels in this office ? — 
No. 

1469. Chairman. — There is one question I should 
like to ask you, and you will probably tell us — when 
first had you notice in this office of the intended in- 
vestiture on the 11th of July? — I am not aware that 
there was any notice of the investiture. 

1470. The Solicitor-General. — May I ask you this, 
Mr. Burtchaell — you knew the King was coming? — 
Yes. 

1471. And was coming to pay an informal visit? — 
Yes. 

1472. Were you here during Lord Dudley’s Vice- 
royalty ? — Yes. 

1473. When the King paid a similar informal visit 
to Ireland? — Yes. 

1474. Are you aware, as a matter of fact, that 
during -the King’s stay in Ireland here on that former 
occasion Lord Dudley wore the insignia of the Order 
of St. Patrick? — I am not aware of it. I do not re- 
member. 

1475. Do you know that they were taken at that 
time to the Royal yacht, and worn by him on the 
Royal yacht? — No; I was unaware of that. 

1476. You do not know that fact at all ? — No. 

1477. One way or the other? — No. 

1478. As to whether they had been worn by the 
lord Lieutenant, Lord Dudley, during the Royal 
visit? — No; I do not remember. 

1479. When was it that the visit was to take place; 
I believe it was on Wednesday, the. 10th of July, that 
His Majesty was to arrive? — I think so. 

1480. That was the first occasion, as I believe, upon 
which His Majesty came to Ireland during Lord Aber- 
deen’s Viceroyalty? — Yes 
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1481. And you cannot tell of your own knowledge 
whether or not Lord Dudley on the previous similar 
occasion had worn the insignia? — I am unable to. 

1482. Chairman. — When did you first know in this 
office that the King was coming ?— Well, there was a 
newspaper announcement. 

1483. What was the date of that now— was that 
the first intimation you got of it?— Yes; because I 
remember Ulster saying he had got no official com- 
munication, and I said he ought to write to inquire 
if arrangements were to be made for the King’s visit 
and the date. 

1484. Do you remember the date of that?— It would 
be easy to ascertain, because the letter-book would 
sliow when he wrote. 

1485. Mr. Starkie.— He did write for official infor- 
mation? — He did. 

1486. Mr. Jones. — The same day as you discussed 
it with him?— Yes. That was some time after the 
announcement appeared in the newspapers, and he 
said to me that he had got no official intimation that 
the King was coming, and I said I thought he ought 
to inquire as to whether any arrangements should be 
made for the King’s visit. But I could not tell you 
the day that occurred here. 

1487. The Solicitor-General. — It might be desirable 
to find out. 

1488. Chairman.— I think so. 

1489. Mr. Starkie, — You said there were six latch- 
keys of the hall-door in use?— Yes; I think there were 
six Sir Arthur Vicars had one, I had one, Stivey 
had one. Mrs. Farrell had one, Kerr had one, and 
Mr. Blake had one. I am not sure whether Mr. 
Maliony had one or not. 

1490. Chairman.— Were you aware that O’Keeffe, 
the Board of Works’ man, had one?— Yes. I had 
forgotten that. 

1 i 91 -,J rhat wonl<i make seven. Had Miss Gibbon 
one ? — No. 


1492. Mr. Starkie. — That would make seven — Sir T . 

Arthur Vicars, yourself, Stivey, Farrell, O’Keeffe, 

Km-r, and Mr. Blake. That would make seven ? — Jan. IS, 1909. 

1493. Chairman. — There might have been more 
that you did not know of? — I heard, of course, the 
Board of Works’ man had one, but I did not think 
of it. Shall I find out the date of that letter ? 

Chairman. — Please. 

The Commission adjourned for luncheon. 


On resuming, after luncheon, 

The Solicitor-General said the next witness he pro- 
posed to examine was Mr. Horlock. He would ask 
Mr. Beard (the Secretary) to request his attendance. 

The Secretary said that Mr. Horlock had already 
been summoned in the usual form. He had been 
informed that his presence would be required. 

Chairman. — Please inform him that the Com- 
missioners are waiting for him and wish him to 
attend now. 

The Secretory.— I will do so, sir. (The Secretary 
left the room, and on returning said), I have just 
seen Mr. Horlock, sir, and I told him that the Com- 
missioners wished him to attend, and that you were 
waiting for him. His reply was that, having regard 
to the fact that the inquiry was a private one, and 
that his chief (meaning Sir Arthur Vicars) was not 
getting fair play, he respectfully declined to attend. 

Chairman. — Is he in the precincts of the office? 

The Secretary. — He is, sir ; I have just seen him, 
and delivered your message ; but he declines to attend. 

_ The Solw tor- General. — Then we are to understand 
that Mr. Horlock refuses to be examined ? 

Chairman. — Yes ; he has definitely refused. 


Mr. Francis Bennett Goldnbt, i 

1494. The Solicitor-General. — Mr. Goldney, I be- 

lieve you are Mayor of Canterbury, and you held 
the office of Athlone Pursuivant in the Office of Arms 
Dublin Castle? — Yes, sir. ’ 

1495. When were you appointed to that office?— 
Early in 1907. 

1496. I understand that at the time of your ap- 
pointment you were resident in England ? — Yes ; at 
Canterbury. 

1497. Had you, previously to your appointment, 
had any connection with Ireland?— No. 

1498. Of course you are acquainted with Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — I am. 

1499. May I ask how long have you been acquainted 
with him? — I cannot tell you definitely. I met him 
a good many years ago ; we are both members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and became acquainted in 
that way. I cannot say definitely how many years 
ago our acquaintance began. 

1500. Who was it acquainted you with the fact of 
the vacancy in the Office of Athlone Pursuivant 
nere ?— I think Sir Arthur Vicars, first of all, in- 
formed me of it. I should say that he told me, some 
two or three years previous to that vacancy, that he 
thought there would be a vacancy in the office, know- 
ing that I was interested in history and antiquarian 
researches; and he asked me if I would accept of 
the position if there was a vacancy. I should men- 
uon that it was not the Athlone vacancy that was 
then contemplated ; it was another vacancy ; and it 
was through another friend of mine that I got the 
Athlone position. 

1501. At all events, in the event, you were in- 

pointed to the Office of Athlone Pursuivant ?— Yes ; 
by . Lord Aberdeen. ’ 

T)nKi° 2 ' 9 U Sr 0r !. • y ° Ur 1 ?PP ointnie n t did you come to 
Dublin ? — Not immediately. 

1503 When first did you come to Dublin after your 
m the °P enin g of the Exhibition. 

1504. What date was that?-It was in May. 

I Io ? g dld ? ou rem aiii in Ireland then?-- 

*88 14 may have be6n foui ’ faat 1 
ViiS ,on “‘ ,7 “ D » bli » I -'Wilh 


, called and examined. 

l|07.As a guest? — Yes ; as a guest in his house, 
at St. James’s terrace. 

1508. Do- you know Mr. Shackleton ?— Yes. 

1509. Was he also staying at Sir Arthur Vicars' 
house at the time ?— Yes ; part of the time. 

1510. Did you hear that Mr. Shackleton and Sir 
Arthur Vicars were co-tenants of the house ?— Yes. 

1511. Who told you that? — Mr. Shackleton. 

1512. In the house, while you were there, was there 
a housekeeper ?— I heard there was a cook, who acted 
as housekeeper. 

1513. W as there also a lioy ? — There was a boy, or, 
rather, a young man, and there was a coachman ; I 
do not know their names. 

1514. Was there a man-servant named Phillips in 
the house ? — Yes ; but that was on another occasion 
t“ a t I came to Dublin. I should state I came to 
Dublin in the Horse Show week, and was a guest in 
the house. I saw Phillips in the house then. 

1515. Chairman— When was that?— It was in 
August. 

1516. The Solicitor-General. — I am speakino- of the 
occasion you came at the opening of the Exhibition? 
—No ; I did not see a coachman in the house then, 
to the best of my knowledge. The only man-servant 
tnen was a young lad. 

1517. Mr. Starkie. — What was his name ? — X do 
not remember his name. 

1518. The Solicitor- General. — W as he in the house 
during the Horse Show week? — Yes; he was in the 
same position as on the other occasion ; he was a 
liveried servant. 

• 1 i 19 i,? ro Yi’ y° u , have told ns that you only stayed 
m Dublin three days at the time you came on the 
opening of the Exhibition ?— I think so, it may have 
been four. 

1520. Did you, during that time, come to the office 
here ? — Yes ; two or three times a day. 

1521. You came here to see the place ?— Yes ; I had, 
however, seen the place before. I had been here pre- 
viously. 
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1524. Did any other people see them on that occa- 
sion ?— Yes ; Lady Donegall and Lady Orford, and 
another lady, an American, a friend of Lady Done- 
gall’s. 

1525. How did the occasion come about their seeing 
the jewels?— Sir Arthur Vicars asked them if they 
would like to see the State Rooms, and the other tilings 
in the Castle, and we went over the State Rooms ; 
and when we came back Sir Arthur showed us the 
jewels. 

1526. In other words, Sir Arthur Vicars volunteered 
to those ladies to show them the jewels?— I think 
what lie volunteered to show them was the State 
Apartments, Whether they asked to see the jewels 
or not I do not know. They may have asked to see 
the jewels, as I know they appeared to be greatly 
interested in what they saw. I remember Lady 
Orford saying she thought it a great pity that the 
jewels should be shut up in a place like this — I can- 
not give the exact words, but she said it was a great 
shame they should be shut up here ; and I remember 
Sir Arthur Vicars saying that before they were here 
in this part of the Castle they used to be kept in an 
old tin box in another place, and that the same care 
was not taken of them then as now. He said it was 
since his time, the strong room had been built to keep 
them in, and the conversation then took a jocular 
turn about the absurdity of keeping them in such a 
place. It was a long conversation. 


1527. All this, I understand, was confidentially dis- 
closed by Sir Arthur to those ladies ? — Well, I would 
not say it was confidentially disclosed, for I remember 
seeing some strange gentleman in. the room, who came 
in to ask some question. I know there was some 
stranger in the room during part of the time, and I 
thought to myself whether it was well to be talking 
about the jewels in the presence of a stranger. I 
did not say anything, but the thing passed in my 
mind. It occurred to me that it was an imprudent 
thing — I would nob say perhaps that it was imprudent 
— but that it was a curious thing to have such a 
conversation in a stranger’s presence. I remember 
looking at him and wondering in my own mind what 
sort of person he was. 

1528. You thought it was a curious thing, if not an 
imprudent thing, that the jewels should be displayed 
in the presence of that man ? — I cannot quite say that, 
but I wondered whether it was wise to show them 
before a person who might be a stranger, but after- 
wards, when I found he was not a stranger, the tiling 
passed from my mind. 

1529. You thought it was a curious thing that those 
jewels should be shown to a person whom you thought 
was a stranger? — 'Well, there was a low table be- 
tween him and them, and I think he could hardlv see 
them. 

1530. But this person was present on the occasion 
when Sir Arthur Vicars had this conversation that 
you have mentioned about the jewels? — Yes; during 
part of the conversation, 

1531. Was he present during a portion of the time 
during which the jewels were being shown ?— He was. 
1 “O not remember his name at this moment. 

®jd y° u ever afterwards see the jewels? — Yes. 

1533. When next did you see them ?— I saw them 

on the occasion I was here at the time of the opening 
of the Exhibition. 6 

1534. Where? — In the State Room. 

1535. Were they shown to anybody on that occa- 
sion ?— Yes, to a lady ; I do not remember her name ; 
»ne is a sister of Lady Eaiirbaim. 

1536. There was a lady present on that occasion ?— 
x®, there were two. 

1537. How did you come to see the jewels on that 
oooa f ' on J— Lady Fairbaim asked Sir Arthur if he 
would, show the jewels to a Lady who was in Dublin, 
i remember the circumstance very well, because Sir 
" isSf t ' w ‘ a ‘ t5n g fo!r some considerable time. 

i j , J “ 1Ek we should have the name of the other 
iady ?— I do not know her name. I think she was a 
relative— a sister or a cousin of Lady Fairbaim, who 
■was on a visit with her in Dublin. 

E Action What 411116 WaS thi8? ‘ — : [t was during the 

1540. In the month of May? Yes. 

1541. That was the second time you saw the jewels ? 

« < ^-T S -r the se ? 0Ild - the only other oc- 
casion on which I saw them. 

1542. You returned to England utter th.t ri.it iu 
* Fes, after three or four days. 


1543. Did you come hack to Ireland at all after 
that? — Yes; I came back on the ocoasion of the 
King's visit in July. 

1544. The date of his visit was Wednesday, the 
10th July? — I arrived on the Monday preceding his 
visit 

1545. That was the Monday after the discovery of 
the robbery ? — Yes. 

1546. The whole period of your visit to Ireland in 
May was only three days ? — Yes ; three or four days. 

1547. And you did not return to Ireland during the 
rest of May or June, nor until Monday, the 8th of 
July ? — No : and I should not have come over so soon 
as the Monday but that I got a telegram from Sir 
Arthur Vicars to come at once. 

1548. Have you got that telegram 1 — I am not sure. 
I possibly may have it among niy papers at the hotel. 
The telegram was “ Come at once.” 

1549. When did you get that telegram? — It was 
either on the Saturday or Sunday, I am not sure 
which. Anyhow, it was so urgent that I came over 
immediately. I knew .Sir Arthur was not well, and 
on receiving the telegram I left Canterbury, and 
came over to Ireland on Sunday night. 

1550. When was it you got the telegram ? — It was 
either on Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. 

1551 Have you preserved the telegram? — I am not 
sure. I think I have it. 

1552. Chairman. — Will you kindly look for it, and 
produce it to us, if you find it?— Certainly, sir. 

1553. The Solicitor-General. — I understood you to 
say you thought you had it at your hotel ? — I said I 
thought I might have it, 'but I am not sure. I left 
Canterbury in a hurry, and had not time to look 
through my letters and papers before I started, but 
I found one bundle marked “ Dublin,” .and put it in 
my bag before I came. It may possibly be in the 
'bag, and I will look for it, and if I oan find it I will 
produce it to you. 

1554. Now, on receiving that telegram from S'r 
Arthur Vicars you came over to Dublin at once? — I 
did. 

1555. And you arrived on Monday morning, the 8th 
July? — Yes. I had intended to come over on the 
Monday, but I oame on the Sunday in consequence of 
the urgent telegram I received. 

1556. On arriving in Dublin where did you go? — 
To Sir Arthur Vicars’ house, St. James’s terrace. 

1557. 'Did you take up your residence with him 
there ? — Yes, as a visitor. 

1558. How long did you stay?— I think I left on 
Wednesday night. Nobody was asked to be present 
officially, except Sir Arthur Vioars ; and I was not 
wanted. 

1559. Your recollection is that you were in Dublin, 
Monday, Tuesday, and till Wednesday night?— Yes. 

I know I went by another route, a. route I had not 
come by before. 

1560. At all events, you arrived in Dublin on 
Monday ? — Yes. 

1561. W as it in the morning or in the afternoon ? — 

I think I arrived early on Monday morning, about 
seven o’clock. 

1562. And on your arrival you saw Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — Yes. I went to his house, was told he was 
at home, and went up to his room. He said, “ Have 
you heard the awful news?” I said no. Then he 
said the jewels had been stolen, and told me about 
it. 

1563. Can you charge your memory to repeat what 
he said ? — I cannot repeat his words ; but he told me 
he had been to the safe, that the reason of his going 
to it was because a Knight had recently died; and 
he told me that when he got to the safe the door was 
undone, and the jewels were gone. 

1564. What did you say? — I expressed my sur- 
prise. I cannot give you the details of the conver- 
sation. It ended in my going to my own room, and 
having a bath. I had only just arrived in Dublin. 

1565. Had you breakfasted? — No. 

1566. At what hour did you arrive? — I arrived at 
the house, I suppose, at about seven in the morning, 
and had had a very rough passage. After that, we 
came down here to the Castle. 

1567. At what time did you come here? — I cannot 
fell you exactly, I think we came fairly early, per- 
haps at about eleven o’clock. 

1568. You arrived at his house at seven, so that 
you were in his company four hours previous to your 
arrival here? — Well, no; because after I had seen 
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him in his room, I was feeling very tired, and had 
a bath and rested and had some breakfast then, and 
after that I wrote one or two letters in my room. 

1569. Did you ask him what had been done about 
the jewels? — I did. 

1570. What did he tell you had been done? — Well, 
you are referring, I suppose, to the conversation that 
took place in his room upon my arrival, and I don’t 
want to state anything that was not said during 
that conversation. Of course, I asked him a good 
deal about it, and he talked a great deal, but I find 
it difficult to remember exactly what he said. 

1571. Can you repeat what he told you as to how 
he believed that the jewels had been stolen? — No, I 
cannot. 

1572. Did he tell you, or did you know, that he, 
and he alone, had the key of the safe ? — I cannot say 
whether I asked him the question, or whether he 
told me so, in that conversation; but I know I 
learned that afterwards. 

1573. Can you say what explanation he gave you 
as to how the safe had been opened, he being the only 
person who had the key?— No; he said he could not 
understand it; it was a mystery to him, he said. 

1574. Did he tell you on that occasion that the 
door of the strong room had also been found open ? — 
No. 

15 7 5. He did not tell you that ? — No ; I ascertained 
that afterwards. It was from one of the attendants 
here that I afterwards heard that. 

1576. Did you speak about that to Sir Arthur 
Vicars afterwards ? — I did. 

1577. What did yoa say to him?— I said I had 
heard that the door of the strong room had been 
found open, and he said it was; and I cannot recol- 
lect whether it was during the same conversation, or 
subsequently, he said he was so much bewildered, or 
flabbergasted, by wOiat had occurred that he had for- 
gotten to mention it previously. 

1578. Stute again, as accurately as you can, what 
you said to him, and 1 what he said to you, about the 
strong room door ? — I said I had been asking some 
questions in the office, and that I had been informed 
that the strong room door had been found to have been 
opened on the Saturday night. He said that was so, 
and that he had quite forgotten to mention it. 

1579. Did you ask him how he thought that that 
door had been opened ? — I did ; and he said he could 
not understand it at all. 


1580. Mr. Jones. — You said that the door was 
found to have been opened on Saturday night — are 
you correct ’n that — was not it on Friday? — Ves ; 
that was a mistake of mine, I should have said Fri- 
day. 

1581. The Solicitor-General . — The strong room 
door, which had been locked the previous night, wa» 
found open the following morning? — Yes. 


1582. Did you ask him how that could have occurred ? 
— Yes. He said he could not understand it at all. 
I think he told me there were two or three keys. I 
know he said 'there were two; and he may have said 
three. He said Stivey had one, and I think he men- 
tioned the name of another official who had one. I 
know he said there were more than his own key. 

1583. Your recollection is that he said there were 
three keys? — “Two or three.” I think he said Mr. 
Mahony had one. He said some other official had a 
key, and that the door was sometimes left open. I 
cannot be positive as to what he said about that ; I 
am only giving my recollection. 

1584. Either then or at any other time did he give 
you any explanation of how he thought the door could 
have been opened ? — He said it must have been either 
with his own key or with a fabricated key. 

1585. Either with his own key or with a fabricated 
key ?— Yes. 

1586. Either one or the other ? — Yes ; that is what 
I understood. 

1587. Did he ever suggest to you any explanation 
oi Row the safe had been opened? — No; except that 
some one had got a duplicate key, or a false key. 

1588. Either a duplicate key or a fabricated key ? 


1589. Did he explain to you how he thought a key 
could have been fabricated ? — No. 

1690. Did you ask him how he thought a key could 
have been fabricated ?— I asked him how he thought 
hhe key could have been copied. He said he did not 
hnow. I said, “Do you think that anyone could have 


got the key out of your possession, and had it copied 1” 
He said he did not understand how it could be done. 
I said I thought it was a highly improbable tiling. 

1591. Did he mention to you that there was a second 
key of the safe? — Yes; he told me lie had a second 
key, and that he kept it in a place where no one could 
find it. 

1592. Did he_ tell you where that place was? — Yes. 
He said it was in a drawer in his house ait St. James’s 
terrace. He also itold me that he. kept it in the 
centre of the drawer ; that that was the safest place ; 
because people when, searching a drawer looked in the 
corners of the drawer and not at the centre ; and that 
the centre was the safest place in which to pnt .it. I 
asked him was it possible that anyone could have found 
tile key in the drawer, and got a key fabricated from it. 
He said it was not possible. I asked him was it 
possible that the safe could have been left open. He 
said it was not possible; that he always, before leav- 
ing the office, went to the 6afe, and made sure that 
it was locked. 

1593. Have you any idea how the safe could have 
been opened ?— I think it is possible that one of the 
two keys got into someone’s possession long enough to 
have a copy made. 

1594. That is only a theory? — Of course, it is only 
a theory ; but it is a possibility. 

1595. Then I understand it is a problem you can- 
not throw any light upon it? — No. 

1596. Has it occurred to you as a possible explana- 
tion that when the safe was last opened it was left 
by carelessness unlocked? — Yes. It is possible, bnt I 
think it is unlikely. 

1597. You think it is possible, though unlikely, that 
the safe was left unlocked, and that some thief com- 
ing along found it open, and took the opportunity of 
stealing the jewels? — I hardly think so. 

1598. Yon do not assent to that? — I assent to it as 
a possibility, bnt not as a probability. 

1599. Do you not think that the opening of the 
strong room door on Friday night had some relation 
to the robbery of the jewels ? — I cannot help thinking 
that at had ; but I cannot be certain. I have thought 
over the matter a great many times, bnt I have not 
come to any conclusion. I still keep an open mind 
about it. 

1600. Chairman — Is it mecesstry, Mr. Solicitor- 
General, to inquire into this gentleman’s opinion 
about it? 

The Solicitor -General. — Perhaps not, sir. 

1601. Chairman. — I t is all a matter of speculation. 

1602. The Solicitor-General. — As I understand, you 
cannot give ns any explanation of it ? — I cannot. 

1603. And Sir Arthur Vicars never suggested to 
you any probable explanation ? — No. 

1604. Chairman. — It has been stated to-day that 
his first idea was that it was the work of some of 
the swell mob who came over to Dublin on the occa- 
sion of the King’s visit. Did he suggest that to you ? 
— Yes. I think we discussed that and every other 
possibility. After the King’s visit I asked him to 
come and stay with me for a while at Canterbury, 
for he was very much run down in health. He came, 
and while he was with me on that visit we dis- 
cussed every possible explanation we could think of. 

1605. The Solicitor-General. — When did he pay that 
visit to you?— I suppose it was about August. 
Whether it was in August or not I do not. quite re- 
member. He stayed with me on that visit, and I 
have not seen him since. 

1606. Chairman. — We are in this position, that we 
do not know what evidence you are prepared to give 
us. Have you any information you can give ns on the 
subject of this Inquiry ? — Well, sir, it is very difficult 
for me to say. It is not a right thing that I should 
put any hypothesis before you that I may have 
formed. It would not, I think, be a proper thing for 
me to do it. 

1607. I do not mean any hypothesis ; but has any 
fact come to your knowledge, as to which you have 
not been asked., bearing on the subject of our In- 
quiry? 

1608. The Solicitor-General. — I am in the same posi- 
tion, sir ; I have not been furnished with any state- 
ment as to the evidence the witness can giso. I do 
not ask him to give us any hypothesis, but if he is 
aware of any facts, which, in his opinion, would 
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throw a light upon tile subject of the Inquiry. I 
would ask him to state them. (The Wittiest). — Well, 
sir, I am in this difficulty, that I do not know how 
much to sav, or how little, or how far I would be 
justified in " stating things that might only tend to 
raise suspicions. . . 

1609. I am not asking you to state your suspicions ? 
— No ; in fact, I do not suspect anybody as being 
guilty of taking the jewels. Whether, in my mind, 
I suspect that certain persons may know something 
about it, is another matter. 

1610. Chairman. — I f any matter has come to your 
knowledge, which you think would give us any assist- 
tance on the subject of our Inquiry, I will take it 
on myself, if you wish, to direct the shorthand 
writer not to take a note of it. Do you. Mr. Solicitor- 
General, see any objection to our doing that?. 

1611. The Solicitor-General— I am entirely in the 
hands of the Commission, sir. 


1612. Chairman (?o the Witness ). — Is the difficulty 
you feel that you draw a distinction between what 
you would state at a public inquiry, and what you 
might feel at liberty to say to us in private? — No, 
sir ; the difficulty I feel is this : that if this was a 
public inquiry, and I was giving evidence on my oath, 
I would of course be bound to answer questions which, 
if put to me at the present investigation, I do not 
feel myself bound to answer, because I do not know 
whether I would be justified in doing so. ( The wit- 
ness then made a statement.) 

1613. Chairman. — The statement you have just 
made does not refer to matters that have any hearing 
upon our Inquiry, and I must direct the Reporter to 
strike it out of his notes, as not relevant. 

1614. Witness. — Before I retire, sir, I wish to state 
with reference to Sir Arthur Yicars, that from my 
personal knowledge, in my opinion he was always 
fussily careful of the office. 


Mr. F. J. O’Harb called and examined. 


1615. The Solicitor-General . — You are the Dublin 
representative of the firm of Milner's Safe Company. 
Limited?— I am. 

1616. Your firm carries on business m Dublin, at 


22, Daws-on-street ? — Y es. . 

1617. Were you asked to attend here m July last l 
—Yes, sir; on 'Monday, the 8th July 

1618. At what time were you asked to come here?— 
Some time in the afternoon, to examine the lock of 
the strong room door. 

1619. Did you attend accordingly? — I did. 

1620. Did you make an examination of the lock of 
the door ? — Yes. I made a thorough examination of 
it. I took the lock to pieces, in the presence of the 

1621. I suppose you first took the lock off the door ? 
—Yes ; and then took the lock to pieces, and examined 
it; just the. same as a watchmaker would examine a 
watch. 

1622. How minv levers were in the lock? — Seven 


levers. 

1623. Did you take it to pieces and examine it 
with your own hands?— No; my assistant did some 
little "mechanical work, and I did tile expert work of 
the examination. Mr. Robinson, of the Board cf 
Works, was also present. 

1624. How long did the examination last ?— I should 
say three hours and a half. We took the fire 
chamber off the door, and then removed the lock, 
which was attached to the door by eight screws. I 
then examined the lock, and took it to pieces. There 
were seven levers in the lock. I examined each piece 
of the lock minutely and exhaustively, and especially 
the appearance of the levers. If any attempt had 
been made to open the lock with a counterfeit or 
fabricated key the examination of the levers would 
have shown it. I will explain, the process of the ex- 
amination if you wish. 

1625. Of course you know what “ picking a lock ” 
means?— I do. 

1626. As the result of your examination, can you 
tell us, as an expert, whether that lock had been 
picked ?— No, sir. My examination showed, not only 
that it had not been picked, but also that no attempt 
had ever been made to pick it. If anyone had at- 
tempted to pick it, the attempt would have been 
visible. It was a high-class lock, and if any attempt 


had been made to pick it there would have been 
scratches on the levers, from the pressure on the 
levers in the process of picking, but the levers were 
perfectly clean and bright, without a vestige of a 
scratch. 

1627. So that, as the result of your examination, 
you can say with confidence that the lock had not 
been picked? — Yes, sir; it had not been, picked. 

1628. Chairman. — Suppose a fabricated key had 
been made, an exact imitation of the original key, 
could the lock have been opened with it? — Yes, sir. 
Of course an exact reproduction of the original key 
would open it. 

1629. Without showing any sign ? — Yes ; if it was 
an exact reproduction of the original key. 

1630. Suppose a wax impression had been taken from 
the original key, and that a key had been made from 
tile wax impression, would such a key as that show 
any signs if it had been used to open the lock? — It 
would, sir. The difficulty would be to make an exact 
reproduction of the original key. With a lock of this 
kind, the key would require to be as carefully and 
exactly finished as the original key, which, in the 
process of wax reproduction, would be impossible. If 
such a kev was used, though it might open the lock, 
there would still be some signs of pressure visible upon 
tile levers. 

1631. The Solicitor-General. — Then your opinion is 
that it is practically impossible that the lock could 
have been opened by means of a key produced from a 
wax impression? — Yes, sir. 

1632. Chairman.— Does it not follow from that that 
it must have been opened with one of its own keys ? — 
Yes, sir; or with a reproduction made from it by a 
workman. 

1633. And not by one made from a wax impression ? 

1634. The Solicitor-General. — So that the man who 
opened the lock and took the jewels must have had 
one of the original keys, or a key as highly finished 
as an original? — Yes. 

1635. And that, you say, could only have been made 
by a skilled workman, who had one of the original 
keys before him? — Yes, or the lock itself, showing 
the lever mechanism. 

1636. Did you examine the safe lock ? — No, sir ; the 
man who examined the safe lock is here. 


Mr. Cornelius Gallagher called and examined. 


1637. Solicitor-General . — What are you? — I am em- 
ployed with my brother by the “ Ratner ” Safe Com- 
pany. 

1638. And are you an expert in the construction of 
safe locks? — Yes, sir ; that is my business. 

1639. Did you come to this office on Tuesday, the 
9th of July last year? — Yes, sir, I was sent for. 

1640. Did you examine the lock upon the safe in 
this office? — I did, sir, I made a thorough examina- 
tion of it. 

1641. Is it a Ratner safe? — It is, sir. 

1642 Did you remove the lock from the door? — I 
aid, sir ; I took all the levers out, and examined 


every one of them carefully, to see was there any 
mark of the look having been picked. 

1643. How long did you take in making the ex- 
amination? — From two hours and a half to three 
hours. 

1644. Aer you skilled in this business ? — I am, sir. 

1645. How long have yoi been acquainted with the 
Ratner safe? — About twelve years. 

1645. Are you familiar with the special mechanism 
of these locks? — I am, sir. 

1647. Did yon examine this lock, in order to see 
whether there was any mark or trace of its having 
been picked?— I did, sir, carefully. 
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.1648. Was there any trace? — No, sir; it was an 
impossibility. It was neither picked nor attempted 
to be picked. 

1649. Why do you say that it was an impossibility ? 
~-It is an impossibility to pick a lock like it at all. 

1650. Is it your conclusion that the lock must have 
been opened by its own key.?— It must have been 
opened either by its own key, or with one similar to it, 
and it must have been made very like it, or there 
would have been a mark made on the lever. 

1651. What must have been “very like it”?— The 
key it was opened with must have been very nicely 
made, or it would have made a mark on (he levers 
in some way, and there was no mark on any of the 
levers. 

1652. Then, in your opinion, it must either have 
been opened with its own key, or with a fabricated 
key made from the original key? — Yes, sir. 

1653. Of course you are aware that a key may be 
fabricated from a wax impression? — Yes, sir. 

1654. Do you think that a key so fabricated could 
do it? — Well, sir, it might open the lock well enough, 
but It would leave some impression upon the levers. 


If you take an impression of a key in wax, there Dublin. 

will always be some parts either smaller or larger, 

and you never can get a key so exactly made from it S ,ln ‘ 13, 1908. 
that it will not leave some mark on the levers when 
opening the lock with it. 


1655. You could not open the lock without scratch- 
ing or scraping some of the levers?— No, sir, you 
could not. 

1656. And you found no scratch or scraping at all 
on these levers?— No, sir. There was nothing of 
the kind. 

1657. Then your opinion is that the lock must hav6 
been opened either with its own key, or with a 
fabricated key, made by a workman from its own 
key? — Yes, sir. 

1658. And highly finished, like the original key? 
— Yes, sir, and he would have to be a good workman 
to do it. 

1659. Mr. J ones. — How long would it. take a skilful 
workman to make such a key, supposing he had the 
original before him? Could he do it in a day?— If 
I started to do it the day I got it I might do it, but 
it would take me some time. 


Mr. W. V. Harrel, m.v.o., Assistant Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, called and examined. 


1660. The Solicitor-General . — You are Assistant- 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police?— I 

1661. When did you hear of the robbery of the 
jewels?— On Saturday, the 8th July, at about three 
o’clock, when I came back from lunch to my office. I 
was told Sir Arthur Vicars wanted to see me im- 
mediately, and I came up to the Office of Arms, into 
this room, and saw Sir Arthur Vicars. 

1662. Were there any other persons in the room ? — 
Yes, Mr, Burtchaell, Mr. Horlock, and Mr. Mahony 
were here, part of the time, also Superintendent 
Lowe. When I went into the room, Sir Arthur 
Vicars was standing beside the safe, and he said. 
“The Crown jewels are gone.” I asked him how it 
had occurred, and 3ie told me that Lord De Eos’s 
collar had been returned that morning, and that he 
had sent Stivey down with it to put it in the safe, 
of which he gave him the key, that he himself had 
followed down almost immediately and that he 
found Stivey at the door of the safe, and that 
Stivey told him he could not open it, that he used 
some expression of surprise, and then he said that 
he tried the safe, and found it open. That he ex- 
mined the boxes, and he showed me how he had 
examined them, and that when he saw the key in 
the top box, which contained the jewels, he imme- 
diately felt that something was wrong, as he was in 
the habit of leaving the key in the second' box ; that 
on opening the top box he found the jewels were 
gone, that he then opened the boxes underneath, which 
contained the collars, and found the collars were 
gone, and the boxes empty. He told me that his 
mother’s jewels had also been there; that they had 
recently come into his possession, and that they were 
gone. He said, “ This is the fault of the Board of 
Works, I asked them for a safe in the strong room, 
and they did not give it; if they had given it this 
would not have happened.” 

1663. What did you say in reply to that?— I was 
much struck by the® statement, and said to him, 
“Did you actually ask for a safe in the strong 
room?” He said, “Yes; I have the corrrespondence 
upstairs, and will show it to you.” I said, “Don’t 
mind that at present.” Superintendent Lowe then 
asked whether the door of the strong room had been 
disturbed or bore the appearance of having been forced 

any way. He said no. We then looked at the door 
of the safe ; and I gave it a superficial examination, 
and said it did not appear to have been forced ; he 
agreed with me — in fact he told me there were no 
Parks on it. I, of course, could not see any, but I 
mtended to get it examined by a specialist. I then 
“wu , ’ “ When did y°n see the jewels last?” 

When last did you show them to anybody?” He 
.£aid, " I am not sure whether I showed them to Dr. 
Jjinney ; but I believe I showed them to Mr. Hodgson.” 

K ? 8 V; ed kiui when ; he said he was not quite sure, 
out he got that visitors’ book which is already in 


evidence, and I myself saw the entries in the book — 
Dr. Finney, 26th June, and Mr. Hodgson, 11th June. 

1664. What further occurred ? — I said to Sir 
Arthur Vicars, “You should wire at once to both those 
gentlemen, asking them whether they did see them, if 
you are unable to state it definitely.” “Oh,” said 
he, that would let everyone know about it.” I said, 
“That does not necessarily follow, but it must be 
done, whether or not.” He seemed very much ex- 
cited at the time, and still made some difficulty about 
it. I said, “This must be done at once,” and Mr. 
Burtchaell said, “ Why don’t you do what Mr. 
Harrel tells you?” He said, “What can I say,” 
and he sat down to write the telegrams, but gave 
it up, and I then dictated the telegrams to him. One 
of them was to Dr. Finney: — “Am anxious to know 
latest date on which safe with jewels was opened. 
Do you recollect whether I showed them to you when 
here, 26th June? Wire reply. Letter following.” 
That was the telegram sent to Dr. Finney, and a 
similar one was sent to Mr. Hodgson. Wires were re- 
ceived in reply from both. Dr. Finney stated that 
he had not seen them. Mr. Hodgson stated that he 
had. Sir Arthur Vicars then said that he would ex- 
plain how the thing occurred ; and he opened the safe, 
and described the method of opening to me. I do not 
know whether it is necessary to give the description, it 
has been described already. I then told the Superinten- 
dent that I had to go down to my office, and told 
him to get from Sir Arthur Vicars an accurate list 
of the things that had been stolen. He did so, and 
here — ( producing large handlill ) — is a notice which 
we had printed, offering a reward of £1,000. This 
notice gives a full description of the articles. 

1665. On that Saturday, either in the office or else- 
where, did Sir Arthur Vicars inform you >at all of 
the strong room door having been found open in the 
morning? — No. 

1666. Did he say a word at all on the subject? — No 
I did not know it till Monday morning. 

1667. W as he asked about it ? — Superintendent Lowe 
asked him had the strong room door being touched, 
and he said no; and he said that had the Board of 
Works done what he wished, and put a safe in the 
strong room, this would not have happened. 

1668. Did you see Sir Arthur Vicars again on the 
Saturday ? — I did. I went to the Arms Office again 
afterwards, and saw him. I went into the strong 
room and looked at it. At that time I had no idea 
that anything had occurred in connection with the 
door of the strong room, but he spoke about his key, 
and he showed me by demonstration how he kept the 
key of the strong room on his chain, and he also 
showed me the key of the safe; that it was always 
on his bunch, and that the keys never left his posses- 
sion. I said, “Now, is that really the case? It is 
not a th i ng that many people could say.” He said, 

“ Yes, it is ; they have never left my possession ; I 
have always been most careful.” I then put a ques- 
tion to him. I said, “ For instance, on the occasion 
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of a function at the Castle, when you are here in 
uniform, how do you carry that bunch of keys in 
your uniform?” He replied, “Oh, well, on a night 
of that sort of course I put the keys m my overcoat 
pocket ” I said, “And what do yon do with the 
overcoat V ’ He said, “I leave it in Herschell’s 
room ” — meaning Lord Hersehell, the Private Secre- 
tary of the Lord Lieutenant. In a subsequent state- 
ment, not made to me, he said that he had a special 
pocket made in his coat, and that the key of the 
safe was, on those nights, removed from his ring, 
and kept in the pocket. 

1669. Chairman.— Did lie in any of those conversa- 
tions express suspicion with regard to any particu- 
lar person— I do not want you to name the person — 
but did lie mention that he suspected anyone ?— Yes ; 
he mentioned one person; but I may say, without 
•mentioning the name, that- after full inquiry wo 
found there was no foundation for his suspicion. 

1670. You satisfied yourself as to that? — Yes, ab- 
solutely. 

1671. After investigation ?— Yes ; and I may add 
that Sir Arthur Vicars himself abandoned the sus- 
picion altogether afterwards. 


1672. The Solicitor-Gencial. — There is another 
question I wish to ask you. On that Saturday when 
you were here did you observe whether a ribbon or 
baiige had been left behind in the safe? — Yes. 

1673. What was it? — Well, beyond observing that 
it was a small piece of blue ribbon, I did not examine 
it more closely then. 

1674. Was any observation made by anyone as to 
whether it was part of the regalia? — Sir Arthur 
Vicars said, when we were looking at the things in 
the safe, that it was the ribbon of the badge. 

1675. New, Mr. Harrel, did you receive a written 
statement, signed by Sir Arthur Vicars, on the 12th 
of July? — Yes. I should state that it was not made 
to me, hut it was signed by him. 

1676. I think it is only right that the Commis- 
sioners should see that statement? — Certainly. (The 
witness produces a document.) 

1677. Chairman.— Is that the original? — No, sir; 
it is a typed copy of it; but I can get you the 
original. 

1673. Can you let us have the original to-morrow ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

1679. Are you sure that the document you have now 
produced is a correct copy of it ? — It is. 

1680. Then you may read it now, and you will 
undertake to produce and hand in the original state- 
ment to-morrow? — Very well, sir. 

(The Witness thereupon read the statement, which 
appears in Appendix .4.) 


1681. The Solicitor-General. — Now, that was the 
statement Sir Arthur Vicars made on the 12th 
of July? — Yes. 

1682. Did he afterwards make a supplemental 
statement? — Yes ; on the 18th July. 

1683. Kindly read that supplemental statement. 
(Witness then read the statement, which is set out 
in the same Appendix.) 

1684. The Solicitor-General. — Now, Mr. Harrel, I 
want to ask you a few questions arising on those 
statements. First of all, there is mention made that 
Phillips, the coachman, had access to his keys ? — Yes. 


1685. About eleven months ago was there a m 
named Phillips, who was his coachman? — Yes. 

1686. He says that Phillips, the coachman, l 
access to his keys, but lest it might be supposed tl 
that implied tha‘t Phillips was the person who t< 
them ? — (the Witness) — Supposed by whom? 

By Sir Arthur Vicars at that time?— Oh, 

1688. Did he ever suggest that to you?— Well, r 
you are going into matters of suspicion, as to wh 
rt has been ruled by the Commission that names 
not to he mentioned. 

1689. Yes, but I think it is only due to Phill 
Wat it should be mentioned now— I ask you, I 
a ’ t^ 118 question. You have stated that 
Arthur Vicars, in one of his conversations with y 
mentioned ..hat he had some suspicions with regard 
pemon ?— Yes person was PMm P s ^ name of f 

1690. You stated that after full inquiry, you for 
that there was no foundation for that suspicion 


1691. And that Sir Arthur Vicars himself after 
wards abandoned the idea ?— Yes, entirely ; there was 
really no foundation for it whatever. 

1692. Where is Phillips now?— He is in America. 

1693. How did he go there? — Sir Arthur Vicars 
sent him there. 

1694. Paid his passage there ?— Yes, he told me so. 
I should mention that Phillips had been dismissed by 
Sir Arthur Vicars shortly before this occurrence took 
place. Then when investigation showed that there 
was no foundation for any suspicion against him, Sir 
Arthur Vicars abandoned the idea and sent him to 
America. 

1695. (The Solicitor-General reads the passage in 
Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement as 'to his having shown 
the jewels to some lady friends). Beyond the state- 
ment that he had shown them to those ladies, between 
the months of March and June, did he ever state that 
he had shown them to any other persons?— No ; not 
till quite recently. 

1696. Have you since discovered, or did he inform 
you, that he also showed them to other persons — to 
Mr. Esme Percy, and to Mrs. Brown-Potter ?— Yes. 
That statement was .nade to me on the 12th of 
November. 

1697. Who made that statement to you? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars. 

1698. When did he tell you that? — On the 12th 
November. 

1699. Also to Miss Newman, a friend of Mr. Hor- 
lock’s ? — That has. been stated by her ; except from her 
statement I know nothing about it. 

1700. Was that between March and June? — Yes ; so 
I was informed. 

1701. Dili you ever speak to Sir Arthur Vicars 
about his having shown them to Miss Newman ?— No. 

1702. Did any of the police, as far as you know? — 
Yes, he recollected having done so. 

1703. You can rely upon that, from a statement 
made by Sir Arthur Vicars? — Yes. 

1704. Yon only rely upon it as a statement made 
by her? — Yes. I wish 4o say, as regards Miss New- 
man, of course the police were not pursuing the in- 
quiry on the same lines that this Commission are 
doing. Once we were satisfied that, in a criminal 
point of view, there was no reason for pursuing the 
investigation with regard to any person, it was 
dropped. 

1705. May I ask do you know anything of Miss 
Newman ? — Yes ; I know everything about her. What 
I want to make clear is, I would like to draw some 
line between what exactly relates to the circumstances 
under which the jewels were lost, and the police in- 
quiry, which was made subsequently, from a criminal 
point cf view. 

1706. Mr. Starkie. — I wish to ask you, Mr. Solici- 
tor-General, whether you suggest that Sir Arthur 
Vicars was wrong in showing the jewels to those 
persons ? 

1707. The Solicitor-General. — Certainly, sir. He 
had no authority at all to show them to any person. 

1708. Mr. Harrel. — I wish to mention one matter 
that I have omitted to state. I asked Sir Arthur 
Vicars whether it would be possible to identify the 
jewels if they were found. He said yes, it would. 
That he had inquired from a man at West’s whether 
the jewels could be identified, and had been told that 
beyond question they could. That they were priceless 
stones, not at present in the market, and could be 
identified by experts. 

1709. The Solicitor-General . — I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Harrel, did you speak to Sir Arthur Vicars on that 
Saturday about the second key of the safe? — I did. 
He told me he had a second key for the safe, and 
that that key was in a drawer in a writing-table in 
his own house. I said to him, “Would you go and 
see whether that key is now there?” He said he had 
so much to do that he could not go then, but would 
go at the earliest moment possible — abont 7 o’clock. 
I asked him to let me know at once when he went 
home whether the key was there, and he said he 
would. And he telephoned to me that evening that 
the key was there, just as he had left it, and that he 
oonld see no trace of it having been tampered with. 

1710. Did he tell you why he had made inquiry 
whether the jewels could be identified ? — I do not re- 
collect that he gave any reason. 
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1711. Chairman. — Of course, lie must have had a 
good deal of conversation with jewellers and other 
persons about the matter. I suppose you thought it 
quite natural that he should have made the inquiry ? 
—Yes ; and I was very glad to hear it at the time. 

1712. The Solicitor-General . — Did you examine the 
place to see whether it showed any traces of forcible 
entry? — Yes, and there were none. We made a most 
minute examination of the entire office from top to 
bottom. We left nothing undone in the way of ex- 
amination, even to the taking down of a wall behind 
which there was a hollow space. 

1713. Would you explain to the Commission what 
system is adopted for guarding the Castle and the 
offices and the approaches to them,?— Yes. First, at 
the main gate, there is always a military guard both 
day and night, and there is always a sentry on duty, 
who walks up and down just outside the Office of 

1714. That is the main gate. Then there is also the 

Loww Castle Yard gate?— Yes. There are three 

gates— the Main gate, the Lower Castle Yard gate, 
and the Ship -street gate. There is the military guard 
at the mam gate, but at each of the other gates, 
and at the main gate only, there is a policeman on 
duty throughout the twenty-four hours every day. 
The military are responsible for the closing of the 
gates for wheeled traffic, which they do at sundown 
every evening. When that is done the gates are 
locked, and a constable has charge of the wicket 
gates. They are kept at night at all the gates ; and, 
as regards the Ship-street gate it is closed entirely, 
and there is no traffic allowed at all. During the day 
people may go through the Lower Castle Yard and 
out through the Ship-street gate, but at sundown the 
Ship-street gate is closed, and no one can pass. As 
I have stated, there is a policeman on duty at the 
gates by day and night ; and I should mention that 
those men’s duties are not defined as are the duties 
of a sentry. The police have a responsibility of their 
own ; and they are most particular not to allow any- 
one to pass after dark without knowing what their 
business is ; and they never leave their posts, because 
there is always another constable in the Upper 
and Lower Yards, and if the man at the 
gate has occasion for any reason to leave his 
post for a while, he must summon that other con- 
stable to take his place at the gate until he comes 
back ; go that, as far as the police regulations can 
ensure it, no person can enter or leave the precincts 
of the Castle and the offices without being observed. 


There is no reason to think that anyone could enter 
the gates without being observed, and the police 
knowing all about them. 

1715. Do you know if there is a telephone in this 
office— an Exchange telephone? — There is. 

1716. Is it in communication with the Viceregal 
Lodge? — I suppose so. 

1717. Is there also a telephone in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office in, communication with the Viceregal 
Lodge ? — Yes. 

1718. I asked you that question because of the 
following passage in Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement. 
He says “ as we (that is Sir Arthur Yicars and Mr. 
Horlock) were going out of the door I met a Press 
Reporter, who gave me some information which neces- 
sitated my telephoning to the Viceregal Lodge. I 
parted from Mr. Horlock and the Pressman (having 
previously closed the office door, and assured myself 
that it was locked), and went to the telephone in the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, and subsequently went home. ” 

1719. Did Sir Arthur Vicars ever suggest to you 
what time he believed the jewels were abstracted ? — 
No. 

1720. Assuming the outer door was shut on that 
night of July the 5th, it of course follows that the 
person who removed the jewels, if they were removed 
that night, must have used three keys, one for the 
outer door, one for the strong room door, and one 
for the safe ? — Yes ; certainly. 

1721. Mr. Jones. — Was inquiry made from the 
police on guard as to the people who came in or went 
out of the Castle Yard on that night? — Yes ; they 
were all strictly questioned ; and I (have statements 
here from the soldiers who were on duty there ; and 
none of them saw anything in the least degree ques- 
tionable. 

1722. Could they state at what hours Sir Arthur 
Vicars came in or went out ; would they take any 
note of that? — Of course they might, but I think 
that would be taxing their recollection too highly. 
Sir Arthur Vicars nearly always came in by the Ship- 
street gate, and went out by the Palace-street gate 
or the Main gate. I do not think a constable would 
take a note of the time he left. 

1723. Did any of the police tell you that they had 
seen Sir Arthur leave the Castle that night ? — No. 

1724. The last account we have of his movements 
that evening is his own statement that he left Mr. 
Horlock outside the door of his own office, and went 
to the Chief Secretary’s office? — Yes. 


Dublin. 
/«». 13. 1908 


The inquiry was adjourned till the folloxcing morning. 


F 
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FOURTH DAY. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 190S. 
The Commission sat at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. F. Bennett Goldney further examined. 


Dublin. 
J«». 14, 1908, 


Mr. E. Bennett Goldnev, who had been examined 
the previous day, presented himself again. 

1725 . Chairman. — Mr. Solicitor-General, I under- 
stand that Mr. Goldney wishes to supplement his 
evidence given yesterday by some explanation l— (Wit- 
ness) — Yes, sir ; if I may. 

1726. Then Mr. Goldney we shall be very glad to 
hear you? — First of all, I should like to say that I 
have not got the telegram with me that I spoke of, 
Ulster’s telegram to me to come at once. I have 
several telegrams with me that say “ Come over at 
once” from Ulster, but they are not of that date. 
They are subsequent, so that I have not got the one 
that I spoke of, but I believe that I have it at home, 
and I believe I have also a letter that he wrote to me 
a day or two previous to the telegram telling me to 
come, and if you like I will let you have that. It is 
a letter a day or two before the telegram which said 
to me “Come at once.” 

1727. The Solicitor-General. — Then the letter would 
be despatched according to that before the robbery was 
discovered ? — Yes. 

1728. Chairman. — Oh, yes, two or three days? — So 
that if you like I will see if I have it and will send 
you the letter and the telegram. 

1729. If you send us that letter and telegram it will 
be no harm, Mr. Goldney, and we shall be glad to see 
it? — I have several other letters, and if you want 
them I will send you them. 

Witness handed in the following telegrams: — 

" October 22. 

“ College-green, Dublin. 

“To Goldney, Hursley Park, Winchester. 

“Go and see Harry on way through London, and 
“come over at once. 

“ Ulster.” 


" Private. 


" October 23. 

“ West Strand. 


“ Bennett-Goldney, c/o Sir George Cooper, Hursley, 
Winchester. 


" Want see you urgently, come up quickly, please 
'wire me train. 

“ Vicars.” 


“ October 24. 

“ West Strand. 

“Bennett-Goldney, Hursley Park, Hursley, Win- 
chester. 

„ ; ^" ant you urgently, come up please for couple 
^ hours, to show you important document and consult 
with G.L. Very important and urgent.” 

“ Vicars!” 


“ January 13. 

“To Goldney, Shelboume Hotel. Cha P ellzo<1 ' 
“Notwithout consent of Solicitors, Messrs. Mere- 
dith.”* 


1730. The Solicitor-General.— These are October?— 
tlwA 1 ; “y eye. I thought that was the 

t^ram. The first one is October 2§, 1907. (Beads 

that fr °m Dublin 

22 17 i 2 ; c T t e s fi°X°r-Gentral .- The first one, October 
next “ at ^oUege-green, Dublin; the 

smu* Wert Stt “ d - “ 

lS' Who „„ O.L: !— <r», George 

* This telegram was unsigned. 


1734. Chaikman. — H ad that important document 
any bearing upon this case, or was it private ?— In- 
directly it had. I do not want to go into anything 
that could prejudice the case in any way, but Sir 
Arthur Vicars had entered into some money obli- 
gations, and I had urged him to get rid of his respon- 
sibility, because, from what he had told me, I did 
not think he was well enough off to be in the 
position I have told you that he was in, and, 
therefore, I myself — I do not know how to put it 
ex'actly — anyhow I had signed a bill, not knowing 
quite what I had done. I put the matter into Sir 
George Lewis’s hands, not only my own matter, but 
Sir Arthur Vicars’, and I asked Messrs. Lewis to see 
the matter through and put it straight. 

1735. That was not the bill to which you referred 
yesterday ? — Yesterday ? 

1736. In which Mr. Shackleton was? — Yes. The 
bill which I had signed. But the other, which was 
put at the same time in Sir George Lewis’s hands, 
was one Sir Arthur Vicars had signed for Mr. 
Shackleton for £600, I think it was, but the thing was 
this. I do not want to prejudice the case one way or 
the other, hut since I knew, which was not for some 
time afterwards, that Sir Arthur Vicars had these 
obligations, and that I knew he was not well off from 
what he had told me, because he had told me of his 
joint expenses of his house, which he found, well really 
more expensive than he thought. I had urged him 
to go into a smaller house, ana I said, “ At any rate 
you ought not to have any obligations which you 
cannot pay. It does not seem to me to be a right 
tiling at all, and there has been considerable mis- 

- understanding, and I am going to have my matter put 
in Lewis’s hands. May I put yours right at the same 
time?” He then told me, as I have told you 
Before, that he had money difficulties. I said then, 
“ If you are in money difficulties I hope you will 
come to me, because I will certainly try and help 
you.” That is what that refers to, and Sir George 
Lewis had both affairs put straight. And I signed 
bills, being told Sir Arthur Vicars wished me to do 
so, and that it was to a family solicitor. Afterwards 
I found that it was to a notorious money-lender, so 
that it was a matter that really required to be put 
straight at once. 

1737. The Solicitor-General. — What was the date 
of the bill you signed? — It must have been, I sup- 
pose, in the spring of last year. 

1738. In the spring of 1907 ? — Yes. 

1739. When did Sir Arthur Vicars sign the bill? — 
I cannot say. 

1740. Mr. Jones. — Did you sign two on that'date? 
— I signed two at different times. It was under 
peculiar circumstances. I was away from home. 
I had been in Paris, and I arrived back, and 
my mother handed me a telegram saying, “ I 
am coming down by the eight train,” from 
this gentleman. This was Saturday. He came 
and he said, “I am in a great hole, I cannot 
go over to Ireland to see Sir Arthur Vicars, who 
has requested me to help him in this matter, it is 
merely a question of shares, and it must be done at 
once. I must have the money by Monday morning, 
and unless I can get somebody to do it I shall be in 
the greatest difficulty.” I demurred, and then he 
said ; “ My family solicitor is coming down this even- 
ing,” and: then about half-an-hour afterwards, sure 
enough, a gentleman appeared with a black bag, and 
asked me if I knew what business he had come on, 
and I said, “ I presume yon have come about this 
business,” and he said that he had, and he said “You 
are Mayor of Canterbury,” and other things. I said 
“You must find that out from other people,” or 
words to that effect, and he said, “ Are you prepared 
to sign this bill,” and I said, “I do not like it, bnt 
as it is to please Sir Arthur Vicars, and I am to be 
in his office, I will do it..” 

See this witness’ evidence, 1832. 
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1741. Chairman. — To please Sir Arthur Vicars you 
signed this bill for Shackleton? — Yes, and I was told 
that it was his old family solicitor, and that the whole 
thing was to be put square, and that it was only for 
a week or less than a week. But it never was put 
straight, and there was a good deal of unpleasantness 
and difficulty about it. 

1742. How much was that for? — £1,500. 

1743. You signed another ? — I signed a previous 
one — this cancelled it — almost under similar circum- 
stances, and I did not take any more notice of it. 

1744. Was either of tluse bills honoured? 

1745. Mr. Jones. — When did the £1,500 bill be- 
come due?— It was to be paid back in some instal- 
ments, I think. I do not even know whether it was 
negotiated. I took the document and the letters 
about that bill to Sir George Lewis and asked him to 
see to the whole thing, and he did. 

1746. Chairman. — Somebody must have paid the 
bill, Mr. Goldney, if Shackleton did not? — Oh, Sir 
George Lewis insisted upon it that it should be paid 
at once, because he was able to bring a certain amount 
of pressure, I suppose, and it was paid off. It was 
paid off, as a matter of fact, I believe, by Mr. 
Shackleton’ s brother, but I do not know for certain, 
but they were both paid o2 together. 

1747. Owing to the pressure that was brought to 
bear by Sir George Lewis ? — Yes. 

1748. Mr. Jones. — That was in October some time? 
— Yes, but it was merely by chance that I happened 
to find out anything about it being wrong, and that 
the man was a money-lender. I was asked by a friend 
“ Do you know the name of this family solicitor,” ana 
I said, “ I do not think I do,” but I have a letter 
from this gentleman which, I understand, is exonerat- 
ing me from haying any responsibility. 

1749. Then did you sign a bill for Sir Arthur 
Vicars for £600? — No; Sir Arthur Vicars signed for 
Shackleton. I have never lent Sir Arthur Vicars 
money in my life. I have offered to do so. 

1750. Chairman.— The previous bill of £1,000, was 
that also signed to please Sir Arthur Vicars? — So I 
was told; I believed that it was so. It is just the 
same. There has been a little friction, I daresay you 
know of it, between members in the office owing to 
money, and it lias always been over this question. I 
helped these people, honestly believing it was Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ wish that I should do so, and it was 
merely by chance that I talked to Sir Arthur Vicars 
about money matters, and then he told me “ I never 
asked you to do it, and never wished you even to do 
it, and did not even know all the details.” Then we 
began to compare notes, and I found out things that 
I had no idea of. 

1751. Mr. Starkie. — When was the first transac- 
tion? — It must have been soon after I came over to 
Ireland for the Horse Show, I think. 

1752. August?— If you want the dates I can get 
them for you. 

1753. Chairman. — One was in 1906, and the other 
was in the spring of 1907, I understand ? — Yes. You 
are welcome to any of the documents, if you like. 
Please understand this {addressing the Solicitor- 
General). I do not want to prejudice you against 
any member of the office. 

1754. The Solicitor-General. — Mr. Goldney, address- 
ing me, says that he does not want to prejudice me 
against anyone. But it is not for me ; it is for the 
Commissioners to find out all about this matter. 
What comes before you here is a voluntary statement 
by Mr. Goldney. 

, _1755. Chairman. — It is a voluntary statement by 
Mr. Goldney, and we must consider whether it has 
any bearing on the question. 

1756. The Solicitor-General.— I make no objection 
at all, but as you say, sir, that statement is one that 
is absolutely voluntary by Mr. Goldney, and not in 
reply to any question either from me or from the 
Commission. 

_1757. Chairman. — I can see circumstances very 
P which it might become strictly relevant. 

1/58. The Solicitor-General. — Certainly, and I offer 
no objection to the evidence being put before the Com- 
mission. I have merely spoken in order to guard 
my own position. 

1759. Chairman.— W e make it very clear that it is 
evidence which, is not asked for by you, or brought 
about -by you in any way— (The Witness)— Why I 
mention it is this, that I think that you ought to know 


that when I spoke to Sir Arthur Vicars, as I did fre- Dublin 

quently, about his money troubles, about his own ' 

expenses in his house, urging him to go into a smaller Jan. 14, 1908. 

house, he told me that he had more than once asked 

to come and live here in this office, and that he 

thought that it would be much more desirable than 

the usual course and everything would be so much 

safer. There had been some doubt about the office 

being left at night and nobody being here. I do not 

think a doubt had crossed my mind that the jewels 

were unsafe because they were left at night, but I 

think you should know this, that after the jewels 

were stolen one of the members of the office said to 

me that he had doubted whether they were safe or not. 

1760. The Solicitor-General. — Who had doubted? — 

One of the members of the Office of Arms. 

1761. Chairman. — Is there any objection to men- 
tion who it was? — No. It was Mr. Shackleton who 
spoke to Sir Arthur Vicars and me, when he came 
over, and said that he had told a lady only a few 
days before the robbery that he should never be sur- 
prised to wake up one morning and find them stolen, 
and Sir Arthur Vicars was really annoyed at this 
statement, and he said, “Well, if you thought they 
were unsafe why did not you ever speak of it to me.” 

I asked him, “ Why did you think they were unsafe, 
and why did you say such an extraordinary thing at 
such a peculiar time,” and he said, “Because the 
office was left at night and because it was so lonely.” 

The reason of his saying it was peculiar, but, I think, 
a perfectly straightforward one, but the reason it is 
impressed on my memory so well is this, that when 
he came over with a lady who was on the boat 

1762. Chairman. — What time was this? — He said 
it at breakfast. This was at breakfast. 

1763. What was the date? — I stated that Mr. 

Shackleton had arrived from England after the rob- 
bery had become known, and he had come over from 
England during the night, and at breakfast, of 
course, we were talking about it, and he said to Sir 
Arthur Vicars and me that it was such an extraordi- 
nary thing that a lady on the boat, with whom he 
had been at lunch only a few days previously, said 
to him (I do not profess to give the exact words, but 
this is the exact meaning), she said to him, “ Oh, 

Mr. Shackleton, what a curious thing that you should 
have been saying to us the other day that you should 
wake up one morning to find the jewels gone, and 
now we are reading in the paper that they are gone,” 
and he told us this, which made Sir Arthur Vicars 
and me say, “If you thought they were unsafe,” as 
Sir Arthur Vicars put it, “ why on earth did not you 
tell me.” 

1764. What answer did he make to that? — When I 
asked “Why,” he said among other things that the 
place was left at night. 

1765. When Sir Arthur Vicars asked him “Why 
did not you tell me,” what answer did he make to 
that? — I cannot remember what exact answer he did 
make. We had a good deal of it afterwards and Sir 
Arthur Vicars was quite angry about it. 

1766. Mr. Shackleton was staying in Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ house at that time? — Yes. He had come over 
to stay here. 

1767. Mr. Jones. — Was this bill that Sir Arthur 
Vicars had signed for Shackleton in the hands of 
money-lenders, too ? — I cannot say ; I think it was in 
the hands of these same people. 

1768. The same money-lenders ? — I think so, but I 
do not think Sir Arthur Vicars had any more idea 
than I, or the man in the moon, that the people were 
money-lenders, and not his family solicitors. I have 
never seen that man that came down with this black 
bag from that day to this. But why I spoke of Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ expenses in his house was that I 
might be able to say how it was that I had urged him 
to leave his house, and how it was that I said that 
he would like to come and live here, because he 
thought that if he lived here it would be more satis- 
factory altogether, because somebody would be sleep- 
ing on the premises. 

1769. Chairman. — Have you any further statement 
to make l— Yes ; one. That I think the gentleman 
who was in the room when Lady Donegall was here 
was the son of Lord Liverpool. I think it was Sir 
Arthur Vicars or it may have been Mr. Burtchaell 
afterwards told me. You asked me yesterday who it 
was and I could not tell you at the time. 

F 2 
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„ 1770. It was Lord Hawkesbury ?— Yes. I am nearly 

Dmus. sure that he said i t W as the son of Lord Liverpool. 

Jan. H, 1908. Another important thing is that it- was only hearsay. 

I was not here at the time. I am sure there was 
somebody with him, because I remember very weU, 
and I was thinking over it last night, a remark made 
by some other person at the time, I remember smiling 
at the expression. “ If I live to my dying day I shall 
never forget Sir Arthur Vicars’ face of horror. 
That Teminds me that there were two people at the 
office when the safe was opened. 

1771. The Solicitor-General. — Who was that? — I 
think it must be Stivey. I think I told you yester- 
day Sir Arthur Vicars opened it ; of course I was not 
here. I remember that perfectly well as Stivey’s 
remark of his own saying at the time that he opened 
the safe. 

1772. Chairman. — The only thing that I want to 
ask you is, can you fix approximately the date at 
which Sir Arthur Vicars told you that it would be 
much safer if he were allowed to stay on the pre- 
mises? — He never said that it would be much safer 
for the jewels; he said it would be more satisfactory 
if somebody was sleeping on the premises. 

1773. It was not with reference to the custody of 
the jewels?— It was not in reference to the custody of 
the jewels, but the general safety of the place. I 
never heard the safety of the jewels questioned till 
I heard the remark that “I should never be sur- 
prised to wake up one morning and hear that they 
were gone.” That was the first time that anyone 
doubted their safety, but I have never doubted it 
myself. 

1774. The Solicitor-General. — May I, as a result of 
the statement made by Mr. Goldney, ask him a few 
questions ? 

Chairman. — Certainly. 

1774a. The Solicitor-General (to Witness). — Kindly 
give me the date of that conversation between Mr. 
Shackleton and Sir Arthur Vicars? — The conversation 
at breakfast ? 

1775. At breakfast? — It must have been, the day 
after Mr. Shackleton arrived from England. 

1776. Was that after the robbery? — That was after 
the robbery. 

1777. What day did you return to England? — I 
think it was on the Wednesday, but I am not quite 
sure whether it was the day of the King’s visit or 
the day before. I cannot remember. 

1778. Chairman. — Is that a diary you have in your 
hand? — It is my diary for this year. 

1779. You have not your diary for 1907 here ? — No. 

1780. The Solicitor-General. — As I understand, Mr. 
Shackleton came over in or about the time of the 
King’s visit l— -Yes. I came over on the Sunday, and 
he followed either on Monday night or Tuesday night. 

1781. And, therefore, the conversation you have 
alluded to took place either at the breakfast on. Tues- 
day or on Wednesday morning? — Yes. 

1782. That would be the 9th or 10th of July?— 
les. 

1782a. And, as I understand, Mr. Shackleton in 
dLscussing this matter with Sir Arthur Vicars--? — 
We were both there, Sir Arthur Vicars and I, at 
breakfast. 

1783. stated that he had previously said to a 

said that this lady had said to him, 
and mentioned it as such an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, that this lady had said to him on the boat, 
using the words more or less as I say them, but I 
do not mean that they are practically exact, that is, 
I cannot pretend to quote—" What a curious thing, 
Mr. Shackleton, that you should have said the other 
d»y at lunch, that you would wake up one morn- 
ing and find the jewels gone, and now we see in 
the newspaper that they are.” 

1784. In other words, Mr. Shackleton informed Sir 
Arthur Vicars practically that he (Shackleton) had 
on a. previous occasion said to a lady that he would 
wake up some day and find the jewels gone? — that 
he would not be surprised. 

1785. That he would not be surprised. Mr. 
Shackleton was the person who told that to Sir 
Arthur Vicars?— Yes, and told it to me, too. We 
were both there. 

1786. Did you say that Sir Arthur Vicars was 
angry at the time ? — Yes, and he seemed very much 
upset about it afterwards, because in speaking to 
me afterwards he said “ Why on earth, if he thought 
the jewels were unsafe, why could not he have said 


so, and then I should have been saved all this 
trouble.” 

1787. When did Sir Arthur Vicars make that 
statement to you?— During my visit. W r e practi- 
cally talked of nothing else the day or two I was 
here. 

1788. You left on the Wednesday or Thursday? 
— I left on the Wednesday night. 

1789. Wednesday, the 10th of July? — Wednesday, 
the 10th of July. 

1790. I observe that Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement 
on the 12th of July, contains this passage — “ I do 
not suggest any single one of my staff had anything 
to do with it, nor do I suspect my maid-servant 
or footman, nor any person, who slept in my house.” 
He stated that on the 12th of July, after your de- 
parture ? — Yes. 

1791. And after that conversation that you have 

now spoken of by Shackleton ? — Yes. I do not think 

he did suspect anybody. 

1792. You told me, Mr. Goldney, that this con- 
versation occurred at breakfast, and, as I understand, 
at Sir Arthur Vicars’ house? — Yes. 

1793. Mr. Shackleton was staying at the house 
at that time? — Yes, and he stayed there after I 
left. 

1794. With Sir Arthur Vicars? — Yes. 

1795. You have gone into this money matter 
which deals with Mr. Shackleton in his absence, and 
I have a certain reluctance to deal with it? — Of 
course, you see how the money matter appears on 
the face of what I have to say. You see how the 
money matter relates to my conversation with Sir 
Arthur Vicars as to his leaving St. James’ s-terrace, 
and of his telling me of his desire to come here. 

1796. I have, at any rate, heard your statement. 

1797. Chairman. — At the time of this conversa- 
tion these two bills were still outstanding, and had 
not been settled, the £1,500, and the £600? — No, 
they had not. I may say it is all settled now. 

1798. The Solicitor-General. — When did Sir 

Arthur Vicars go to live in Clonskeagh-terrace ? — I 
do not know. 

1799. Did you ever hear at all? — Yes, I may have 
heard, but I really cannot tell you that. I really 
do not know. 

1800. Do you know was it before or after he came 
into this present office? — That I cannot say. I had 
the other house pointed out to me where he had 
been, but I cannot say when he moved. I think it 
was a joint tenancy house at Clonskeagh. 

1801. The house was taken, was it not, under a 
joint tenancy between Mr. Shackleton and himself? 
— I believe so. 

1802. When was Mr. Shackleton appointed 
Dublin Herald ? — That I cannot tell you, but it 
must have been the year I was. 

1803. Chairman. — 1906, I think we had it. 

1804. The Solicitor-General. — As I understand, 
sir, it was in September in 1905 ; (to Witness). — 
Tell me the house was taken at Clonskeagh-terrace 
on a joint tenancy between Sir Arthur Vicars and 
Mr. Shackleton ? — Yes. 

1805. And Mr. Shackleton came to Dublin ap- 
parently in September, 1905, or thereabouts, is not 
that so? — If that is the time that he was appointed 
Dublin Herald I have no doubt that he did. 

1806. That was his first connection with Dublin? 
— No, I do not think that it was. I think he used to 
work here, Family tree work, and things of that kind, 
before he was Herald. 

1807. Then you do not know the date he became 
co-tenant of Clonskeagh? — No, I do not, but I believe, 
though I may be wrong, that he used to work in this 
office for some considerable period before he was 
Herald, because I think that he wrote, or rather 
helped Lady Drogheda to write, a family history. 

1808. I have no desire to go very far into these 
money matters, but I understand yon said that 
the result of pressure brought to bear apparently in 
October, 1907, was that the money was paid up? — 
The money was paid up at that time owing to 
what Sir George Lewis wrote to Mr. Shackleton. 

1809. And do I understand that the money was 

paid by Mr. Shacldeton’s brother? — That is my be- 
lief, but I cannot say. , 

1810. Who is Mr. Shackleton’s brother? — Mr. E. 
Shackleton, who is now in command of the Antarc- 
tic Expedition. 
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1811. And do I gather from your own statement that 
it was because of Sir Arthur Vicars’ financial posi- 
tion that you counselled him to take a smaller 
house? — Yes, certainly, because he told me that his 
expenses were more than his income. 

1812. Did he say that?— Yes ; he said that he found 
it rather difficult to make both ends meet at every 
quarter. 

1813. When did he tell you that?— He told me 
that first, I think it must have been at the time 
of flie opening of the Exhibition. 

1814. That was in May, when you were over here ? 
—Yes. 

1815. That was your only official visit to Ireland? 
— My only official visit to Ireland. 

1816. You were here three or four days at that 
time ? — Yes. 

1817. And was it at that period, while you were 
in his house, that he made that statement to you? 
Yes, it was. 

1818. Now, I want to get this from you, when did 
you come to Dublin for this visit? — This visit to- 
day ? 

1819. Yes?— I left Canterbury on Sunday night. 

1820. You told me before that when you came to 
Dublin you stayed with Sir Arthur Vicars? — Not 
this time. 

1821. You are not staying this time? — Certainly 
not. I stayed yesterday at the Shelbourne. 

1822. I beg your pardon, you said that before, on 
the former occasion, you stayed with him? — Yes, on 
the former occasion. 

1823. That is what I mean. It is in that sense 
that I mean you told us that before? — Oh, yes. I 
beg your pardon. 

1824. Did you see him at all since you came this 
time? — Yes, certainly, I met him by accident yester- 
day and there were other people present. I will 
tell you exactly. 

1825. I merely want to get the facts first? — I met 
him yesterday. Yes. 

1826. Where? — It happened in this way. I tele- 
graphed in the morning to find out who was acting 
generally for the Officers of Arms; that is what I 
wanted to get at, because I am unrepresented by 
Counsel at all, and I called on Mr. Meredith in 32, 
Molesworth-street, but he was not in, and I waited, and 
at last Mr. Meredith came along, and he said that it 
was not he who had charge of the case for Sir Arthur 
Vicars, but his brother, and if I would come back 
I should probably see him. So when I left this 
office yesterday I went to 32, Molesworth-street, and 
Sir Arthur Vicars was in the room with the two 
Mr. Merediths, and I did not see Sir Arthur 
Vicars alone. I asked to see Mr. Meredith alone, 
which I did, and then Mr. Meredith went out of 
the room and saw Sir Arthur Vdcars, and brought 
me back a. message and said Sir Arthur Vicars 
would like to offer me some hospitality, and I said 
that I would rather not, as I did not intend to 
call on Sir Arthur during my visit to Dublin, as I 
felt it would be better that I did not. I do not want 
you to think that I have been seeing Sir Arthur 
Vicars privately. 

1827. I merely want to get the facts. Mr. Mere- 
dith is the gentleman that you have referred to ? — 
Yes. 

1828. Where did you see Mr. Meredith?— At his 
house. 

1829. Where is that? — 32, Molesworth-street. 

1830. That is his office, I suppose? — I presume 

1831. Is he a solicitor ?— He is, but I did not know 
that till I went to see him. 

1832. How did you go to see him yesterday? — 
I saw in the newspaper that Mr. Healy was Coun- 
sel, and I telegraphed to Mr. Healy, and he sent 
me Mr. Meredith’s address. When I left Canter- 
bury I did not know what I might be wanted for 
here, and I did not know whether I ought to be 
represented by Counsel or not, and my father, who 
os a barrister, said that the best thing that I could 
do was to see Mr. Healy and ask if I ought to be 
represented by Counsel. So I telegraphed to Healy 
in the morning, and he said “Not without consent 
of solicitors, Messrs. Meredith,” so I looked into the 
Directory, but I could not see him. He was not there. 

1833. When did you go to see Mr. Meredith first ? 
— Before I came here yesterday. 

1834. Chairman. — You did not see him till after 
you gave your evidence yesterday? — No, because he 


was not there. I saw a lame gentleman, his brother, 
who said that he was very sorry his brother would 
not be there till eleven, and I said I must be at the 
Office of Arms at half-past ten, and I did not know 
whether I ought to come here alone or not, you 
know. I wanted to know if I ought to have Coun- 
sel representing me. 

1835. The Solicitor- General. — Your father said 
that your best course was to — ? — See Mr. Healy 
and ask whether I ought to be represented in con- 
nection with, this, or have anyone here with me when 
I came before you. 

1836. Then I understand you wished to consult 
Mr. Meredith on that point? — I wished to ask Mr. 
Heialy. I telegraphed to Healy, asking, and he re- 
ferred me to Meredith, and then I could not consult 
him because he was not there." 

1837. What was it took you back? — I had said to 
Inis brother that I would go back and see his brother 
afterwards, and I should like to see that I should 
have somebody to act for me in Dublin if it wa9 
necessary in future. 

1838. In connection with what? — In .connection 
with this whole affair. 

1839. Wh at « occurred yesterday to make you de- 
sirous of having a solicitor to act for you in con- 
nection with this affair in Dublin ?— Well, nothing 
in particular, but do you not see this is a serious 
case. 

1840. That is, for you? — No, but for Sir Arthur 
V icars. 

1841. And what concern have you? — Because I 
thought that possibly we might have another in- 
quiry later on. Do not you think that a possibility ? 

1842. But how are you yourself concerned to be 
represented by a solicitor? — Well, I thought that 
when I came here yesterday it might be advisable for 
me to have one with me. 

1843. But tell me now, when you went back to 
Mr. Meredith did you go with a view to making 
preparation for the future? — Well, that was in i.iy 
mind. 

1844. I merely want to get information? — Well, 

I give it to you quite honestly. 

1845. In what respect do you say, as regards the 
future, that it would be desirable, in your interest, 
that you should be represented by a solicitor in Dub- 
lin ? — I do not know that I am not obliged' to look into 
tlic future. I am not sure whether there may not be 
another Commission, a public Inquiry, and I ■prink 
that it is desirable that a man who is not a solicitor 
or lawyer should be represented by counsel an serious 
affairs. 

1846. -Chairman— Was it in consequence of commu- 
nication with Mr. Meredith yesterday that you came 
here this morning? — Certainly not, and -that I can 
absolutely declare. 

1847. The Solicitor-General— With Mr. Meredith? 

— No, nor Sir Arthur Vicars. I did not see Sir 
Arthur Vicars alone. . 

1848. You know Mr. Meredith, of course, is fair 
Arthur Vicars’ solicitor ? — Yes, I do now. 

1849. You knew that Mr. Healy was his counsel ? — 
I read it in -the papers, or rather whether I or my 
father read it in the paper I do not remember. _ 

1850. And what time in the afternoon was it you 
saw Sir Arthur Vicars yesterday? — I saw .Sir Arthur 
Vicars in Mr. Meredith’s office after I left here. 

1851. That would be four or five o’clock ? Yes ; I 
did not go to see Sir Arthur Vicars. I did not know 
he was there, and I was very much surprised to see 
him, and it was really a chance visit. 

1852. When before aid you see him? — Some mouths 

ago, in England. He wrote me .again and again to 
oome over Imre, but it was inconvenient, and I really 
dad not see any use in doing so, and it is just as well 
that you should know that before I came I wrote to 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis that I was coming over here, 
and that I would let them know what took place in 
Dublin, as I might want them to act for me. I do 
not know whether you think that was a wrong thing 
for a layman to wish. „ 

1853. When last did you write to Sa-r Arthur 
Vicars from Canterbury yourself? — I wrote to Snr 
Arthur Vicars last from Canterbury, I think, at. 
Christmas, .and I do not think I have written to him 

1854. The Christinas of last year, that is within 
the last two or three weeks ? — I am not sure whether 
I wrote or mj mother wrote, but at any rate it was 
not about business. 


Ddblut. 
Jan. TiJ” 1908. 
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DUBLIN. 
Jan. 14, 190P 


1855. Dili rou invite him to come to Canterbury ? 
—No. I fliil not, bu: I think my mother did. 

1856. At Qufstmas ? — Yes. 

1857. Chairman— There is nothing more, Mr. Gold- 
ney ? — I do not think so, sir. 


Chairman. — T think it right to state, Mr. Solicitor, 
that we thought it -well, as so much evidence has 
been given before us that seems to affect S'ir Arthur 
Vicars in his character as custodian of these jewels, 


to give him another opportunity of appealing here- 
and explaining matters that we think require expla- 
nation, so by our direction thlis morning the -Secretary 
lias written to Messrs. Meredith informing them that 
evidence has been given here which seems to us to- 
bear on the question of vigilance and care in the cus- 
tody of the jewels, and that if he is willing to assist 
the Commissioners by giving them any explanation 
we shall be ready to hear Mm, and that he may be 
accompanied by his counsel. 


Mr. W. V. Haurei, m.v.o.. Assistant Commissioner of Dublin Metropolitan Police, further examined by 
the Solicitor-General. 


1858. I should like to ask one question in continu- 
ance of the evidence of Mr. Barrel. (To witness) — 
You remember the strong room key being acquired by 
the police? — Yes. 

1859. One of them ? — One of the four keys ; yes. 

1860. And one of the keys of the safe 'containing 
the Regalia? — Yes. 

1861. -When did they come into the possession of the 
police? — On Monday, the 8th of July. 

1862. Did you have careful inquiring made from 
every locksmith in Dublin? — Yes. 

1853. As regards each of those two keys? — Yes. 

1864. Tell the Commissioners exactly the result ?— 
Those keys were exhibited to every locksmith in Dub- 
lin, and in every hardware shop where keys were 
known to be made, and these people were asked whe- 
ther any such keys had been made by them, or whe- 
ther any person had mode inquiry as to the making 
of such keys. The inquiry by the police lasted for 
some days, and I believe that they exhausted every 
person in Dublin who wias known to the police in any 
way in that tnade. None of them had been ap- 
proached on the subject, or had made similar keys, or 
had been asked to do so. I also communicated with 
Messrs. Ratner and Messrs. Milner, -and they had 
never been asked by any person to supply duplicates 
of the keys of the safe or the strong room. I may 
also say, with reference to the inquiry about idle tele- 
phone in Sir Arthur Vicars’ office, with reference to 
that portion of his time when he said he went to the 
Chief Secretary’s office, that although the telephone 
here is in connection with every other place, it is only 
by being put through -by the switch-board at the Chief 
Secretary's office ; and therefore for persons not in- 
side the office it would be as convenient, or more con- 
venient, perhaps, that they should go on and tele- 
phone from the Chief Secretary’s office than be put 
through here. 

1865. In going to the Chief Secretary’s office, of 
course, a person still remains within the area of the 
Castle ?— Certainly. 

1866. And the Chief Secretary’s office is within 
thirty or forty yards of this present office ? — Yes. 

1867. Mr. Jones — Has any inquiry been made with 
the object of tracing what Sir Arthur Vicars’ move- 
ments were that night ?— Well, there was ; yes. Of 
course the difficulty that I really have about these 
matters is that I do not wish to say anything that 
would be detailing the steps taken by the police, and 
the information in their -posession, beyond what 
might be absolutely necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to arrive at a conclusion in a-eepect of the terms 
of reference that have been made to them. 

1868. Mr. -Starkie — In your inquiries as to the 
movements of the officials of the office on the night 
of the 5th did anything transpire that would tend to 
throw- suspicion on any particular person ?— Well, I 
think I may fairly say that nothing of the kind did 
transpire. No ; I think I may fairly say that. 

1869. The Solicitor-General — You were asked by one 
ot the Commissioners whether there was anything ito 
throw suspicion upon any of the officials, and I 
understood you to say, not on that day. Did any- 
thing come to your knowledge?— I understand you to 
reter to their movements. 

1W0 Mr. Starkie Yes ; in your inquiries as re- 
gards their movements on the evening or night of the 
5th of July has anything transpired that would tend 
to tteiw suspicion on any one of them as having been 
the person who entered the premises on that night? 

1 my “ ,1? “ I <h “ 
. le7L .The Solicitor-General — Tell me. Do rou 
^iS-No* Artlrar Vioars > “ Uct ’ the Castle 


1872. Do you know anything more about his move- 
ments -after he parted with Horlock ontside this door ? 
—No. 

1873. Mr. Jones. — Is there nobody in the Chief Sec- 
retary’s office who can remember his coming in ? — No ; 
I believe not. 

1874. Is nobody to be called from the Chief Secre- 
tary’s office? — The Solicitor-General — We have no- 
body who can give us any information about that. 

1875. Mr. Starkie — What I wanted to know, to put 
it shortly, is, did Sir Arthur Vicars reach his home 
that night, and at what hour? — Well, of course we 
have Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement on that subject, 
and that he was at home we know. The exact hours 
there is difficulty in ascertaining. Of course, it is- 
really a difficult thing to give exactly this informa- 
tion, I think. 

1876. Mr. Jones. — Wliat else are we here for? — 
Well, I may say that if that is the view to be taken 
there is an enormous amount of information in the 
possession of the police about this case covering 
six months’ work. I understood all along that these 
things were not to be the subject of inquiry here. 

Chairman. — My colleagues of the Commission, 
think that we ought to retire to consider this ques- 
tion of whether any inquiry of this sort is within 
the scope of our Commission or not. 

The Commissioners then consulted in private, and 
on resuming : 

The 'Chairman, said, I wish to say that we have 
carefully considered the question of what evidence- 
we ought to take from Mr. Harrel, or any other per- 
son representing the police, in regard to the move- 
ments of the officials or of lany other person, who had 1 
access to this office on the day preceding the disappear- 
ance of the jewels, or rather the discovery of the dis- 
appearance of the jewels, and while we are extremely 
unwilling to embark on anything that could be 
construed into a criminal investigation, or an idea- 
that we were a Commission appointed to find out 
who was the author of this crime, we are of opinion 
that we are bound to investigate all the circum- 
stances connected with the disappearance of the 
jewels, and that any evidence that can be given as 
to the movements of any one who had access, or 
who could have had iaccess to the jewels on the might 
preceding their disappearance is strictly relevant 
to our Inquiry. 

The Solicitor-General. — I may. say, sir, that that 
absolutely coincides with my own view as to the 
scope of the Inquiry, and if it stops short of that 
I do not think that it will be in any sense com- 
plete or satisfactory, and my own desire would be 
to submit to the Commission all the facts from 
which the Commission can then draw its own de- 
ductions as to the circumstances of the loss. I have 
no doubt that the police will have to be very cautious 
in this matter lest the interests of justice should 
be prejudiced in -any way in the case. But it occurs 
to me, subject to what Mr. Harrel may say, that 
there may be no objection to stating all the facts 
within his knowledge either relative to the move- 
ments of any of the officials or any other person, 
who had iaccess to tibe premises at the same time. 

1877. Chairman. — If the police, _ or those repre- 
senting them, can at any time satisfy us that the 
answering of any question would in any way pre- 
vent them from further prosecuting their inquiries 
or interfere with the course of justice, of course we 
will not ask them. — (Witness). — Well, sir, I have 
no objection _ whatever to give the facts to enable 
the Commission to arrive at any conclusion. The 
only difficulty that I had was that I had an objec- 
tion to give my suspicions. 

1878. But we do not want them? — That was the 
question that raised the difficulty in my mind. 
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1879. Mr. Starkie. — I did not iask you for your 
-suspicions; I asked you if anything had transpired 
-which tended to throw suspicion ? — Exactly, if I re- 
plied to that I would say that so and so do tend 
to throw suspicion on a certain person, and that 
is what I wished to avoid. 

1880. Mr. Starkie. — But what the particular facts 
were which would throw suspicion on any person 
it would be for the Commission to judge. 

1881. Chairman. — I think it will be better to ask 
for the facts, and then we can come to our own 
conclusions. We will only ask for the facts and 
make up our minds. 

1882. The Solicitor-General. — Quite so, sir, and I 
■am most desirous that lall the facts should come be- 
fore the Commission. (To Witness). — May I ask, 
Mr. Barrel, with a view to that, do you know now 
anything -about the movements of Sir Arthur Viioars 
that night beyond his own statement that he parted 
with Horlock outside the office and went to the 
Chief Secretary’s office to use 'die telephone ?— 
Nothing, except that I believe that subsequent in- 
quiry showed that he arrived home. 

1883. Do you know at what hour ? — I do not know. 

1884. Now, may I ask you the general question 
put by one of the Commissioners. As regards any 
other offiical or lany other person having access to 
the office, do you know anything beyond what has 
been -already revealed- in the course of this Commis- 
sion ?— No. 

1885. Mr. Jones. — Really, we have got no informa- 
tion as to what Sir Arthur Vicars’ movements were, 
-except that you know that he went home ? — Yes. 

1886. Have his servants been seen? Could ncrt 
they say when he came home? — Yes, approximately. 

1887. When was it, please ? — That I could not say. 

1888. Have you got the officers who made the 
inquiry? — Yes, they are here. 

1889. I can hardly understand such a bald state 
■ef affairs as exists so long a time after the dis- 


appearance of the jewels, that the only thing that n 

is -known iis that he went home that night. There 

must be something more known about him. Jim. 14, 1908. 

1890. Chairman.— -Who was the officer who pro- 
secuted the inquiries ? — Oh, a number of them were 
so engaged. Of course, I can have them later on. 

1891. Then, take for instance, Mr. BuijtChaell. 

Do you know more about Mr. Burtchaell than Mr. 

Burtchaell has told here? — Personally I do not. 

1892. Or do the police know? — There were in- 
quiries made at the time about all the officials in 
the office. 

1893. Are you aware of any facts concerning them 
beyond what has been revealed? — None. 

1894. And does that apply to all the officials? — 

Yes. 

1895. Does that apply to Detective Kerr, who was 
examined here? — In what way? 

1896. As to his being here in the office, at the 
time he came here, or anything of that kind? — Oh, 
of course, it is known approximately, the time that 
he was here. 

1897. Mr. Jones. — Speaking for myself, I shall be 
very dissatisfied if I do not have more information 
of the movements of these people. I cannot 
imagine the police not having made inquiries, or 
somebody else not making inquiries,, and we should 
get the result of those inquiries. 

1898. Chairman. — Mr. Harrel intimates that he 
will produce the officers who made the inquiries, or at 
least some of them, who can give us relevant evi- 
dence. 

1899. The Solicitor-General. — Had any of the 
other police keys except Detective Kerr ? — No. 

1900. He was the only one who had a key for the 
office ? — Yes. 

The Solicitor-General. — Before we go to police 
witnesses perhaps the Commission will allow Mr. 

Hodgson, who has come over, to be examined. 

Chairman;— Y es. 


Mr. John Crawford Hodgson, f. 

1901. Mr. Hodgson, you are a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and you are Librarian to 
the Duke of Northumberland? — I am, sir. 

1902. And you were in Ireland on Monday, the 
10th of June, last year? — Yes, I arrived in Dublin 
on the previous Friday morning. 

1903. Did you on Monday, the 10th of June, dine 
at the residence of Mr. Chamney, of the Bank of 
Ireland? — I was staying with him. 

1904. On that night, was Sir Arthur Vicars a 
guest of Mr. Gbairmey’s at dinner ? — He was. 

1905. Had you known Sir Arthur Vioare before ? — 
No. 

1906. During the course of the evening did Sir 
Arthur Vioars give you lany invitation in regard to 
the Office of Arms? — Yes, he did. 

1907. Kindly tell the Commission? — I have done 
& great deal of genealogical work in my own part of 
the country, ana that is the reason perhaps of Sir 
Arthur Vicars being asked to meet me, and it was 
the more welcome to me because he, through one or 
two strains of his ancestry, comes from my part of 
the country. He is descended from the Tyneside 
family of Hedley, and the Northumberland family 
of Shafto, and in the course of conversation I said 
I had constructed and printed a pedigree of the 
main line of Shafto, and Sir Arthur Vicars asked 
me if I could help !him with that of the Hedley line. 

1908. Chairman. — We only want to know about 
the visit? — Then he asked me, if I was staying in 
Dublin, to call and visit him at the Castle, and I 
said I was sorry I am leaving to-morrow, on Tues- 
day. Ultimately, it was arranged that I should 
call here upon him at half-past twelve, and he would 
show me some of the records of his office. 

1909. The Solicitor-General. — You did come ? — 

I came, yes. 

1910. Did you, on. that evening of the 10th of 
June, know anything at all about there being regalia 
or jewels in this office? — No, sir. 

1911. And was the .-invitation, as I understand it, 
first made to come, and that he would show you some 
of the records of the office? — (Records. 

1912. Were you at all apprised by him or any- 
«n« that there were jewels here? — No. 


s.a., examined by the Solicitor-General. 

1913. Did you come next day in pursuance of 
that invitation? — I came at half -past twelve. 

1914. And you saw Sir Arthur Vicars ? — I saw 
Sir Arthur Vicars. 

1915. Did he show you through the office? — I 
think he received me in a room npstairs. 

1916. Did he show you through the office? — He 
showed me one, two, or three, or four roonis. 

1917. Amongst others did he show you. this present 
room, in which we are now ? — This present room. 

1918. When you came into this room did you see 
the safe? — If I -remember aright I saw a huge bench 
or desk in. the centre of the room. 

1919. That has been removed for the purpose of this 
Commission. — And then before I left he opened that 
safe which stood in the recess. 

1920. Did you ask him to open it ? — Certainly not. 
I had noticed -that it was there. Then it was opened. 

1921. When he opened it did he show you any- 
thing — Yes ; he showed me. 

1922. What did- he show you? — He took out two 
cases out of the safe, one of which contained a collar 
-and the other a jewel. 

1923. Describe -the jewel that he showed yon 7 — I do 
not know that I can. It looked to me almost a m-ass 
of brilliants and so forth, two or three inches wide. 
(The pictorial representation, of the jewels in the 
placard offering a reward was shown to the witness, 
who was ashed if the jewels he had seen corres- 
ponded.) The witness said: I think so; I do not 
know which it was. 

Superintendent Lowe was here called into the room, 
and opened- the safe. 

1924. The Solicitor-General (to witness). — Can you 
recognise or remember the case ? — No ; I do not think 
I oan. I am sure it -was a case, but whether it was 
square, or round, or oval, I cannot say. 

1925. Could you recognise the collar box ? — No ; I 
do not think I could. He showed me a. third article 
which interested me more than the jewels. That was 
a blue silk or velvet garter, which, he said, had be- 
longed -to the great Duke of Marlborough. 
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Ddblw. 1926- Could you, looking at the description on the 
— ' ' bill I have shown you offering the reward, say whe- 
Jan. 14, 190S. ther it was one of them ? — No ; I really could not 
say. 

1927. But was it like either of these two? — T 
really know very little of jewels. No; I oamnot 
say. 

1928. Was (it a splendid jewel ? — It was a very 
splendid jewel ; it was, even to the uninitiated, a 
very splendid jewel. 

1929. Did he tell you what jewels they were? — 
Yes. 

1930. Wlrat did he say they were? — I understood 
that they belonged to the Knights of Saint Patrick 
and to the Lord Lieutenant. 

1931. Did he say that? — That is what I understood. 

1932. Did he tell vou to whom the collar belonged ? 
—No. 

1933. Did you understand that the jewels belonged 
to the Lord Lieutenant ? — Yes, I did, and I think they 
were displayed to me on a desk in that window (point- 
ing to the window at the end of the room.) I think 
there was a sloping desk. 

1934. Was at one of those with the chain attached ? 
(lllvstration shown to xoitncss.) — I cannot say. I 
should have thought not. I may be confusing the 
chain with the collar. I saw two articles. I saw a 
chain or collar, one or the other. I don’t know the 
technical distinction ; a thing that would go round 
a man's neck ; and I saw a jewel. 

1935. Chairman — Was anybody with you in the 
room at that time ? — Yes ; I thank there was some- 
body. I do not know that I was presented to him. 
I was presented to Mr. Burtchaell, hut whether he 
was in the room or not I do not know. I think he 
was. 

1936. But was there somebody who was not Mr. 
Burtchaell also in the room ? — I have a vague impres- 
sion that there was a third person, but I cannot spy 
positively. 

1967. The Solicitor-General — Did he show you two 
jewels or only one? — I think one. 

1938. Was there any ribbon attached to it, as well 
as you remember?— I do not remember. He showed 
me some ribbons. I think that is the case against the 
wall. He showed me a variety of ribbons. That is 
all I can recollect. 

1939. And having shown you these articles did he 
put them back in the oases and put the oases into the 
safe, and did he close the door of the safe?— He 
closed the door of the safe. 

1940. dan you say whether he locked it? No, I 
cannot. I can say he drew the key out of it. 

1941. Was it after the door was apparently closed 
that he drew the key out of it ?— Yes, it was ; I as- 
sumed that he turned the key. That, of course, I 
cannot say. 

. As I gather from you, the exhibition of the 
jewels was a voluntary act on the part of Sir Arthur 
Yioars ? Oh, certainly. It was a matter in which 
i. was not interested, but of course I was grateful for 
his attention, and gratified. 

time after that got a telegram from 
air Arthur Vicans, I believe. Have you got that 
telegram —I have I ought 'also to say that I have, 
air Arthur Vicars permission to produce the corre- 
spondence, and I have .it 'all. (Witness hands cor- 
respondence to the Chairman.) Wonld it be more 
satisfactory a.r me to read the telegra i or f<.r si>nn- 
body else to lead it? 

1944 >• Chaibman— : 1 flunk yon had better read it 
yourself. 

Witness read telegram from Dublin Castle, Chief 
Secretary, s Office, Dublin, addressed to the witness 
at Alnwick, marked "reply paid.” 

"Am anxious to know latest date on which safe 
with jewels was opened. Do you recollect 
T 1 fch ? to 7 011 ^en here on 

lOt^une. Wire reply. Letter follows Vicaks, 

1945. The Solicitor-General . — Did he upon that 

1 “A.* « 

*>»* i «- 

*■» fetter that 

■ that date. Sh.ll f , *" laltol » rf 


• Mmx b, s*r*,r ,.- The anal tndmm Satner 


1948. Yes, please? — (Witness read as follows): — 
Private. “ 6tli July, 1907, Dear Mr. Hodgson, Many 
thanks for your prompt reply to my wire. A dreadful 
tiling lias happened. On going to the safe in our 
office to-day to lock up the late Lord de Ros’s collar 
which had just been returned to me, to my horror 
I found the contents of the safe had been rifled 
and the Crown jewels removed from their case and 
five gold collars of the Order of Saint Patrick 
(valued at £280 apiece) removed from their cases, 
and alas ! my brother’s jewel box in which were 
my mother’s diamonds gone, which he had asked me 
to keep far him in safe custody. In fact the only 
things left were the empty oases, and my patent 
and my and my brother's wills. I wanted to tell the 
police tile last time I knew the contents were safe 
and the only two people I could remember lately 
being in office to whom I might have shown them, 
and I thought I had to one or the other, was your- 
self and Dr. Finney of Kingston-on-Thames. He 
is an old friend of mine. I therefore wired to yon 
and him. He was at office on 26th June, and you 
on the 10th, Monday. He replied “ No, that he had 
not been shown them,” so it takes ns back to nearly 
a month when I knew all was safe. You say in 
your wire, Tuesday, the 11th, but I think you must 
be mistaken, as we met at Uhiam-ney’s on the Satur- 
day, and you came in on Monday, and the office 
diary gives your name on Monday, 10th. It is not 
of much importance, only a day. The police are- 
hard at it, and the hue-and-cry will be raised all 
over Europe, but for the present keep this to your- 
self, absolutely. It is awful for me, but what more 
could mortal do when a safe lock is picked, as ap- 
pears to be the case, for no sign of tampering with 
safe or lock is visible. I must end to catch post. 
Any details you can remember will be valued as 
much as whether you recollect my putting all away 
and locking safe. It was found unlocked, but I can 
swear I locked it. Yours sincerely, A. Vicars, Ulr.” 
I replied to that at once, saying that I was confident 
that my date was correct, because I knew from my 
cash-book. Then, by a later post, another letter 
came, of the same date. Shall I read this? 

Chairman. — Yes, please. (Witness read! as fol- 
lows): — “7, St. James’ s-terrace, Clonskea, Dublin, 
6th July, 1907. — Dear Mr. Hodgson, Since writing 
in a hurry to catch post I have looked up my own 
diary, and find that you are quite right in saying 
you called at office on Tuesday, 11th June, for I find 
I dined with Chamney on the 10th, but my office 
messenger has put your name down in the ‘call- 
book ’ at office on Monday. The object in view is 
to fix date for the police, when I can state abso- 
lutely that all was secure. The safe is a fine one 
(Ratcliffe and Horner)* and the key of it never 
left _my possession. It was always a source of 
anxiety to me, having charge of things of such value, 
and during the Castle season I had to take them to 
the Lord Lieutenant on full-dress nights, and again 
get them up and lock them up in the safe, often 
at 3 a.m., but the police were always about, and a 
detective patrolled through my office at night. The 
safe, as you know, was just .inside a window, out- 
side which a sentry patrolled night and day, and 
the guard-room of the Castle was next my office. 
The lock mnst have been picked, or else a duplicate 
key got. The safe was supplied in 1893 by the 
Board of Works. What greater precautions could 
I have taken ? I have had to write to my brother 
to tell him of our mother’s diamonds having been 
taken, but in fact they made a clean sweep of Saint 
Patrick collars and all. My only hope is that the 
stones may be traced, as they were of the finest 
Brazilian stones of the finest water and size, and 
such as cannot be had now at any price, and would 
be sure to be spotted in the diamond market if they 
appear. Yon can imagine how I feel, these things 
taken almost from under one’s nose, in a royal 
■palace, two or three yards from the guard. Please 
keep these details as private, as I understand the 
police wish it for the present. I am much obliged 
for your prompt reply to my wire. Yours sincerely, 
Arthur Vicars, Ulster.” “ Their Majesties, as you 
know, are coming here on the 10th, and I am wonder- 
ing whether this robbery can have been carried out 
by London experts in thievery, who always follow 
in the wake of Royal visits.” 

1949. Mr. Stahkeb. — Did Sir Arthur Vicars, when 
he showed you the jewels, say when they were used, 
and on what occasions? — No; I have no recollection. 


’ is understood to be a contraction of Ratcliffe and Horner. 
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Superintendent John Lowe examined by the Solicitor-General. 


,1950. Now, Mr. Lowe, you are ‘Superintendent of 1969. ‘Did ihe sav whether 

p?niSs e of ‘ he Dubi " M8ta ’ ! ” ,it “ 

iori v-„ i , — j -x «.-• ' . „ _ . . 7?** first time he Lad ever given the key of 

that safe to an vane .and in J , 


Police ? — Yes. 

1951. You heard of this robbery on the Saturday 
between 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon ?— That is 


so. 

1952. You came at once here?— I came at once 
here. William Stivey, then the office messenger, 
came for me. ° 

we 1 are’?— Yes *** y ° U C0Dle int ° tllis librar ^ whero 

Yes, S^r^Sn wL^re^Mr^Ma^ny^ and pm^TaTwSnTe^^eTn at 3°“ "? at 
and Mr - Horlock ' and sti - y ca ™ 

1955. As soon os you entered this room did Sir ?hel£ aft f 

Arthur Vicars address you?-He was standing over side it to see that fim lS fte tevei out - 

‘■A r burglary fi “en committed 1 ^ here funder tSfyS^t SfoS^ *"* 

_ 7 1956 e WhaT’did you say?-I asked him what was haTtE A W* to lrin£ 


S £ to ^anyone, .and in reply to my question he 
£ ^ keys f <* ^ safe, one of 

which he had secreted at home in his secretaire, that 
ST ^"ytoing . about, and the other he had on 
W™ t? ,aJ ? d ?** no else ever had those 

iov/^mT 7 ® k0pt fllem in lhis own custody. 
.PPf ®» say 'anything to you about being care- 
ful when locking the safe whenever he opened it ? 


1956. What did you say?— I asked him what was 
robbed and he said, “The jewels have been stolen 
from this safe, also a number of other things, 
collars ; “in fact” he said, “A clean sweep has 
been made of the safe.” 

1957. May I ask you were you the first police officer 
to arrive ? — I was the first, •noli™ nfflJ ^ 
here. 


- ior air Arthur 

back the jewels late at night ?— That is so. I believe 
^'to’ 7 o m,ade the observation. 

1972. That is on occasions when the Lord Lieu- 
£**?* wear tlles * jewels?- At State Balls I 
Believe tliey were worn. 

y° u * he Police officer 1973. Sir Arthur Vicars would bring them back 7— 
the first police officer to arrive He would take them up from His Excellency and de- 

. , „ . _ posit them an the safe. J 


s ££% ssr sits& sraau * a«-rt 

s, tar — “ ““ « — - -3* st 5°" d J:„ s£ 

M60. Sir ArftarVta™ told th,j had to? S££ SS? ^ f ?,' »* 

fe\ swe 1 p oIo “ ”“P " f «* ««>«*h tl» do£. Silto i“,S? *gf *°*» 

1962. Did he then tell -ear. 4.1,- ji the Board of Works, who generally did not supply 

the best maternal. Bad it been a Milner or a Chubb 


•T • n -' aa J t Been ia Milner or a Chubb 

he would have had confidence in it. He said tile lock 
of Die strong-room door was a Milner’s lock, and that 
he had implicit confidence in it. 

1975. Now, when he made that reference to the 
strong room door and the lock on -it, did you put him 
any question?— I asked him then whether the strong 
ream door showed any signs of having been tampered 

h w ™ mk, ana, addressing Sir Arthur, £££’ Y liat answer did he make ?— He said “No.” 

Sir Arthur, you must not have locked’ the T, Are y<m dlstlnct ‘about that?— Quite distinct 

He said that he went round to the safe and °] ea T r ‘ 

“ ‘ 7978 \ Is there any possibility of your being mis- 

Ucen in your recollection about that?— None what- 


Mahony, had the key of that. 

Did he then tell yon how the discovery came 
He ^ ald *■* 110 ^ smt the offi oe mes- 
senger, Stivey, witii a collar which had been returned, 
belong 1 ng to the late Lord de Ros ; he gave it to him 
in (his office upstairs, and gave him the key of the 
safe, or that bunch which had the key of the safe- 
pointing out the key of the safe to 'him— and told 
him to bring it down and pnt it in the safe ; and 
that Stivey came down, and he a moment later fol- 
lowed him, and that he came into this office. Stivey 
St , 1 . 1 L' at A tb f ^ and ' ^^siug Sir Arthnr 
t ” lr Arthur, you must not have locked’ th< 

+£i 4-1 i 6 saldthat he yent round to the safe and ' aJ ‘“ c 
toed the lever ; he drew the bolts and opened the safe , , 197 ' 
himself ; that Stivey explained to him the reason 
for the observation, that he found that he had left ev ?^ n . , 

Unl0C ' ked ’ 1 was that he could not get the key . 1 J 7 P’ w-as it on that Saturday afternoon he 
into the proper slot to open it, bnt that he was able !f ld to you?— Yes ; my interview on the Slatur- 
to get it into the other slot, which showed that the A ay aft€rn . 0011 ]asfe d over two and a half hours, with 
Sa iQ« a *n° P , en - P^P 5 - fifteen 'minutes or so that I 

. 1 0? 5 ’ Dld you then see the case from which the was °“ led out - and that was one of the things that 

jewris were taken ?— 1 The case wias shown to me then, W0 , 1 ? o ® ta tod in that interview on that afternoon, 

in fact all the oases were taken ont of th safe and r... 080 ’ Ohatrman — Can you remember whether 
shown to me, including the oase in which the jewels “tivey was present when that was said ?— Yes ; I be- 

were contained. lieve Stivey was present at most- of the interview 

1964. Did you observe whether there was anything ° n ' A J on Z desk wafi then in the 

left in the red morocco case which had contained the a ^? d I T ? as 011 th ® ot b er side, near the safe with 
jewels ?-There was a ribbon, and Sir Arth£vic£ fZ tZ 'Z "Zl 1 ^ 1 beUeve Stivey was stand- 

fine, and difficult to manipulate, and it took some +,,ww ^ohcttor-Geneml—^id you on that Sa- 

time_ to take them away, and the ribbon would then Y at - ad bea f iaj \y thing about the strong room 

require some coaxing to get it off the hook. mornin / ? ~ Xo - 

1966. Did he tell wm , . , ? be 7 s1 t j rn6 1 beard that the strong room door had 

dition in which he W °- r n ° 4 ’ 111 the con- W found open on the morning of the 6th was on 

that ribbonmea =4+ 4 ^ tbe - ]ewels ln the case . Sllnda y evening, when inquiries had 

’ ■ os attached to the jewel? — I understood the office cleaner who wias the first 

iched to the iewel at me nt With regard to its having beei 


CTT was attached to the jewel?— I understood 

tZ Lr™ 7 ih * 1 “ ’ tt “ M *» fzsz 

JSLS’SfJ /moved the jml must hove 

sa ^ “ f »“ «» i»«» 


uiie oiLice Cleaner wno wias the first to make a state- 
ment With regard to its having been found open 

1984. Now, did you on that occasion make -an exa- 
mination of the safe itself to see if it bore traces of 
having been tampered with ? — I did. 

1985. And did it bear any such traces ?— No sign 
of having been tampered with that I could discover. 

1986. Did you see the outer door?— Yes- I ex 
ammed the outer door and the building generally 

G 
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1967. On tin; Saturday ?— Well, I didn’t examine 
the building that day, it had got too late to do so, 
but I examined it fully on Sunday. 

1988. Did you examine the outer door on the 
Saturday ?— I did. 

1989. And was there any sign of violence? — Not 
the slightest sign of violence having been used to 
any door in the building was seen. 

1990. On Sunday you made some more examina- 
tion ? A more extensive examination to discover if 

any violence had been used. 

1991. And you observed none ? — I found nothing 
to indicate violence at all. 

1992. Do you live here in Exchange Court? — I 
live in Palace-street, which is outside the lower 
gate. 

1993. Was there any report made to you, or in your 
office, as far as you know, of the outer door having 
been found open on the morning of the 3rd July? 
— No, there was no report made to the police any- 
where. If such report had been made it should have 
come +0 me. 

1994. And of course the police did not hear any- 
thing about the strong room door having been found 
open on the Saturday? — They never got any com- 
munication of the facft till it was discovered by in- 
quiries on the 7th July. 

1995. Now, did Sir Arthur Vicars make any sug- 
gestion to you as to whether it was a fabricated key 
that must have been used? — He made several refer- 
ences. First he said that the thing must have been 
done by thieves over from London for the King’s 
visit, which was then approaching. He subsequently 
said “ Someone must have obtained an impression 
of my keys.” 

1996. Now, I want to ask you about the keys. Do 
you know of any police officer at all, except Detective 
Kerr, possessing a key of the outer door ? — No other 
police officer of any rank has a key for any door of 
the building except that Kerr has a key for the outer 
door. 

1997. Is that quite certain? — That is quite cer- 
tain. 

1998. We are anxious to know, and can you tell us 
as a fact anything about — shall I use the word — the 
movements of Sir Arthur Vicars on that afternoon, 
or on the night of Friday, 5th July. Do you know 
anything about it as a fact ? — I can give you nothing 
very definite. The result of the inquiries that we 
made on that point left me with the belief on my 
mind that he visited the Kildare-street Club, and 
afterwards went home, probably within an hour from 
the time that he had left here, but we have nothing 
definite to fix it, and oould not find anything definite. 

1999. But did you make inquiries? — I made some 
inquiries. I made all the inquiries that were pos- 
sible, but the inquiries were made perhaps a day 
or two after, and people as. a rule forget things, and 
are unable, to give definite information. He had 
been in the habit of visiting the Clnb, consequently 
no notice was taken of his visit on any particular 
occasion, but that was what I learned, that it was 
believed that he had visited the Club. 

2000. Chairman. — Does the hall-porter of the club 
not take a note of the visits of the members? — I 
didn’t find that any note had been taken. 

2001. Mr. Starkie. — Did you ask ? — I did not ask 
for any entry. 

2002. Mr. Jones. — They keep a note of the time 
at which members come in most clubs. 

2003. The Solicitor-General. — That is the impres- 
sion left on your mind ? — That is the impression left 
on my mind. I do not say that I have a knowledge 
of the thing at all, but it is the impression left 
on my mind. 

2004. Mr. Jonks. — Did he get home to dinner that 
night ? — I understand he did. 

2005. What time? — He was to dine at 8 o’clock. 

2006. How long -would it take him to get from here 
to Kildare Street dub and then home ? — It would de- 
pend whether he drove to the clnb and then walked. 


He could get to the Kildare Street Club probably in 
seven or eight minutes, and iif he drove home he 
could drive probably in ten from there. 

2007. Chairman. — Did you make any inquiry of the 
servants at Sir Arthur Viioars’ house ? — The state- 
ments have been taken, and the sergeant who took 
them can be produced. 

The Solicitor-General — We oan produce them. 

Chairman. — I should like to have them. 

The Solicitor-General — They are here, and they can 
be produced to the Commission df the Commission 
desire to see them. 

Chairman. — Have Sir Arthur Vicars’ servants been 
summoned as witnesses? 

The Solicitor-General — I understand not. Having 
regard to Sir Arthur Vicars’ own attitude in the 
matter it would not be quite fair, possibly, to people 
in that position. 

Chairman. — Very well. 

2008. The Solicitor-General {to vntness). — Could 
you tell us, as the result of your inquiries, whether 
the constables on duty can remember at all his having 
left the Castle that day? — I oan find no trace of Sir 
Arthur Vicars’ leaving the Castle that diay. I think 
I interviewed every man who had been on duty about 
the place, and none of them could tell me that he 
had seen Sir Arthur Vicars leaving that evening. 

2009. They didn’t know the fact ? — They 'didn’t re- 
collect. 

2010. He was in the habit of going every evening ? 
— Quite so ; he came and went almost daily. 

2011. And they were able to throw no light on the 
matter? — No light at all. 

2012. Now, did you get possession of a key of the 

strong room from Sir Arthur Vicars ? — Yes. I got 

a key of the safe and a key of the strong room. They 
came from Sir Arthur Vicars. I got a key of the 
outer door from Kerr, the detective officer. 

2013. Whom did you send to Sir Arthur Vicars for 
the keys ? — Sergeant Fagan ; and it was Detective 
Officer Kerr, whom he met here at the door, who got 
it from Sir Arthur Vicars and handed it to Fagan, 
■and Fagan brought it to me. That, I think, was on 
the 9th July. I am not sure whether it was on the 
afternoon of the 8th or on the morning of the 9th. 

2014. And you got it from Sir Arthur Vicars? — 
Yes. 

2015. He gave you the key of the safe ? — Yes ; it 
was the key he had been carrying about. Subse- 
quently, probably some days later, one morning he 
spoke to me outside here at the door 'and asked me 
to exchange keys with him and give him the key 
which he had been carrying and he gave me the key 
which he bad, and which he had kept at home before 
that, and that is the key which I have at present. 

2016. Mr. Jones— Did he give .any reason for that? 
— Well, the only reason I understood was that it was 
in connection with clairvoyance. 

2017. 1 should lake to ask you, Superintendent Lowe, 
did you assist in the search of these premises after 
the discovery of the loss of the jewels? — No, sir. 
Chief Inspector Cummins and Detective Officer Kerr 
made that search. 

2018. Mr. Starkib — When did the police first know 
that the King was coming to Dublin? — I should say 
that it was during the week preceding the visit, that 
is, the week ending 6th July. 

2019. I believe tne announcement was made only a 
day or two before that date that His Majesty was to 
come to Dublin? — It is my recollection that an an 
nouncement was made some two or three days prior 
to the 6th July. 

Mr. Harrel. — I may say that the possibility of the 
visit and the approximate date were known a con- 
siderable time before. I have reason to recollect that, 
inasmuch as it had leaked out owing to His Majesty 
having oSered a cup to the stewards of Leopards- 
town Races. The fact was not supposed to be made 
public, but it got into the Press, and that was the 
first intimation that was received of the approaching 
visit. It was in the Press at the beginning of June, 
and I believe before June 11th. 
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The Solicitor-General. — The Chairman made a very 
important intimation this morning to the effect that 
having regard to the matters that up to this had 
transpired in the course of the inquiry, the Commis- 
sion thought that a communication should be addressed 
to Sir Arthur Vicars requesting him to appear before 
the Commission in order that he might make a state- 
ment or give evidence touching the matters which, in 
the judgment of the Commission, affect him. The 
importance of that intimation, having regard to the 
attitude taken up by Sir Arthur Vicars in regard to 
this inquiry, is obvious. I understand that a com- 
munication has been already made, or will be at once 
made, to Sir Arthur Vicars’ solicitors to that effect. 

Chairman". — It has been made. 

The Solicitor-General. — I am not in a position to 
anticipate what the possible reply may be to that. 
It may be that Sir Arthur Vicars and his advisers 
will still think that the fact that the inquiry is not 
public, in the sense that the Press are not admitted, 
would be an objection to their acceding to the request 
of the Commission that Sir Arthur Vicars should 
attend and give evidence. I understand the view of 
the Commission to be that it is right and desirable 
that he should be given an opportunity of attending 
and giving such explanation as he can in reference 
to these matters. I desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to intimate to the Commission the Government’s 
view that not merely will they offer no objection, but 
that they are absolutely desirous that Sir Arthur 
Vicars should know that if he comes forward in reply 
to that requisition of the Commission to give evidence 
relating to the matters affecting him, the Government 
would not merely offer no objection, but they are 
desirous and anxious that his evidence, if he so 
desires, should be given under circumstances of the 
widest possible publicity. If it is his view that it is 
in his interest that the Press should be present on 
such occasion, and on the occasion of the examination 
of the further witnesses whom he might present to 
the Commission, the Government are perfectly pre- 
pared to acquiesce in that view, and I suggest that 
an intimation to that effect should be given to Sir 
Arthur Vicars. Tf the Commission should think well 
to adopt that course, I would suggest that the further 
proceedings should be reserved, possibly till the arrival 
of an answer from Sir Arthur Vicars or from his 
advisers to the requisition or communication which 
will be addressed to him and to them from the Com- 
mission. I do not know whether that course will be 
regarded as a good one by the Commission. 

Chairman". — I may say, Mr. Solicitor, that we are 
all of opinion that it is a very proper step on the 
part of the Government to suggest that Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ evidence might, if he so chooses, be given in 
public, and that the inquiry should henceforth pro- 
ceed in public, if he thinks that it would be in his 
own interest. In reference to that I may say that my 
attention was called for the first time when I saw the 
print of the first day’s proceedings in full this morning 
to the following passage ; “ Chairman.— Are you 
applying now for a public inquiry, or are you not ? — 
Mr. Campbell. — I am not applying to you for a public 


inquiry, for I know you have no power to grant it.”* Dublin 

If I had heard that observation made — for though 

it is on the shorthand writer’s notes, it entirely Jan. 14, 1908. 
escaped my notice — I would have at once called at- 
tention to it. I would have interrupted Mr. Camp- 
boll at once, for we have full powers under our 
Commission to hold our inquiry in public or private 
at our discretion, and I never would have encouraged 
Mr. Campbell in his application for a public inquiry 
if I had been of opinion, or if any of us had been of 
opinion, that we had no power to grant it. We were 
perfectly prepared to hear an application for a public 
inquiry and to consider it and determine it on its 
merits 

The Solicitor-General. — So I certainly understood. 

Chairman.— It was only when Mr. Campbell ob- 
jected, not merely to the inquiry being private, but 
to the terms of reference and to the powers of the 
Commission — which would remain the same whether 
the inquiry was public or private — it was only then 
I stated that there was no use in asking for a public 
inquiry if his objection went to the root of an inquiry 
at all under our Commission. It is only because his 
statement that we had no power to grant a public 
inquiry appears uncontradicted on the minutes of 
evidence that I make this observation, and I think 
it is perfectly proper to add that as far as the evi- 
dence has gone I do not see that there was anything 
in the evidence, with perhaps one or two slight ex- 
ceptions which could have been easily excluded, 
which might not have been fairly made public from 
the beginning. 

_ The Solicitor-General. — Having regard to your in- 
timation that you will again give an opportunity to 
Sir Arthur Vicars to appear, I may repeat that the 
Government will offer no objection to either his state- 
ment or the statements of his witnesses being made 
in public to the Commission, and, in fact, they de- 
sire that the fullest publicity should be given. 

Chairman. — We entirely agree an that, and we 
shall ask our Secretary to intimate to Messrs. Mere- 
dith that if Sir Arthur Vicars desires to give his 
evidence in public, I mean in the presence of the 
Press, the Commission will have no objection. 

The Solicitor-General. — And, of course, the mean- 
ing of that is that the further course of the inquiry 
should be in public ? 

Chairman. — If we begin with a public inquiry we 
must go on with it. In the meantime, are there any 
other witnesses that you think we might take in the 
afternoon, awaiting the answer of Sir Arthur 
Vicars? 

The Solicitor-General. — Having regard to this new 
development, I think the more convenient course 
would be to await the answer of Sir Arthur Vicars 
and his advisers to the communication which you are 
now about to make. 

Chairman. — And adjourn the Court till to-morrow 
morning ? 

The Solicitor-General. — Till to-morrow morning. 

Chairman. — Then, Mr. Solicitor, we will adopt 
that suggestion, and adjourn till half -past ten to- 
morrow morning. 


* See page 


( The Commission then adjourned.) 
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FIFTH DAY. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15th, 1908 

The Commission sat at 10.80 a.m. 


Chairman. — Having heard much evidence which 
seems to us, in the absence of explanation or answer, 
to affect seriously Sir Arthur Vicars in his conduct 
ns custodian of the lost jewels we thought it right to 
give him another opportunity of giving evidence be- 
fore us. We offered to hear his evidence in the pre- 
sence of his own counsel, and either in public or in 
private as he himself should choose. Sir Arthur 
Vicars has definitely declined to take advantage of 
the opportunity which is offered him,* and we must, 
therefore, conclude this inquiry without hearing his 
own statement of the facts or his explanation of the 
facts deposed to by other witnesses. We wish to cor- 
rect a misapprehension. The offer to take Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ evidence in public was made before the re- 
ceipt of the first letter from his solicitors in which 
he refused to appear before us. And now, Mr. 
Solicitor, have you any other witnesses? 

The Solicitor-General. — Not many more, sir. 

Chairman. — There are one or two points upon 
which I myself wish to get some further information. 
The first point I wish to direct your attention to, 
and on which I think we ought to have some evidence, 
is as to the rule which you hinted at against Sir 
Arthur Vicars showing the jewels to anybody. I 
have not up to the present heard whether there is 
such a rule. 


The Solicitor-General. — So far as I know, sir, there 
is no positive rule; the only rules dealing with the 
matter that I know of are the very statutes themselves. 

Chairman. — And is there any particular statute 
dealing with the matter? 

The Solicitor-General. — There is no particular sta- 
tute that I know of that authorises him to show the 
jewels. 

Chairman. — But is there anything against his 
showing them ? 

The Solicitor-General . — No actual prohibition. 

Chairman. — Then another matter on which we 
ought to have some evidence is as to the allegation 
which was made by Sir Arthur Vicars on several 
occasions that the circumstance that the safe was in 
this room and not in the strong room was not his 
fault, but the fault of the Board of Works. 

The Solicitor-General. — I will deal with that cer- 
tainly. 

Chairman. — Of course that is a very important 
matter. 

The Solicitor-General. — I should mention that we 
have been informed that Mr. Shackleton, whose name 
has been mentioned, is on his way here. We have 
just heard from San Remo that he will be here to- 
morrow morning for examination before the Com- 
mission. 

Chairman. — I saw the telegram. 


Mr. Thomas J. Smyth examined by the Solicitor-General. 


2020. Mr. Smyth, you are a jeweller, carrying on 
business at 7, Wicklow- street ? — Yes. 

2021. Were you in this Office of Arms about the 
1st of March last year, 1907 ?— Yes ; I was. 

2022. I understand your business was to bring an 
estimate for a cup that was to be presented to H.M.S. 
Hibernia ? — That is right. 

2023. And Sir Arthur Vicars was the person you 

came to? — Yes. , 

2024. With the estimate? — Yes, exactly. 

2025. Did you show Sir Arthur Vicars the esti- 
mate? — I did. 

2026. Where did you show him the estimate? — 
Here. 

2027. In this library where we are now ? Yes. 

2028. Will you kindly tell the Commission what 
cur Arthur Vmars said to yon?— Well, first of all, he 
said that there was not enough silver in the cup, and 
that I should agree to put at least twenty more 
ounces into it, and then I am under the impression 
wv got into a friendly conversation. I believe he 
asked me did I ever see the jewels that were worn 
by the Lord Lieutenant ; and I said no. Then he 
said he would show them to me; so he brought me, 
I think it. was, off that way, and he showed me the 
regaha and batons, and things of that class. It was 
os that way (pointing). 

2029. Chairman. — Was that in the strong room? 

Us, in the strong room, not in this room at all ; and 
he remarked that this jewel is part of the Lord 

# 8 cl °thmg, and once he puts it on his 
again himself 6763 nev6r leave lt tU1 he takes off 

2030. That jewel was not in the strong room?— 
W r 1S a g’ass case there, that is where it must 

^f W T!, ta T en i r ? m: not “ this room certainly. 

The Lo ? d Lleu tenant’s jewel, you say, was 

® tron e r°om?-Yes, sir. 

Solicitor-General . — W as it only one 
r— i r°- r . , you more than one jewel* of the 

Uri tag, !_I flrijk le merely shAed me ih 

on 1 th nk “ was a star. 

of iT USVS?. a ,°y collection of what the shape 
tlu " k J . lt was like a star, a big star. 

? S * h ° W ,? t0 on the bill 

0 f" , S K’flL 1 b f hev ;c Is what I saw first 
th “' “ d 1 1 


2034-5. Is your recollection pretty clear that you 
saw the star? — I believe so. 

2036. Take the star first of all; can you remember 
whether you saw a jewel of that shape or not ?— Well, 
I believe I did. 

2037. What was it made of? — Silver, I think it 
was. I think it was white, diamonds and silver. 

2038. Were there diamonds in it? — I think so. 
Yes. 

2039. Did Sir Arthur Vicars make any statement 
to you as to its value ? — I think he said it was worth 
about £30,000, or something like that, and I said it 
was an enormous amount of money. 

2040. Where did you see that ornament which, in 
your belief, he said was worth about £30,000? — Well, 
it was that way — ( pointing to the passage). It was 
not in this room. They showed- me into the place 
this morning, and I was in a fog. I did not recog- 
nise this side of the safe. What I looked at was a 
glass case. 

2041. Chairman. — Can you show us in the strong 
room where these things were taken out of ? — Yes, I 
can, if you bring me to the place. I have not seen 
it this morning. (Witness proceeds with the Com- 
missioners to the strong room, and on returning 
examination icas resumed.) 

2042. The Solicitor-General. — What date was it you 
say you were here? — From what is entered in my 
books, I received the order for the silver-chased cup 
for H.M.S. Hibernia presentation on December 5, 
1906, and finished J anuary 15, 1907. It was between 
December and January. 

2043. I want to know when you were here, vou have 
told us it was in March? 

2044. Chairman. — What date was it that you were 
shown the jewels? — Well, it will be between the two 
dates. The order was given on December 5. 

2045. And when was' the estimate for the cup 
brought here ? — It must have been before December 5. 
A couple of weeks before that, or thereabouts. 

2046. When you brought the estimate? — Because I 
received the order on December 5, 1906. 

2047. Mr. Starkie.— You said it was in March?— 
The article was finished on January 15, 1907, so that 
it must have been before December 5. 

2048. Chairman— Then it- was not in March, 1907. 
you were here? 


* The correspondence is set out in the Appendix D, pp. 88-9. 
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2049. The Solicitor-General. — Mr. Smyth, just re- 
collect for one moment, as I understand you told the 
Commission a moment ago that it was in March 
1907, that you saw the jewel?— It must have been 
previous to that. 

2050. Previous to what?— It must have been pre- 
vious to December 5, because I was only bringing the 
estimate here. 

, 20 f 1 - 1 ^,^ IB ^ N ;7 i ' The:a was previous to Decem- 
ber 5, 1906? — I believe it was. 

The Solicitor-General. — This gentleman’s memory 
seems to be somewhat confused about the matter. In 
this connection I would call your attention to the 
statement of the gentleman in charge of the Office 
of Arms that the jewels were in the strong room in 
January, 1907, the grille being looked during the time 
that West s men were cleaning them. “ They were 
cleaned by two men from West’s, and were carefully 
examined by me, and I took possession of them from 
the men.” I don’t find in Sir Arthur Vicars’ state- 
ment any suggestion that they replaced them in the 
safe. Anyhow I draw your attention to that state- 
ment m connection with this gentleman’s evidence. 


58 

Chairman— I do not think that the shorthand 
writer has got down something that we ought to have 
on the notes. 

2052. (To Witness.) — You say it was not in this 

room you saw the jewels?— Yes; I am quite posi- 
tive of that. r 

2053. You saw the strong room door open this 
morning ?— Yes. I remember the glass case in which 
there were batons and lots of regalia. 

2054. And while you were here the safe of this 
sST WaS n0t ° Pen at aU?_ ~ No > sir - 1 never saw that 

2055. It was not opened in your presence ?— No. 

2056. And if the jewels were shown to you it was 

,hey *» 

s " the th ™> 

place 8 ' Wher ® dld y ° U see the others?— In the same 

2059. All in the same place ? — I believe I did. 


Mr. W. V. Ha reel, Assistant Commissioner, 
2060. The Solicitor-General.— The Commissioners 
were anxious to know the date on which it was known 
lonTi ^H-Majesty was to visit Ireland in 
1907 ?— The Dublin Daily Express, of Thursday, June 
o, contains the following : — 

“ Royal Visit — Date of Arrival of the King and 
yueen Official Statement — Special Racing Fixture 
at Leopardstown— Arrangements for His Majesty’s 
Visit. We have received a communication from the 
\ iceregal Lodge officially authorising the announce- 
ment that His Majesty the King, accompanied by 
yueen Alexandra, will make a private visit to Ire- 


Dublin Metropolitan Police, further examined, 
land on July 10, arriving at Kingstown in the 
Royal yacht early on the morning of that day. 
Further arrangements will be announced in due 


2061. Chairman. — Was that the first public an- 
nouncement? — So far as I can find, it was. 
i\t 206 d Th * Solicitor-General. — You remember that 
' ■Burtdiaell said that there was a letter in the 
office which would possibly fix the date, and perhaps 
it would be well if Mr. Burtchaell was asked to pro- 
duce it? 

Chairman. — Very well. 


Chief Inspector Richard Cummins examined by The Solicitor-General. 


2063. Inspector Cummins, you remember, of course 
Saturday the day of the discovery?— I do, sir. 

2064. Do you remember about five o’clock that even- 
ing being directed by Superintendent Lowe to make 
a search in the Office? — No, sir, it was on the 8th 


2065. Yes, Monday, 8th July?— Yes. 

2066. On Monday, 8th July, about 5 o’clock, were 
you directed by Superintendent Lowe to make a search 
in the Office?— I was, sir. 

2067. Who accompanied you in making that search? 
—Detective-Officer Kerr, and I called on Sir Arthur 
Vicars here about that hour and told him what we 
proposed doing, and he said that it was a rather 
inconvenient hour, as he had to make a call at the 
Viceregal Lodge. 

2068. What hour was this?— About 5 o’clock. It 
was then arranged that we should meet him at about 
10.30 on the following morning, Tuesday, 10th July. 
TVe called at that hour. 

2069. Was Sir Arthur Vicars here? — He was not. 

2070. When did he arrive here?— About half-past 
twelve. 

2071. Did you after his arrival make a search of 
the premises? — Yes, sir. 

2072. Did he accompany you while making the 
search?— He did. 


2073. Will you kindly inform the Commissionei 
what you did, without going into details? — We con 
menced in the basement. In the coal cellar there wa 
some coal, and we turned it over completely, an 
?* e it over every lumber board and box that wa 
m the basement; and every nook and crevice that w 
could possibly look at were searched, and we did th 
sa ™® this room and all the rooms to the very top. 

<3074. In other words, did you search the whol 
Pr ^ 1 = es -rv practically frora to P bottom?— Yes, sir. 

“X*®- . , 7 °. u search a11 the presses?— Yes, sir. 

2076. And did Sir Arthur Vicars himself go ove 
th® papers with you 1— Yes, sir. 

.2077. And in the result nothing was found?— No 


. 2078. In the course of this search did you observe 
in any part of the premises any indication of a 


forcible entry by burglars or any other persons? — 
None whatever. 

2079. You remember searching this particular office 
where we are? — I do. 

2080. Do you remember Sir Arthur Vicars making 
any observation with regard to any press?— He did, 
sir, when we arrived at that press (pointing). 

2081. Chairman. — That press marked “R S”? — 
Yes, sir, Sir Arthur Vicars remarked, this is the 
last press I tried on Friday evening before leaving. 

2082. Mr. Jones. — From something that was 
dropped some little time back, I want to ask you this 
— were some of those receptacles you searched locked? 
— No, sir. 

2083. None of them locked? — Except that the 
strong room was locked. 

2084. Were any of these presses locked ? — No, sir. 

2085. None at all? — They were closed as they are 
at present. 

2086. Chairman. — But they cannot be opened with- 
out a key? — Well, some of them were open, or half 
open. 

2087. Were not any of them closed? — No, sir, most 
of them were half open. 

2088. Chairman. — This one Sir Arthur Vicars spoke 
of as the last that he had tried on the previous 
Friday evening, was that locked ?— It was half closed. 

2089. Mr. Starkie. — Could the presses have been 
open in preparation for your search? — I could not 
say, sir. 

2090. Mr. Jones. — I understood from something 
that was asked some time back that there were some 
places that were locked, and that Sir Arthur Vicars 
himself searched those places, but you didn’t search 
them?— Sir Arthur Vicars pulled out every book and 
turned over everything there, in our presence. 

2091. The Solicitor-General. — The search was during 
office hours, was it not ? — Yes, sir. 

2092. Chairman.— It commenced at 12.30?— Yes, 
sir. 

2093. The Solicitor- General. — I may remind you 
that the evidence already given shows that during 
office hours those presses were open. 

Chairman. — Mr. Burtchaell, for instance, might 
want to open one of these presses and he would go 
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to the grille and tale .rat the kej* and »« the small 
key to open the presses and then leave them open. 

I Mr. Joses. — S ty recollection is that somebody said 
that during the search when any receptacle was locked 
Sir Arthur Vicars unlocked it and searched it him- 
self, but it may have been a loose way of speaking. 


2094. Mr. Stark tE. — Are there any drains on the 
premises in which anything could be concealed? — No, 
sir, not that I could see. 

2095. Chairman. — You are quite satisfied that the 
missing jewels and other things were not in this 
office?— Quite satisfied, sir. 


Detective-Sergeant Patrick Murphy 

"096. You were informed about sis o'clock on Satur- 
day that the State jewels had been stolen from the 
office? — Yes, sir. 

2097. And did you at once come to this office? — I 
did. sir. 

2098. When did you arrive here ? — About six o’clock 
or a few minutes after. 

2099. And you saw, I suppose, Sir Arthur Vicars, 
did you? — Yes, sir. 

2100. You were with Superintendent Lowe? — Yes, 
sir, and Sergeant Sheehan. 

210L And did Sir Arthur Vicars on that occasion 
show you the safe from which the jewels had been 
abstracted? — He did, sir. 

2102. What statement did he make to you as to 
•when he left the office on the preceding evening? — 
He said to me that he left the office about ten 
minutes past seven, that he had let Stivey, the 
messenger, away some time before that, and that he 
came down stairs in company with Mr. Horlock, and 
that he remarked to Horlock, “I will go my usual 
rounds of inspection.” 

2103. Chairman. — That Sir Arthur Vicars would? 
—Sir Arthur Vicars himself ; he stated that he 
passed through this library here, closing all the presses 
that were not closed, and went to the strong room and 
tried the handle to see that it was locked, and found 
it all right. 

2104. The Solicitor-General. — Did he give- yon par- 
ticulars of the various articles of jewellery that had 
been taken ? — He did, sir ; he enumerated the various 
articles of jewellery that had been taken. 

2105. Did he also tell you about the incident of 
Stivey coming down with Lord De Ros’ collar? — Yes, 

2106. Did he express to you any opinion at that 
time as to how the robbery had taken place? — He did, 
sir; in the course of conversation with me he stated 
that he believed that it had been done by what he 
called ‘‘crack London burglars.” 

2107. Did hs add anything to that ? — He did not 
add anything more. 

2108. On that occasion when you were here did he 
say anything at all about the strong room door hav- 
ing been found open that morning ? — No, sir. 

2109. Or did you hear from anyone at all in the 
office that it had been open ? — Not at that time. 

2110. Might I ask did you see Stivey at all? — 
Stivey was attending or present during the conversa- 
tion with Sir Arthur Vicars regarding the jewels. 

2111. But neither he nor Stivey said anything about 
it ? — No, sir. 

2112. Did you afterwards ask Stivey why he did 
not mention the matter to you? — I asked Stivey on 
the following Monday or Tuesday morning why it 
was that he did not make it known to us here on the 
Saturday that the strong room door was found open. 
I mentioned to him that I had been with him on the 
Saturday, and that he had not told us .about it. He 
wid that as he had told Sir Arthur Vicars, and as 
Sir Arthnr Vicars was present, he thought his duty 
ivas done when he had informed Sir Arthur Vicars 
about the matter. 

2113. When first, if at all, did you make an ex- 
amination, you yourself, of the strong room ? — I made 
an examination of the strong room on the morning 
of the 16th July. 

2li4 That is ten dayB after the discovery ? — Ten 
■days after the discovery. 

2115. "Who was present 1— Stivey. 

2116. On. that occasion did Stivey make any state- 
ly 4 to you about the keys of the strong room ?— He 

2117. What did he say? — He said there was only 
uoe key of the strong room kept concealed in a drawer 
in the press in, the strong, room, and that he thought 
«r supposed that there was another kept in the key 
tax that was upstairs in Sir Arthur Vicars’ office. 


examined by the Solicitor-General. 

2118. Did he tell you then who else had keys of the 
strong room ? — Yes, sir. 

2119. Who did he say had them?— He said Sir 
Arthur Vicars had a key, he himself had a key, Mr. 
Mahony had a key which he had given up, and Mr. 
Burtchaell formerly had a key which he gave up about 
twelve months pm ions to that. 

2120. Did he tell you at all in that statement when 
Mr. Mahony had given up the key?— He did not, sir, 
but it was 'common property about the office. Mr. 
Mahony repeated it several times saying that he gave 
up the key after the jewels had been stolen. 

2121. Now, did you on the 19th July see Sir Arthur 
Vicars about the keys of the strong room ? — Yes, I 
saw him on the 18th or 19th of July. 

2122. And did he tell you then that he had a key 
of the strong room ? — He did, sir. 

2123 What did he tell von? — He told me that he 
had a key, that Stivey had a key, that Mr. Mahony 
had a key which he had given up, that Mr. Burtchaell 
had h key which he gave up about twelve months 
previous to that, and that these were the only four 
keys for the strong room. 

2124. Now, did you examine the press in the strong 
room? — Ses, sir. 

2125. On that occasion when you were speaking to 
Sir Arthur Vicars did he tell you, so far as your 
memory serves, when it was that Mr. Mahony gave 
him up his key of the strong room? — Not exactly at 
the time, but it was said after the robbery. 

2126. Did Sir Arthur Vicars tell you that? — Yes, 
sir. 

2127. Now, do you remember examining the presses 
in the strong room? — I do, sir. 

2128. Chairman. — What day was that? — 16th July. 

2129. The Solicitor-General. — Did you examine the 
glass case? — Yes, it was the glass case I went there 
to examine. 

2130. Mr. Stabkie. — But. that is the press? — Yes, 

2131. Chairman. — The press and the glass case are 
the same? — The press is the glass case where there 
is the Sword of State. 

2132. The Solicitor-General. — Did you, previous to 
your examination of the glass case, hear Sir Arthnr 
Vicars make any statement about the glass? — I did, 

2133. What did he say? — He said that the burglars 
who took the jewels out of the safe in the library 
were afraid to take the jewels out of the glass case 
in the strong room, because the glass was so thick 
and strong that the crash would be so loud that it 
would be heard: outside, and they would likely get 
caught. 

2134. What was the date on which he made that 
statement about burglars? — It would be probably 
about the 12th or 13th July. 

2135. Did you examine the glass? — Yes, sir. Stivey 
opened the glass case, and I took a penny out of my. 

ocket and put it inside of the glass and got my 
ngers outside in order to test the thickness of the. 
glass. 

2136. What was the thickness of the glass? — Quite 
thin. 

2137. It did not appear to you to be strong? — It 
did not appear to be nearly so strong as what Sir 
Arthur Vicars represented. I expected to find it 
thick plate glass. 

2138. Was it like ordinary window glass? — Very 
little thicker, if anything. 

2139. Now, yon know the premises that are 
in the vicinity of the strong room? — Yes, sir, the 
messenger’s room immediately at the back of the door 
when you get into the strong room. The glass case 
is at the back of the door. 

{Witness proceeds with the Commissioners and 
. the Solicitor-General to inspect the place. On return 
ing, the examination was resumed.) 
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2140. The Solicitor-General. — I must ask you some 
questions to get the facts on the notes. The glass 
case you speak of within the strong room is placed 
up against the partition wall dividing it from the 
messenger’s room, is not that so? — Yes, sir. 

2141. And near the door as you enter? — Near the 
door as you turn inside. 

2142. Is there a window in the strong room looking 
out into an area? — There is, sir. 

2143. How is that window secured at night? — It 
is secured at night by a sheet-iron shutter on the 
inside. 

2144. Are there bars upon the strong room window? 
— The sheet-iron shutter is pulled across. 

2145. But are there bars outside the strong room 
window? — I do not know that. 

2146. You have told us that the strong room looks 
out into the area? — Yes, sir-. 

2147. And there are premises then abutting on the 
area ? — Yes, sir, the premises are used as a veterinary 
department and other departments belonging to the 
Castle. 

2148. But does anybody occupy them as a residence ? 
— No, sir. 

2149. Or does anyone sleep in them at night? — 
No, sir. 

2150. Did you on one occasion go with Sir Arthur 
Vicars to a place called Mulhuddert ?— I did, sir, 
and Clonsilla. 

2151. What was the date of that? — On the 15th 
July. 

2152. Who was with you on that occasion? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars and Mr. Mahony, of this office. 


2153. Was there anyone else? — That is all, sir, ex- 
cept the carman who drove us. 

2154. Did Sir Arthur Vicars tell you what you 
were going there for? — Yes; to search for the jewels 
in consequence of a statement that had been made to 
him by a clairvoyant at his residence in Saint 
James’s-terrace on the previous Sunday. 

2155. Can you fix the date when you went there ? — 
I went on Monday, the 15th. 

2156. And he said that on Sunday, the 14th, the 
clairvoyant had made a statement to him? — Yes, sir; 
at his residence. 

2157. Did you go to the churchyard? — We did, sir ; 
we searched Clonsilla and Mulhuddart churchyards. 

2158. Two churchyards? — Two churchyards. The 
clairvoyant had said that the jewels were concealed 
near a tombstone not far from the entrance of an 
old, disused churchyard in the direction of Clonsilla. 

2159. How did you come to go with him? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars made some communication to the 
police, and I was directed to wait on Sir Arthur 
Vicars here, and to act under his instruction or at 
his suggestion. 

2160. When you came here what did Sir Arthur 
Vicars say to you? — Sir Arthur Vicars asked me to 
accompany him to Clonsilla and Mulhuddart, and I 
did, sir. 

2161. Did you see him searching in those ceme- 
teries ? — Yes, we all three made a very vigilant search 
to see if there was any fresh earth or anything like 
that, and found nothing. 

2162. The clairvoyant did' not go with you ? — No. 


Detective-Officer Owbx Kkrr recalled. 


2163. The Solicitor-General. — Mr. Kerr, you re- 
member Monday, 8th July? — Yes, sir. 

2164. Were you speaking to Sir Arthur Vicars on 
that day about the robbery of the jewels? — I was. 

2165. Did he make any statement to you on that 
day ? — We were in conversation at the time. 

2166. And what did he say? — He rested his two 
elbows on the big desk that stood here in this place, 
and he said, “I would not be a bit surprised that 
they would be returned to my house by Parcel Post 
to-morrow morning. His Excellency, this evening, 
said the same thing.” I may remark that it 
was then between seven and eight o’clock, and I 
understood that there would be difficulty in sending 
by Parcel Post. It was between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening at that time. 

2167. Did he say “ returned to his house by Parcel 
Post to-morrow morning ” ? — Yes ; I took a note of 
it. 

2168. When he said that they would be returned, 
did that mean the jewels? — That meant the jewels. 

2169. That is what you had been talking about? — 
That is what we had been talking about. 

2170. And he had just returned from the Viceregal 
Lodge, where he had been, “ and His Excellency said 
the same this evening,” he said? — Yes. 

To the Chairman. — A statement was made, and as 
no one’s name is mentioned in it I think it is only 
Tight, as Sir Arthur Vicars is not present, that the 
statement should be put in. 

2171. (To Witness.) — On the 20th September were 
you in Sir Arthur Vicars’ office, this office, again ? — 
I was, sir. 

2172. On the 20th September? — On the 19th or 
"20th. I fixed that by an incident that took place on 
that date. 

2173. I do not want the incident, but the fact ? — I 
■was here. 

'2174. Did Sir Arthur Vicars speak to you? — Yes. 

2175. What was the first thing he said ? — He said 

to Stivey, “Does Kerr want to see me?” I said, 
“No, Sir Arthur,” and I came out there at the lower 
•entrance door to where he was, near the door leading 
into the basement, and he said, “ If that door had 
been locked ” 

2176. What time of the day was it?— In the after- 
noon, between three and four. 

‘2177. What did he say? — “If that door ’’-—point- 
ing to it— “had been locked it would never have 
•occurred.” • 

2178. Chairman. — That is the- door leading to the' 
basement ? — Yes, sir. Sir Arthur Vicars proceeded to 


say, addressing me, “ They were taken by a man whom 
you know well. He was a guest dn my house, and 
he treacherously took impressions of my keys when 
I was in my bath. He often came to this office for 
his letters on Sunday, and he used my latchkey to 
get in. He is in Paris at this moment, and here is 
a cipher telegram ” — (displaying a tissue) — “ that I 
am after receiving about him.” 

2179. Well? — We had other conversation. 

2180. Did he say anything as to whether the jewels 
were disposed of, or would be. disposed of ? — He said, 
“ They are now a white elephant on his hands, and 
they will be returned.” 

2181. Mr. Jones. — Do you know to whom he re- 
ferred? — To my mind it only referred to one indivi- 
dual No one would fit into that description but' 

2182. Who was that? — It would only fit into and 

answer the description of Mr. ShackLeton, because 
any persons that had a right to go into the place on 
a Sunday for letters were on the premises at the 
time, and he was the only gentleman who was ab- 
sent. • _ 

2183. Did lie indicate to you when he thought it 
was done ? — He said it was done the Sunday after, the 
King’s visit. 

2184. Just think. When did Sir Arthur Vicars 
say it was done? — I mean the Sunday after the 
King’s birthday. 

2185. What was the date of the King’s birthday? — 
Friday, 28th June, according to my recollection. 

2186; Chairman. — S unday would be the '30th June? 
—There was no date mentioned. - - 

2187. But he said to you that it was the Sunday 
after the King’s birthday ? — He spoke it in a- specu- 
lative or guessing tone. 

2188- Did he explain to you why the robbery could 
not have been done if the door to the basement had 
been locked ? — He did not. 

2189. Did you understand what he meant by that ? 
— Well, I took note of his words, and I passed some 
remarks about dt. 

2190. You mean you spoke to him about it ? — Yes, 
the conversation lasting altogether about half-an- 
hour, I suppose. 

2191. Yes ?— I understood Him to suggest that some- 
one would have got in and been concealed in the ' 
cellar, and I said Would it not be an absurd thing 
to think that anyone could come in here during the 
day and a messenger continually, on duty, even sup- 
posing that he could expert to escape. " ' " 
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2192. Did it not strike you that the allusion to the 
door being locked leading to the basement was quite 
inconsistent with his saying that the man, whoever 
it was, had got an impression of his keys, and that 
he had got a latchkey from him on Sunday to get his 
letters?— As regarded the latchkey, I understood it 
to mean that he was in many times on Sundays. 

2193. Yes, but he said it was done according to his 
calculation on the Sunday after the King’s birthday 1 
— Yes, sir. 

2194. And this man, whoever lie was, had got his 
latchkey? — Yes, sir. 

2195. And could come in here, and that he had got 
impressions of the keys of his safe ? — But there was a 
little further conversation. 

2196. Did you form any theory of your own as to 
what connection tliat had with the door to the base- 
ment being locked ? — I did, sir. 

2197. What was it ? — From the remark that I then 
passed, “ Cannot it be definitely fixed whether that 
gentleman was in Ireland- on that Sunday.” He 
said, “He could be in Ireland, he could be in Dub- 
lin, and nothing known about it. Could not he have 
been staying on the North Wall.” As regards 
letting him in with the key on Sunday it conveyed to 
my mind that it was not on that particular Sunday 
that he got in with his latchkey to get his letters, 
but that he often came to this office on Sunday for 
his correspondence. 

2198. But on this particular occasion he did not 
get the latchkey? — He did not get the latchkey, and 
was not known to be in Ireland. 

2199. The Solicitor-General. — Did Sir Arthur 

Vicars tell you that he was not in Ireland so far as 
he knew on that occasion? — No, sir; but I said could 
not it be definitely fixed whether that gentleman — 
without mentioning the name— was in Ireland or in 
Dublin on the Sunday, and his reply was, “ He could 
have been in Ireland ; he could have been in Dublin, 
staying on the North Wall, without it being known.” 

2200. Did you ask him why he fixed the Sunday 
after the King’s birthday ? — I did not. It was 
speculating. He spoke in a speculative tone. 

2201. Did you ask him how the supposition of his 
having come in on that Sunday after the King’s 
birthday explained the strong room being found 
open or the safe being open l— On that occasion I did 
not, but I often asked him that question. 

2202. Chairman. — I suppose it was that this man, 
being in Dublin, had got liimself concealed somewhere 
in the basement? — That is what it conveyed to my 
mind. 

2203. And that he had come up after the offices 
were closed and taken away the jewels ? — Yes. 

2204. And that if this door had been locked lie 
could not have got in ? — Yes, and I said at the time 
that it seemed ridiculous that any outsider could 
oome in during office hours when a messenger is con- 
tinually on duty, because I often come in on messages 
from time to time during office hours and without 
ringing the bell, and I never could get inside the 
door without someone coming to ask me what I wanted. 
I said if he had no difficulty in getting impressions 
of his other keys, how much easier would it be for 
him to have got a latch-key, and that it seemed an 
unnecessary thing for him to come in in office hours 
when he would have so little difficulty in coming in 
after office hours. 

2205. The Solicitor-General. — -Is there any aperture 
at all by which a human being could get into this 


office unless through a window or the outer door? — 
There is not ; there is an area grating there that I 
have seen lifted up during the last week to let down 
building material, but it is right under the eye of 
the sentry and the policeman at the gate. 

2206. I think it is right to put a question to you, 
as you stated in reply to one of the Commissioners 
that, in your mind, in Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement 
one particular gentleman was pointed out? — Yes. 

2207. And you have told the Commissioners, I 
understand, his name, and now it is only just to- 
that gentleman I think to 'ask you this question. 
Do you know, as a matter of fact, when that gentle- 
man whom you have indicated was last in Dublin 
prior to the discovery' of the robbery? — I do not, sir, 
but he made a statement to some of our officers fixing 
liis movements before that. I don’t know what steps 
were taken to corroborate his statement. 

2208. "When lie was in Dublin where used he to 
stay ? — I always understood him to stay in Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ house ; that was his address known to me 
before and since. I have never known him to stay 
anywhere else. 

2209. Mi\ Starkie. — Do you know that lie was 
here in May? — I do not know any particular day 
or week or month that he was here. His visits to 
this office were so few that I did not fix any particu- 
lar time, and if I did see him coming in it would 
not leave such an impression on me, because I would 
regard it as legitimate. 

2210. Chairman. — Was there any celebration of 
the King’s birthday that these jewels would be re- 
quired for? — None that I can imagine they would be 
required for. 

The Solicitor-General (' to the Chairman). — That is 
the only evidence that I can give you on that ques 
tion now. Mr. Shackleton will be here to-morrow. 
Mr. Bnrtcliaell told us that he left Ireland in the 
early part of June. I thought it was right, having 
regard t-o the fact that Sir Arthur Vicars was not 
here, that the statement should be proved by this 
witness, and that he should have the full benefit of it. 

Chairman. — Certainly, and I think as far as pos- 
sible we ought to have other statements made by Sir 
Arthur Vicars as he is not here to give us his own 
statement. 

The Solicitor-General. — With regard to that, there 
is one statement that he made to the police. Tt was 
marked by him “private and confidential,” and on 
that account I had a certain difficulty in making use 
of it, but if the Commission would like to see it I 
can place it before them. 

Mr. Jones. — I do not think there can be anything 
private and confidential in this matter. 

Chairman. — I s there anything of importance in the 
statement. 

The Solicitor-General. — I merely mention it now 
in consequence of what the Commissioners have said. 

Chairman. — But “private and confidential” is a 
matter for the persons to whom it was addressed. 
Do they think it would be improper to use it? 

The Solicitor-General. — It bears on the evidence of 
the last witness but one ; it deals with the question 
of the clairvoyant. 

Chairman. - 7 -Oh, I think we may leave out that. 

The Solicitor-General. — I merely said it in conse- 
quence of your suggestion, and if it threw any light 
on the matter one way or the other, I certainly would, 
in the interests of all parties, ask the Commissioners 
to see it, but T really do not think it does. 


Detective-Sergeant Michael Sheehan examined by the Solicitor-General. 


2211. You were informed on the 6th July of the 
and you came here, I believe ?— Yes, sir. 

2212. With Sergeant Murphy? — Yes, about six 
o clock. 

2213. And you saw Sir Arthur Vicars?— Yes, sir. 
.~ 14 - 1 do ^ think it is necessary to take this 

witness through the whole affair again. Tell me, 
jo that occasion did Sir Arthur Vicars convey to 
you tow he thought the robbery was effected ?— He 
wad that it was the work of crack London burglars, 
who were over for the King’s visit. 


2216. It was yon, I believe, that took from Sir 
Arthur Vicars the signed statement of the 12th 
July? — Yes, sir. 

2216. That is the one that I have read to the 
Commissioners? — Yes, sir. 

2217. Is it his own handwriting ? — No, it is my 
handwriting, but he signed it. 

2218. Mr. Jones. — Did he read it over before sign- 
ing it? — He dad, sir; he read it carefully, and some 
words were crossed out. 
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2219. Did lie cross them out himself?— I crossed 
them out at his dictation. 

2220. The Solicitor-General.— Was there a supple- 
mentary statement? — Yes ; he made it on the same 
day, just after signing the first one. 

2221. And are both statements there before the 
Commission now?— Yes, sir. ( Original statement 
handed in). 


2222. The Solicitor-General.— You see, sir, you DcBrJsr 

have there the supplemental statement as well as the — 
first statement. Jan. 15 1908 

2223. Chairman.— Both are signed by Sir Arthur 
Vicars, and dated the 12th July? — Yes, sir, both 
were taken on the 12tli July. (The statement ap- 
pears in Appendix A.) 


Detective-Sergeant Patrick Murphy recalled. 


2224. The Solicitor-General,— I just want you to 
prove that you took a supplemental statement from 
Sir Arthur Vicars dated 18th July? — Yes, sir. 

2225. Just show it to the Commission, please? — 
(Original statement handed to the Commissioners). 


2226. Chairmax.— That is Sir Arthur Vicars’ 
signature? You saw him sign? — Yes, sir. 

2227. Chairmax. — Was this read to us before? 

2228. The Solicitor-General.— Yes. 

(The statement is set out in Appendix A). 


Colonel Sir John Ross of Bladexsbtjrg, 


2229. Sir John Ross, you are the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police?— Yes. 

2230. And on hearing of the robbery you at once 
came to this office? — I came here as soon as I could. 

2231. What was the time of your arrival? — I 
think I arrived here about fotar o’clock on the 
sixth. 

2232. That is the Saturday? — Yes, the day of the 
discovery. 

2233. And whom did you see when you came here? 
—I saw Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2234. In this library? — In this room. 

2235. Where was he, and what did he say? — 
Well, directly he saw me he told me what had 
happened, and described it as we have already 
heard. He was standing at the safe, and I asked 
him to let me see it. He opened the safe, or at 
all events, he put his hand in and showed me the 
boxes, and he drew out a red' leather case and said 
that the key was in the lock contrary to his usual 
custom of leaving the key outside, hanging from 
the box. And then he opened the case, and I saw 
a blue ribbon in it. I said ‘ ‘ Oh ! they have left this 
blue ribbon behind” and he said “Oh, yes, I hey 
have.” I said “Let me see it,” and I looked at it. 
because I had known that this blue ribbon had 


ornament fastened to it. I thought that I should 
have seen it cut. I said to him “I suppose this is 


cut”? and he said “No,” and then he opened the 
ribbon out. I then saw a little eyelet-hole 
uncut, and he told me that the jewel was fastened 
on the ribbon, and went, or a portion of it^ went 
through this little eyelet-hole. He said that it took 
a great deal of time to adjust the ornament on the 
ribbon or to take it off, and I then saw that it must 
have been done very deliberately, and that whoever 
did take the ornament must have taken time about 
it. I then asked him to show me the other cases. 

2236. Did he at all convey to you at that time that 
the ribbon had been attached to the jewel? — Well, I 
understood that at the time, and after a few days, as I 
will tell you by-and-bye, I went up to ask him again 
on that point & as to be quite Certain of it. It 
occurred to me at the moment that if the ornament 
had been fastened in such a way as to take some time 
to take it off or put it on, this time had been ex- 
pended by the thief. Then I asked him to show me 
some of the collar-boxes, and they were all empty. 
Most of the collars had been in cases of their 
own, and they could have been easily ab- 
stracted by being taken out. There was one 
box, however, that was merely a deal box, 
and Sir Arthur Vicars told me that, in that 
box, had been a collar which had belonged to the 
late Lord Cork, and at the death of Lord 
Cork the collar had been returned, not in its 
own case, but in a deal box, and that the collar was 
wrapped up in silver paper. Sir Arthur Vicars told 
me that the paper with which the collar had been 
carefully surrounded was left and the collar gone. So 
it gave me the impression that there had teen great 
deliberation in the removal of these things. . - 

2237. The paper had teen carefully unwrapped ?— 
The paper had been carefully unwrapped and left 
tehind in the box and this struck me very much. 
But either on the Monday or the Tuesday — I think it 
was Tuesday, the 9th — I went to Sir Arthur Vicars 


K.C.B., examined by the Solicitor-General. 
and I said to him, “ I want particularly to ask you 
whether you are sure that the Lord Lieutenant’s 
jewel was on the ribbon when you last put it away,” 
and he told me he was quite certain that it was on 
the ribbon. The time that I saw him on the Satur- 
day I understood him to mean that, but I had a 
doubt in my mind, and so I went to ask him about 
it. (The safe was here opened by Superintendent 
Lowe, who was called in, and the red morocco case 
taken out and submitted to the Commissioners). 

2238. The Solicitor-General.— That is the case you 
are speaking of ? — I think it is. It seems to be a little 
larger than what I remember, but I have no doubt 
that it is the same case. It contains a slip of paper 
with these words on it. “ Ribbon taken by me for 
Scotland Yard.— A. V., Ulr. 3rd August, 1907. 
Replaced 16th September, 1907.” 

2239. (To witness)— Can you tell whether that is 
Sir Arthur Vicars’ writing or not?— Well, it looks 
very like it. Oh, yes, I am sure it is. There is no 
doubt of that being Sir Arthur Vicars’ writing. 

2240. Now, Sir John, you see that slip in the case? 
—I do. 

2241. In what you believe to be Sir Arthur Vicars 
handwriting ? — In what I believe to be his hand- 
writing, yes. 

2242. Chairmax. — The ribbon was not wrapped up 
when you first saw it? — No ; it was lying across, and. 
the thing interested me. I took it and said, “I 
suppose this is cut.” 

2243. To what part of it is the jewels attached?— 
I do not know, for I have never seen how it is 
fastened. AH I can say is what was said at the time, 
to explain that it was a very complicated affair. Sir 
Arthur Vicars said it took time to put it on and it 
took time to take it ofi, and I remember that when I 
looked at this I thought I should have seen it cut 
across, but it was not. My recollection of it was that 
when I saw it in July it had a little slot hole there. 

Chairman. — There is a sort of hole where some 
fastening would go through. 

2244. The Solicitor-General.— He explained that it 
would take some time? — That it took some time to 
take it ofi and put it on. 

2245. And did he on that occasion explain the 
process by which it was done? — Well, I think he did, 
generally. 

2246. Mr. Starkie. — And then there was a screw ? — 
I expect that there is a hook that goes round there, 
and that the hook is fastened itself on the jewel. 

2247. Chairmax. — Did he tell you whether it was 
his habit to keep the key attached to this box ? — Yes, 
I think he did. My recollection of it is this : he was 
describing what had happened when he made the 
discovery, and he said that his attention had been 
called to the red box having the key in the lock instead 
of its hanging down as it usually did, and then that 
full of fear and anxiety he had taken hold of the 
box and to his dismay he found the box was lighter 
than it ought to have teen, and jhen that he opened 
it and found that it was empty. 

2248. The Solicitor-General. — Did you, on the Mon- 
day, ask Sir Arthur Vicars why nothing was said 
about the strong room being open on the Saturday? — 
Yes, I asked him on Monday, the 8th. 

2249. And what did he say? — He told me that he 
was so upset that he had forgotten it. 
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Chief Inspector John Kane examined by the Solicitor-General. 


2260. You are an inspector at Scotland Yard? 

Yes. 

2251. When did you arrive in Dublin ? — On the 11th 
July, sir. 

2252. On Thursday, I think, it was?— Yes. 

2253. And you were here in this office? — Yes. 

2254. And you saw Sir Arthur Vicars in connec- 
tion with the affair? — Yes. 

2255. Did you see the safe on that occasion ? — Yes. 

2256. And this red morocco case? — Yes. 

2257. Which had contained the jewels? — Yes._ 

2258. When you saw it was it S'ir Arthur Vicars 
showed it to you ? — Yes ; Mr. Lowe was in my com- 
pany. 

2259. On that occasion did he show you the red 
morocco case ?— Yes. 

2260. And did you open (it? — He opened it. 

2261. And when it was open, what did you observe 
inside? — There was a small ribbon. I recollect dis- 
tinctly, because he had previously described the 
ribbon before we had come to tire safe, and had sand 
that the thief could have been in no hurry at the 
safe, as the 'manipulation of the ribbon would have 
taken very considerable time to remove the ornament 
attached to it. Then, on going to the safe, he pro- 
duced the ribbon and manipulated it with his fingers, 
showing the length of time tliat it would take to un- 
screw the jewel. My recollection is that there was a 
frayed portion of the ribbon on one side, and he 
showed how difficult it would be for an amateur, or 
for any person not acquainted with regalia, to shift 
the ornament over that frayed portion of the ribbon, 
and he was doing this in order to satisfy me that 
the thief had been in no hurry. 

2262. Mr. Jones. — Apparently he satisfied you 
that the thief must have known all about it? — It 
satisfied me that the thief was in no hurry to leave 
the premises. 

2263. Chairman. — And that he knew how to work 
it? — Oh, certainly. And you will appreciate, of 
course, tliat I am only stating facts that came under 
my observation, and I express no opinion whatever. 

I merely say what- came under my observation for 
what it is worth. 

2264. From Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement you drew 
two inferences, one that the thief was in no hurry, 
and the second tliat he knew what he was about, 
that he knew how to manage the ribbon ? — I did, and 
I commented on that fact before I really arrived at 
the safe. 

2265. The Solicitor-General — Had you commented 
on it to him? — Oh, yes. 

2266. Tell us what you said to him ? — The position 
was described to me first by Mr. Lowe, and then, on 
seeing Sir Arthur Vicars in his roam upstairs, I told 
him I would prefer to take it first hand from him- 
self, as I had only had it from my colleague, if I 
may so describe Mr. Lowe ; I said I would prefer to 
take it from him, so he went through the whole his- 
tory of the case, and as soon as he had done I said : 

" If my opinion is worth anything, Sir Arthur 
VicaTs, at all, this gentleman {meaning Mr. Lowe) 
must remain to look for the thief in this building, 
because what he has described to me would be utterly 
impossible, to my mind, on the part of an ordinary 
or outside thief.” So then Sir Arthur Vicars took me 
down to the safe and showed it to me. He had 
already given a description of the trouble that the 
thief must have taken with that ribbon, and then 
he gave me an illustration of how the thing might 
be done. 

2267. Did he give you an account upstairs of how 
the ribbon had been attached ? — Oh, yes, he did, and 
that was one of the items in the account which made 
me make the. observation ih&t I have just told you, 
that no outside thief had done this thing, because 
the whole thing seemed to me so grotesque tliat an 
outside thief who had secured his booty would be so 
particular about the manipulation of tlie ribbon. And 
there were other points. All the cases from which 
those regalia and collars had been taken had been 
carefully restored to their original position. Ex- 
perience teaches that when a thief secures his booty 
■a another man’s house, the first thing uppermost in 
hm mind is to secure his retreat. What does he care 
whether coses are restored or collars in their boxes? 
He wants to get away. 


2268. Did you make any observation to him up- 
stairs when you heard hi6 account of the time that 
wonld be required to detach the ribbon from the 
jewel ? — Yes. 

2269. What did you say to him?— I told him 
exactly, before we came downstairs, what I stated 
here now, but. I think I said it twenty or thirty 
times afterwards. 

2270. Do you remember about- what time he said it 
took to unfasten ?— Yes ; he rather surprised me, be- 
cause he told me it would take about ten minutes, 
but I do not think myself that it wonld take all that 

2271. 1'ou then came down here to the safe? — 
Yes ; I had already heard about the strong room 
door, and I liad expressed an opinion on flu; strong 
room as well. 

2272. Was it upstairs? — Oh, yes; he told me about 
the strong room as well. 

2273. Tell us what he said about the strong room? 
— I asked him to give me his theory of the robbery, 
and he told me first of all that some persons must 
have secured impressions of his keys and by this 
liieoais obtained access to the building iand then to 
the strong room and the safe. Of course I was aware 
at that time that the expert who had examined the 
locks had expressed his opinion that no false key bad 
ever been used, and tliat he had given his reasons. 
Of course I had heard such reasons many times be- 
fore, and I told Sir Arthur Vicars that it seemed 
improbable that forged keys were used >at all. 

2274. What d’d lie say to that? — I described to 
him why I thought so. I said, first of all, that 
if the thief came in predetermined to rob the strong 
room he would have done so because lie had opened 
it; and before he had. forged the key for the strong 
room lie must have made up his mind to rob it, 
otherwise one could not see any object in his forging 
the key of the strong room at all, for the mere 
curiosity of opening it and looking at the articles 
there. I said it was clear that the strong room door 
was opened, and we must reasonably assume that 
whoever opened it went inside, “ and then,” I said,, 
“If an outside thief did that will you please sug- 
gest why he did not secure some of the property 
there, such as the gold crown and the collection of 
valuable articles up on tlie shelf of an ordinary 
press, with ordinary glass in it, and I understand 
that even the key of the press was kept in a drawer 
of the table, in the middle of the room.” He said 
“He 'yas disturbed; he must have been disturbed,” 
and I said “By whom or by what”? “You will 
recollect” I said, “the leisurely way in which he 
operated at the safe. There was no hurry there. 
Put all these things before you — that he had 
operated at the safe first of all, and there was no 
hurry there. He was in the seclusion of a small 
strong room at the back of a large and unoccupied 
house. What disturbed him? If disturbed, who 
chased him? Where did he go? How did he dis- 
appear? Has anybody picked up any of the stolen 
property that he dropped in his flight ” ? “ No, 
no, he said, “ I cannot account for that at all.” 
“ Then reverse the position. Say that he robbed the 
strong room first and happened to be disturbed ” — — 

2275. Are you now stating what you said to Sir 
Arthur Vicars? — Yes. Our conversation upstairs. I 
said, “ Suppose he went to the strong room first, 
and that 'he were disturbed; do you suggest that 
after that he came here to rob the safe ” ? He could 
give no explanation. It was perfectly clear, I said, 
to my mind, that the man who did that has a know- 
ledge of this building. 

2276. Who said that? — I said that, and I added 
that he has more right on these premises than I 
have. I think those were the exact words that I 
used at the moment. This was all upstairs ; and we 
came down and had a look at the safe. 

2277. I want to get what yon said to Sir Arthur 
Vicars himself? — Yes ; I said all this to Sir Arthur 

2278. And then you came downstairs? — Yes. 

2279. And saw the ribbcn? — Yes. 

2280. Would you be able to identify it? — I can, 
because I recollect one side of the ribbcn. — (Red 
morocco case with ll-ue ribbon inside produced, and 
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inspected by witness),. This is the one, to my. 
recollection. That is where he showed the difficulty 
with it. 

2281. Is that the ribbon ? — In my opinion this is 
the ribbon I saw. I recollect it was something like 
that 'ribbon. Sir Arthur Vicars explained how 
difficult it would be, that it would take some time 
to work, I think the word he used was to “coax,” 
over this portion of the ribbon the actual ornament 
itself. 

2282. Chairman. — That is, the frayed portion? — 
More difficult to take ‘it off than if the ribbon were 
quite new, but I could not understand how an out- 
side thief would want to take it off at all instead 
of rolling it up and putting it in his pocket. 

2283. The Solicitor-General. — Did you put that to 
him? — Oh, certainly. We discussed the whole thing 
from beginning to end. 

2284. Chairman. — Have you any theory as to why 
an inside thief should wish to take it off? — Well, 
the only theory I have is that this theft was not 
committed on the 5tli of July. 

2285. Why should any thief do that? — Well, he 
would not want to encumber himself with the ribbon. 
We will assume that some person conversant with 
the place — I am not making a suggestion against 
any person, I have no right to express an opinion 
at all about persons, I can only state facts — my 
theory is that he would be a person who would have 
time to remove it and would remove .it at his leisure. 
It would be useless to an ordinary thief or house- 
breaker, or burglar coming in, to take that trouble. 
To me it is incomprehensible that any ordinary 
burglar should do so. 

2286. Mr. Jones. — Something that would lead to 
identification if he forgot it after he had disposed 
of the jewels? — There are so many explanations to 
give of that ribbon. 

2287. Mr. Starkie. — There was no reason why he 
should not cut it instead of withdrawing it? — No, 
sir. I cannot believe a burglar did this. You might 
say that- the burglar would not want to ran any 
risk, but I may suggest, with great respect, that 
the burglar would run as great a risk of being caught 
with the diamonds alone as with the ribbon attached. 
I do not see why the burglar should want to de- 
tach it. He would roll it up and put it in his 
pocket, and clear off as quickly as possible. _ And 
the same observation I put to Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2288. The Solicitor-General. — Might it not happen 
that it might have been left in the hope that at 
some time the jewel might be restored by a per- 
son who took it for a temporary purpose ?— Well, 
that suggestion will hardly apply to an "outs : de 
thief. 

Chairman.— Oh, no. 

2289. The’ Solicitor-General. — Would that be a pos- 
sible explanation of it, supposing that the jewels 
were taken for a temporary purpose ?— Certainly. 

2290. That it might have been left there '-n order 
to attach it when they were restored? — Cert-a n!y. 
Of course that would be an explanation. 

2291. Now, there is a statement on paper inside 
the case: — “Taken by me for Scotland Vard.” Did 
you ever see that ribbon at Scotland Vard? — I think 
I did, sir. 

2292. By whom was it shown to you? — By Sir 
Arthur Vicars, I think, and Mr. Bennett Goldney, 
and Major Vicars. My impression is that I did see 
it there, but that did not impress me, because I had 
seen those gentlemen twice daily, Sir Arthur Vicars 
and his brother, Major Vicars, and having seen 
this ribbon here it would not impress me to see 
it again at Scotland Yard. 

2293. You think you did see it at Scotland Yard 
•n some occasion? — Yes. 

2294. Who was present? — I think M3r. Bennett 
Goldney was, but I won’t be positive on that point, 
because I attach no importance to seeing it at Scot- 
land Yard at all. 

2295. Chairman.— Had Sir Arthur Vicars sug- 
gested to you that it was burglars ?•— Oh, yes, be- 
cause he was very emphatic in saying, when I in- 
sisted on pressing my view that it was some person 
acquainted with the building, “I have implicit con- 
fidence in every member of my staff,” and he 
repeated that over and over again. 

2296. Did he ever, at any of your subsequent 
interviews, withdraw that theory? — He did. 


2297. Had he any other theory to substitute for Dublin. 

the burglary theory ? — Oh, yes ; he accepted my view 

absolutely, that it was some person acquainted with Jan.\l5,‘ 1907j 
the office. 

2298. That was afterwards? — After some time. 

That would be after, I think, about the 2nd of 
August. 

2299. Were you still in Dublin at that time ? — 

I was in Dublin then. 

2300. And he told you then that he had come 
to your conclusion? — Yes; he told me that he was 
inclined, but I do not think that he had finally 
come to my conclusion. I know that a couple of 
days after the 28th of August, ' he told me that he 
had absolutely come to my conclusion. 

2301. Mr. Starkie. — Did he, at that time, impli- 
cate any person? — He did, sir. He mentioned the 
name of a person. 

2302. Chairman.— Did he tell you how, in his be- 
lief, it was done? — No ; he did not tell me how it 
was done. He never did that. Of course if the 
person he aimed at was the thief his opportunities 
were ample, so it would be unnecessary for Sir Arthur 
Vicars to describe to me how he could do it. 

2303. He did not say anything of this gentle- 
man having taken wax impressions of his keys while 
he was in his bath ? — No. 

2304. Mr. Starkie. — Are you aware of the name 
that was mentioned by him?— {The witness paused). 

2305. The Solicitor-Genera?.— Having regard to the 
fact that it has been already mentioned in reply 
to the Commission, I do not think there is any harm 
in mentioning it now. 

2306. Chairman.— Did he mention a name ? — Am I 
directed to mention it? I am in your, hands. Per- 
sonally I have no objection because it is common 
talk in London, in clubs, and other places, that he 
has accused this person. 

2307. Mr. Starkie.— Who is the person?— Mr. 

Shackleton, Frank Richard Shackleton. Mr. 

Shackleton is quite aware of it. 

2308. Did he give you the date on which he be- 
lieved they were taken?— No, sir; he never gave me 
a date. 

2309. The Solicitor-General.— Now, that you have 
mentioned Mr. Shackleton’s name, did he ever suggest 
to you at all how it was that Shackleton did it ? — _ 

No,' sir, never. 

2310. Did he tell you when last Shackleton was m 
Dublin to his knowledge ?— Yes. I think he said 
about the 7th of June. 

2311. Did he tell you Shackleton used to stay with 
him in Dublin ?— He told me he was his co-tenant for 

S 2312. Did you ever put it to him how, if Shackleton 
was last in Dublin on the 7th of June, and that the 
jewels were seen in this office by Mr. Hodgson, of 
Northumberland, on the 11th of June, Shackleton 
could have taken them ?— Oh, yes, I put that to him 
several times, because I was aware, of course, that 
the gentleman from Alnwick saw them on the 11th 
of June. I put that to him several times, and then 
he suggested that Shackleton was in collusion with 
other Demons in this robbery. 

23137 Were those other persons in the office?— No; 
they were not in the office at all, and never were, as 
far as I could ascertain. 

2314. Mr. Starkie. — Did he convey to you whether 
the robbery took place on the night of the 5th of 
July or on some previous date? — He fixed it absolutely 
for 'the night of the 5th. That is where we could 
not agree, because I asked him, “ Do you associate 
the opening of the strong room door with the robbery 
from the safe?” and he said, “Unquestionably.” 

2315. Chairman. — And you did not? — I did, of 
course, in my own mind. I did associate the two, 
unquestionably, but I did not associate them for the 
purpose of that night. 

2316. What I mean is, you did not think that the 
robbery of the jewels and the opening of the strong 
room door took place on the same night? — No; I did 
not. 

2317. The Solicitor-General. — On what did you form 
that opinion ?— There I must- object to expressing an 
opinion. I shall express no opinion, because if I 
expressed an opinion, that would lead up possibly to 
the involving of persons, and that I must not do. It 
would be the natural consequence, if I was to express 
an opinion, that I should have to explain how I 

I 2 
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associated the opening of the strong room door that 
night with the robbery, but my opinion is that the 
robbery did not take place that night. 

2318. Mr. Starkie. — Do you believe that the open- 
ing of the strong room door was to account for the 
disappearance of the jewels ? — I believe that whoever 
opened it— I make no suggestion in any shape or 
form— but the theory I formed at the time and the 
theory I maintain np to the present moment was that 
the strong room door was purposely opened that night 
for the purpose of bringing about an investigation 
that would lead to the discovery of a robbery that 
had taken place before Friday night, the 5th of July. 
That impression I formed at the time and that im- 
pression I still maintain. 

2319. Chairman. — But you are aware that such a 
purpose was not successful, since the discovery of the 
strong room door led to no investigation ? — I am aware 
of that, but that may not have been the expectation 
of the person who opened the door. 

2320. Mr. Starkie. — Were you told of the incident 
of the finding of the hall door unlocked on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd of July ? — I was. 

2321. Do you associate that with the taking of the 
jewels? — To my mind the same object was intended 
to be achieved on the night of the 3rd which was in- 
tended on the 5th. We know that the persons who 
found those doors open did not do what one would 
have expected they would have done, rush of! to the 
police at once and report it. 

2322. Mr. Jones. — The leaving open of the front 
door not being sufficient in the first instance they 
used stronger measures? — If I may use the phrase, 
they thought they would go one better this time. 

2323. The Solicitor-General. — Are you aware that 
both those facts were reported to Sir Arthur Vicars? 
— Oh, perfectly well. 

2324. Chairman. — I would just like to ask you an- 
other question. Why do you think that the" person 
who opened the front door or the strong room door 
wished to precipitate an investigation, have you 
formed any theory on that point ? — Yes ; I have. I 
have formed an opinion and I expressed it at the 
time. 


2325. What was it ? — That there was a certain high 
personage coming here, and possibly certain people 
thought that when these jewels had disappeared it 
would be necessary that some explanation of that 
should be forthcoming before their arrival. 

2326. But how was the thief interested in that? — 
That was just the very thing that I objected to at 
first, expressing an opinion about this matter at all, 
because it leads from one thing on to another. This 
will all possibly appear in Blue Book form and, there- 
fore, I want to be very guarded. Besides I am not 
here under the protection of my superiors. I am 
certain that my superiors would, in the most positive 
terms, object to my expressing an opinion. A police 
officer lias no right to express an opinion at all with 
regard to persons. I must only state facts. 

2327. Mr. Starkie. — Did Sir Arthur Vicars give 
you any idea as to how an impression might have 
been taken of his keys? — Yes, he said it might have 
been done. I am speaking of the first occasion here 
when he was convinced that an impression had been 
taken. He said he had implicit confidence in his 
own staff and that he could not point to any person 
who could have had that opportunity. Many per- 
sonscould have had it, but he could not particularise. 

2328. The Solicitor-General . — Did lie ever on anv 
occasion— I ask you in the widest sense— down to the 
present momertt make any statement to you suggesting 
how any human being could have had an opportunity 


of getting possession of his keys? — No; he has never 
given me anything approaching a clue to how any 
outside person could have done that. 

2329. Well, I must ask you, any person? — No, not 
any particular person. 

2330. Mr. Starkie. — Have you formed an opinion 
as to whether that safe there was locked or not from 
the date of the robbery up to the night of the 5th ? — 
No ; I have not formed an opinion about that, but 
I pointed out at the safe to Sir Arthur Vicars that it 
seemed to me so utterly impossible that any outside 
thief would have done all these things, putting back 
the cases, and I particularly noticed that this is a 
very large safe and I said, “ Just imagine an outside 
thief doing the very thing that might attract the 
attention of the sentry outside by closing a door which 
is very thick, in this front room, by shutting-to a 
strong room door in the silence of the night.” I said 
he would have gone off and left the cases on the floor 
and the door wide open. And I specified the shutting 
of the door and the turning of the handle downwards, 
giving to the observer the appearance of a locked safe. 
I said an outside thief never did that. 

2331. Have you any theory as to why the thief did 
not proceed further and lock the safe? — Possibly he 
was under the impression he had done so. 

Mr. Jones. — Perhaps he did lock it. 

2332. Mr. Starkie. — That is assuming that the rob- 
bery took place some time before the night of the 
5th? — Some time, yes. 

2333. He could have locked the safe and opened it 
in the same way as the strong room ? — The same way as 
the strong room. But I think there must have been 
an intention, sir, to impress the observer with the 
idea that the safe was locked by turning the handle 
right down to give it the appearance of a locked safe. 

2334. But if the jewels were taken for a temporary 

purpose and the safe left unlocked, anyone who turned 
the handle would discover that the jewels were gone 
and the thief would have no opportunity of re- 
turning them undiscovered ? — Yes ; if it was 

left open for sometime, but in my mind the safe was 
unlocked the same night as the strong room door. 

2335. The Solicitor-General. — Do I understand you 
to say that it was unlocked on the same night as the 
strong room door was opened ? — That is the impression 
I have formed. 

2336. Although it is your impression that the 
jewels had been taken on a prior occasion ?— Oh, yes, 
because I cannot understand opening the strong room 
door and touching nothing at all, because before the 
key was made, if an outsider did it, there must have 
been a predetermination to rob the strong room, other- 
wise there is no sense in forging the key. 

2337. There is one matter 1 wish to ask yon. Sir 
Arthur Vicars was in London, I understand, in the 
early part of August? — I saw him here about the 1st 
or 2nd of August. 

2338. Did you see him in London in August ? — Yes. 

2339. Can you tell us whether he was continuously 
in London for a number of weeks in August and 
September? — He was, and used to stay with Mr. 
Bennett-Goldney and others, and used to come up to 
town. 

2340. Did you see him frequently? — Yes. 

2340a. Did he ever, on any one of those occasions, 
give you any clue at all to how any person could 
have got possession of his keys ? — No ; he never gave 
me any explanation. Of course at that time he had 
only one person in his mind. 

2341. That is the one you have mentioned? — The 
one I have mentioned. 

The Commissioners adjourned for luncheon. 

On resuming, 


Mr. George D. Burtchaell was recalled. 


The Solicitor-General.— The Commission 

- you had an y official entry in 
that His Maj^ty was coming to Ireland in 
1907?— Yes. On the 10th of June various inquiries 
Yruv f T wanti ?K to present addresses, 
J ”“ 1 “ s °™ 

Y That is, with Sir Arthur Vicars ?— Yes 


Arthur Vicars?— Yes; with 
Sir Arthur Vicar*, and he wrote a letter to ask if the 


mi-State and to 


visit was to be in State < 
know as soon as possible. 

2344. Do you remember what reply was 
that? — I do not know. 

2345. It was known that the visit was 
State, of course ? — Oh, yes ; some time after 

with portion about the visit to the Exhibition wa 
t the State. 


let him 

given to 

in semi- 
tliat ; the 
s in semi- 
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2346. There was some question as to whether the 
presses in this library, during office hours, were open 
or shut? — They were open. 

2347. All open ? — Well, sometimes that press (RSI 
was not open. There was a different key tor it, and 
also the books were not in constant use, but the other 
presses were always open. 

2348. Mr. Jones. — You said something about going 
into the strong room and getting the key which was 
attached to the key of the grill in order to open these 


presses ? — I do not remember saying that. Stivey had 
a key of these presses, and if I wanted to open them 
and Stivey were not here I sometimes got a key that 
was upstairs. 

2349. Chairman.— You did not go to the grill and 
take tire key of the grill out with that key on it ? — 
Well, it is quite possible I might have done so. 

2350. Mr. Starkie. — Did you know that there was 
a press key attached to the key of the grill ?— ' Yes ; 
it was the key that Stivey had ; I tliink that they 
were always fastened together. 


Dubli*. 
Jan. 16, 1908 


& 


Mr. Andrew Robinson examined- by the Solicitor- General. 


2351. You are an official of the Board of Works? — 
I am. 

2351a. What is your position?— Assistant Principal 
Surveyor of Buildings. That is my present position. 

2352. How long have you filled that position? — 
About three years. I was Assistant Surveyor of 
Buildings for rather over 23 years. 

2353. And in the employment of the Board of 
Works iall that time ? — All the time. 

2354. Now, yon remember when the Office of Arms 
w.as situated in the B ennui gb am Tower, in the Lower 
Castle Yard ? — I do. 

2355. And when was it that the present office, in 
which we are, was fitted up for the purpose of be- 
coming the Office of Arms? — The present offices in 
which we are now were fitted up in the closing months 
of 1902. 

2356. Do you know yourself anything of the ar- 
rangement as to the disposition of the jewels while 
the office was in the Lower Gastle Yard? — No, save 
that they were in this safe, which was then in the 
office. 

2357. Do you remember when that safe was first 
provided? — In 1893. 

2358. Were you in the Board of Works at that 
time? — I was. 

2358a. At whose request was it provided ? — Sir Ar- 
thur Vicars’, I understand. 

2359. You understand? — Yes. 

2360. Do you know for certain ? — The records allow 
that the application was from Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2361. Well kindly indicate some record that shows 
that? — (Witness produces file of papers.) 

2362. Have you yourself seen the record? — Oh, yes, 
I have. There is a record of the order having been 
issued on the 11th of February, 1893, for a new 
safe. 

2363. And it was then provided? — Yes. 

2364. And it was used in the lower office ? — It wias. 

2364a. Was it deposited, to your knowledge, in the 

lower office? — Yes, it w.as. I saw it there. 

2365. That is the safe that is at present in the 
library, this room that we are now sitting in ? — Yes. 

2366. Where Wias it kept in the lower office? — I do 
not recollect. 

2367. Was it a new safe when provided in 1893? — 
It was. 

2368. Now I bring you to the time of the fitting up 
•of the present office. That, you say, took place in 
the end of 1902 ? — Yes. 

2369. And was a strong room built on that occa- 
sion ? — It was. 

2370. That is the strong room that is just outside 
this present office? — That is so. 

2371. That, apparently, wias an open room before ? 
— There were some closets on the ground floor, and 
the basement was one room. In order to provide this 
•strong room, 'and have it sufficiently fire and burglar 
proof , it was necessary to construct the wall anew from 
the basement. • That necessitated building the walls 
-of fire-brick and cement, and the construction of 
fire-proof floors andi ceiling partly of concrete, with 
steel reinforcement. 

2372. Have you any record of the correspondence 
that passed between Sir Arthur Vicars and your 
Board' at that time in connection with the matter ? — 
Yes, I have. 

2372a. Kindly indicate that ? — I -had not charge of 
the preliminary steps that were taken between the 
Board and Sir Arthur Vioars as to- the actual works 
that were required here, and the scheme was pnacti- 
-cally settled before I was brought into immediate 
■charge of them, but the records here show 


that there was a considerable correspondence going on 
between the Irish Government and the Board as to 
the provision of offices in tike Upper Castle Yard. 
Whether or not the Irish Government- saw the draw- 
ings I cannot say, but I have the plans here, and of 
course. Sir Arthur Vioars saw these, and was 
acquainted with all that tike Board did in the way 
of providing the accommodation that he wanted, and 
in such a way that it would be secure for the docu- 
ments and other things to be deposited therein. 

2373. Were the plans seen by S'ir Arthur Vioars? — 
Oh, yes, they were, several times. 

2374. And then was the office readjusted- in pur- 
suance of those plans ? — The plans had reference only 
to the strong room. 

2375. Was the strong room built then in pursuance 
of -the plans ? — It was. I have copies of the plans 
here if you wish to see them. 

2376. We have a general idea of the strong room. 
We know that there is a window looking out into 
tile area. Is that window barred from within or 
without? — Barred 1 from without, and there are steel 
shutters within. 

2377. Now, when first did you hear that the safe 
which is now in this -room could not be put into the 
strong room ? — '(Witness refers to papers.) 

2378. Mr. Jones. — Is there any evidence that Sir 
Arthur Vicars told the Board of Works that he 
wanted a strong room built to hold the safe? — No, 

2379. Tile Solicitor-General. — None, sir, as -far las 
I know. (To Witness) — What -have you all those 
documents here for? — For reference in case of any 
date being wanted. I did not know what I might 
be asked. The first intimation that the Board had, 
so far as tlie records show, that Sir Arthur Vicars 
wanted to place the safe inside the strong room was 
on the 25th of April, 1903. The letter to Sir George 
Holmes, 'Chairman of tile Board, is dated the 25th 
of April, 1903. 

2380. Mr. Jones. — Had the strong room heen built 
at that time? — The strong room had been completed 
rather more than four months at that time. 

2381. And during that four months was Sir Arthnr 
Vicars in occupation of this office 7 — No, nor for some 
little time afterwards. 

2382. Some time after that? — Some time past the 
middle of 1903. I have here the letter dated 25th. of 
April, 1903, from Sir Arthur Vioars to Sir George 
Holmes, Chairman of the Board. (Witness reads 
letter, which is set out in Appendix G, p p. 3-4). 

2383. The Solicitor-General. — The fifth requisition 
is “ Existing safe for Crown jewels to be exchanged 
for a narrower one to fit through tihe door of the 
strong room, not more than 2 -feet wide.” Was that 
the first application, to your knowledge, that was 
made by Sir Arthur Vicars to have the safe contain- 
ing the jewels placed in the strong room ? — That is 
the first intimation, so far as I have any knowledge. 

2384. The proposal, apparently, in this was that 
the existing safe should- be exchanged for one -narrow 
enough to enter the strong room ? — Yes. 

2385. Is there, to your knowledge, any truth in the 
suggestion, if it be a suggestion, that the Board of 
Works stupidly built the strong room with -a door 
too small to accommodate the safe which was intended 
to be brought into it? — Absolutely impossible. No 
such suggestion can be made with any degree of 
truth. Not a shade of truth about it. 

2386. Was the receipt of that letter the first inti- 
mation your Board had, to your knowledge, of any 
intention to place the safe containing the Crown 
jewels in tlie strong room ?— That is the first intima- 
tion we had. 
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n . 2387. Mr. Siaukie. — Were measurements indicated 

uubun. on {he p2ans that were furnished to Sir Arthur 
Jon. 15, "lflus. Vicars?— No. ( Plans produced.) 

2388. Were they scale drawings? — Oh, yes. 

2389. Chairman - . — What width does this scale indi- 
cate for the door?— 2 feet 6 inches, I think. 

2390. Is 2 feet 6 inches sufficient to take in a safe 
2 feet wide? — Oh, yes. 

2391. Mu. Starkie.— What is the measurement of 
the existing safe ? — 2 feet 4g inches ; hut the lunges 
bring it up to 2 feet 8 inches over all. 

2392. Wliat is the outside measurement ?— Really 
2 feet 8 inches when the lunges are taken into 'ac- 
count. Net, 2 feet 4$ inches, but- then you must add 
the other 4 inches for these hinges. 

2393. Chairman. — Then that safe could not, as a 
matter of fact, go into the strong room? — Not by the 
door. 

2394. The Solicitor-General. — Now, at- the time 
when you say the intimation came in the letter 
you have read the strong room had been already 
built at least three or four months? — That is so. 

2395. And completed? — And completed, except for 
some re-arrangements Sir Arthur Vicars asked for 
subsequently. 

2396. Now, on that requisition to exchange the pre- 
sent safe for one narrow enough to be taken into 
the strong room, what did the Board do? — The 
Chairman of the Board, who was then Mr. Holmes, 
now Sir George Holmes, showed the letter to me, 
and asked me if there was any way out of the diffi- 
culty other than by the purchase of a new safe, 
I said “I will look into the matter.” I saw Sir 
Arthur Vicars in the case, and I suggested to Sir 
Arthur that there was no very great difficulty in 
getting the safe into the strong room either by taking 
down part- of the avail, which had just been com- 
pleted, or by removing the bars from the window. 

2397. Did you make that suggestion to Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — I did. 

2398. What reply did he give to that? — He con- 
sidered the matter for some little time, and we 
went into the strong room and took some measure- 
ments there, and he then concluded that the safe 
would occupy rather too much floor space in the 
strong room, -and said that unless lie could get a 
small safe he would prefer to leave the safe where it 
was. 

2399. When was it that he said that? — It was 
just after we got this letter. 

2400. 3Ir. Jones. — What do you mean by “Where 
it was”? It was not here then? — It was in his 
office, in the Lower Yard. 

2401. The Solicitor-General. — Where was it sup- 
posed that the safe was to be put when it could not 
get into the strong room ; did you know where it 
was intended to place it in this office?— No, I did 


2402. W ho selected the place in which it eventually 
was put. Was it- you?— No. I take it that it was 
Sir Arthur Vicars. AH the items of furniture that 
came up here were placed in the positions indicated 
by Sir Arthur Yio&rs or some other person acting for 

2403. The Board had nothing to do with the dis- 
position of the safe ? — No ; nothing at all save the 
carriage. 

2404. And your recollection is that you offered to 
take down portion of the wall, or put it in through 
toe window ?— Take down the bars, put it in through 
the window, and replace the bars again. 

2405. And he said he would prefer it as it was? 
—Yes, that it would occupy too much floor space 
in the strong room. 

2406. When next did yon hear anything in con- 
nection with the safe and the strong room?— Offici- 
ally, not till, I think, the 8th of July, last year. 

2407. That is, the Monday succeeding the' discovery 
of the robbery ? — That is so. 

2408. When you say “officially” I am bound tc 
Id'd° U dld y ° U ' nnofficiall y> keav of it?— Oh, yes, 

,, ?ow ?— By certain questions put to me bv 

toe Chairman, and by the furniture clerk, as to the 
description of the safe and the size of it, and 
whether or not the request for a small safe was 
apparently a reasonable one. Because an applica- 
had been made to the Board in, I think. 

2410. Have you that application ?— Yes. I have. 


2411. Is there any letter which you got? — 
There is a letter of the 4th _ of November, 1903. 
(Heads letter of Sir Arthur Vicars dated 4th Nov- 
ember, 1903, see Appendix C, p. 4.) There is another 
letter of the 13th of November, 1903. (Beads letter 
of that date from Sir Arthur Vicars to the Secretary 
of the Board of Works). 

2412. What was done on that by the Board of 
Works?— -A report was made on that application in 
the ordinary course by the furniture clerk who deals 
with all the items of furniture, and the report was 
considered by the Board. 

2413. What was done by you as regards the ques- 
tion of the safe? — Well, I can only read for you 
here Sir George Holmes’ minute. 

2414. Chairman. — What is the minute? — Per- 
haps I should read the furniture clerk’s report first 
of all. 

2415. We do not need it? — Very well. The 

minute is dated 22nd December, 1903, and is as fol- 
lows — “ I have had a conference with Ulster, who- 
thinks that in view of the fact that there is always 
a sentry outside, the present burglar-proof safe can 
be used by him till such time as we can find another 
use for it. On the other hand he represents a 
trolley as very desirable to prevent damage to books 
and manuscripts ” 

2416. What is that? — A trolley for moving books 
from one room to another to save carrying by hand. 
The minute concludes as follows: — “The item for 
new safe may be cancelled and the trolley allowed.” 
And there is some other matter, but that is the gist 
of it. 

2417. The Solicitor-General. — Whose handwriting 
is this in? — Sir George Holmes’s. 

2418. That is dated the 22nd of December, 1903? 
— Yes. 

2419. When, after that did you again bear of the- 
safe?— Absolutely nothing till the 8th of July, 1907. 

2420. Is there anything else that you know 
that you think will throw light on this ques- 
tion? — Well, I am quite prepared to answer anv 
questions. 

2421. Chairman.— What was said on the 8th of 
J uly about the safe ? — Oh, verv manv things were 
said. 

2422. But as affecting your Department. How 

was it brought into connection with your Depart- 
ment? — The Board of Works of course* have charge 
of the Castle buildings and are responsible for the 
works carried on here, and that being so when I 
saw a statement in the Press on Monday morning 
that toe jewels were missing. I came at once to 
this office in order to -ascertain what the facts really 
were, and whether any burglary had taken place, 
so that I might he in a " position to re- 
port- to toe Board. I considered that part 

of my duty. I ascertained all the facts T 
could so far as they concerned the Board, and I re- 
ported these to the Board. Of course there are 
many things in connection with toe whole case that 
do not affect the Board in any way. 

2423. Did Sir Arthur Vicars' say 'anything to you 
about this being the result of the Board of Works 
not giving him a new safe? — Oh, yes, he did. 

2424. The Solicitor-General. — Tell us what he did 
say?— I will read one portion of my report to the 
Board. (Witness read his report to the effect that 
Sir Arthur Vicars had stated that if he had had a 
small safe as he had desired some time ago the 
abstraction of the jewels could not have taken place). 

2425. Chairman. — Did lie tell you, when he said 
that to you, that the strong room door had actually 
been found open that morning? — So far as I re- 
collect, Sir Arthur Vicars stated that it had been 
found open. 

2426. How is that consistent with his saying that 
if the safe had been in the strong room toe- 
robbery could not have taken place? — That is a 
matter for Sir Arthur Vicars to explain. 

2427. Mr. Staukie. — Did Sir Arthur Vicars make 
a reply to Sir George Holmes’s minute of December? 
— No, he did not, so far as I am aware, and the 
records do not show anything. 

2428. The Solicitor-General. — Of course that was 
an official minute of his own office, and would not 
be communicated to Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2429. Mr. Starkie. — Was any letter based on that 
minute sent to Sir Arthur Vicars? — No. The Board 
di not communicate minutes on matters connected 
with the estimates. 
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2430. Mv. Jones.— I understand that that minute 
was a description of the result of the conversation 
that Sir George Holmes had with somebody ?— Yes. 

2431. The Solicitor-General. — Between that date 
and the 8th July last no requisition on the subject 
ever again came from Sir Arthur Vicars to the office ; 
is that so? — That is my recollection. 

2432. Mr. StaHkie. — Y ou said you heard nothing 
further about it after that minute?— No, I heard 
nothing at all. either officially or unofficially. There 
were some letters from Sir Arthur Vicars between 
the date of his letter to Sir George Holmes of the 
25th April and the formal application in connection 
with the estimates for 1904-5, and there were two 
letters from him, one to Mr. Coghlan, the Board’s 
furniture clerk, and one in which a reference was 
made in passing to the question of the safe. 

2433. The Solicitor-General.— Bat after the date of 
that minute in which Sir George Holmes referred to 
tho conversation he had with Sir Arthur Vicars on 
the subject, did Sir Arthur Vicars, to your know- 
ledge, address any form of requisition, whether ver- 
bally or in writing, upon the subject to the Board? — 

2434. Can you tell me when the safe here which 
contained the jewels was supplied? I think you said 
it was in 1893? — Yes, that is so. 

2435. Who got the keys for that safe?— The keys 
were sent direct by the safe-makers to Sir Arthur 
Vicars in a sealed registered packet. 

2436. In other words, they did not pass through 
your office ? — No. 

2437. Can you tell the Commissioners how many 
keys were supplied in the first instance for the strong 
room? — Two for the strong room, and two for the 
grille. 

2438. Have you any knowledge of how the other 
pair of keys for the strong room, making four in all, 
came into existence ? — I have. 

2439. How?— Well, I cannot give direct evidence 

on that. I can only give what may be called hearsay 
evidence. , . 

2440. Hearsay from whom?— From the manufac- 
turers of the door, Messrs. Milner. 

2441. Did these additional keys go through your 
office ? — No. 

2442. So tar as you know, to whom were they sent ! 
— I understand they were sent to Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2443. Do you know whether the Board of Works 
paid for them ? — They did not. 

2444. The Board of Works, as I understand it, 

paid for the first two keys ?— Oh, yes, for everything 
in connection with the strong room, and the fitting 
up of the strong room and the fitting up of this 
office. , . , , 

2445. But I understand that they did not pay for 
the two additional keys for the strong room door?— - 
No. 

2446. Making four keys in all?— Making four keys 
in all. 

2447. Cha.ib.maii. — H ow did you come to know ihere 
were two additional keys? — Well, in the discharge 
of my duty to the Board, I thought it incumbent on 
imp to make some inquiry, having heard that there 
were four keys of a strong room door in existence of 
which we had only supplied two. 

2448. When did you hear that there were four 
keys ?— On the 8th July in this room. 

2449. Up to that time you did not know that there 
were any keys but the two keys originally supplied ?— 
On the occasion in question I first heard of the ex- 
istence of four keys. A statement was then made by 
Sir Arthur Vicars that there were four keys of the 
strong room, and he gave the names of the parties 
having custody of the keys. 

2450. And .did he tell you how they had been ob- 
tained? — I do not recollect that he did. He said 


on that occasion that he got these keys, the keys of 
the strong room door and the grille under the maker’s 
seal, showing that they had not been opened by any Jan 
person outside. 

2451. The Solicitor-General— You told us that Mr. 
Coghlan was furniture-clerk in the Board of Works 
Office ? — Yes. 

2452. Have you a letter addressed to Mr. Coghlan 
by Sir Arthur Vicars of the 19th May, 1903? — I have 
a copy of the letter — not the letter itself. 

2453. Where is the letter itself? — I do not know. 

It was a semi-official letter, practically regarded as a 
private letter, because a letter addressed to an official 
of the department is not regarded as an official com- 
munication. 

2454. But there was nothing private about it, it 
was addressed to Mr. Coghlan ? — Yes, it was, but Mr. 
Coghlan did not think that letter of sufficient im- 
portance to keep. 

2455. But when you say it was private it was not 
private and confidential in the sense that it should 
not be used? — No. 

2456. Chairman. — How did you get a copy of it? — 

From Sir Arthur Vicars himself ; he sent a copy of 
it. I should say that this is an extract from the 
letter, not a copy of it. 

2457. Then that came from Sir Arthur Vicars him- 
self ? — Yes. 

2458. The Solicitor-General. — It is an extract from 
a letter of Sir Arthur Vicars, k.c.v.o., Ulster King 
of Arms, to H. Coghlan, Esq., Board of Works, dated 
19th May, 1903. 

(Beads letter. See Appendix G, p. 6.) 

2459. Now, as to the 4th of June, 1903, have you 
got there a copy also supplied by Sir Arthur Vicars 
containing an extract from his letter sent to Mr. 
Coghlan, dated 4th J one, 1903 ? — Yes. 

(Beads letter. See Appendix C, p. 6.) 

2459a. (To witness ). — Tell me was it after these 
letters that the conversation appears to have taken 
place between Sir George Holmes and Sir Arthur 
Vicars? — No, before. 

2460. These are dated 1903 ? — I am aware of that ; 
it was in April, the end of April, or early in May, 

1903, that I had a conversation with Sir Arthur 
Vicars, anil Sir George Holmes subsequently had a 
conversation with Sir Arthur Vicars in the Kildare- 
street Club. 

2461. Chairman. — What is the date of the minute 
that you have just read?— Sir George Holmes had 
two interviews with Sir Arthur Vicars on the subject 
of a safe 

2462. The Solicitor-General. — You are asked what 
is the date of the minute that you read out? — The 
date oE the minute is December, 1903. 

2463. And therefore it follows, I suppose, that that 
minute was recorded subsequently to those letters of 
which I have now read copies ?— Oh, certainly. Those 
letters were dated May and June, 1903, and the 
minute is dated 22nd December, 1903 — months after- 
wards. 

2464. Now, what was the first interview you had 
about the safe? — After Sir Arthur Vicars wrote the 
letter of the 25th April to Sir George Holmes I called 
on Sir Arthur Vicars to say that Sir George Holmes 
had instructed me to see what could be done in the 
way of getting the safe into the strong room. I then 
suggested that either by taking down part of the 
wall or removing bars from the window the existing 
safe could be got into the strong room. A few days 
after that the same matter was under discussion be- 
tween Sir George Holmes and Sir Arthur Vicars in 
the Kildare-street Club, and that took place either 
in April or early in May, before these letters were 
written to Mr. Coghlan. 

2465. But it was after these letters were written 
that Sir George Holmes wrote this minute? — Cer- 
tainly. 


Sir George C. V. Holmes k.c.v.o., c.b. 

2466. Sir George Holmes, you aTe the Chairman 
of the Board of Works? — Yes. 

2467. And how long have you filled that office? 
Since April 15th, 1901. 

2468. You remember the transfer of the Office of 
Arms from the Lower Castle Yard to the present 
place ? — Yes. 


examined by the Solicitor-General. 

2469. And were you concerned with the readjust- 
ment of this office for the reception of the Office of 
Arms?— Yes. 

2470- Plans were prepared ?— Yes. 

2471. And did Sir Arthur Vicars see those plans? 
—Yes, they were made to his requirements. 

2472. And did he approve of them? — He did. 
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Dnnut 2473. Now, before I come in detail to that, do you 

“ remember when the safe in tins present office, tlus 

Jan. 15, 1908. <>ne here, was first supplied to Sir Arthur Vicars ? — 
I can only tell you from information I have received. 
It was long before my time. It was fourteen years 

a ^2474. Were you a member of the Board at the 
time? — No. . 

2475. Now, at the time that tins office was being 
readjusted for the reception of Sir Arthur Vicars, 
and the strong room was being built, were you in- 
formed at all that it was his intention to place the 
safe containing the regalia in the strong room? — No, 
not during the time that the alterations were being 
made. 

2476. Had you yourself any knowledge at all of 
the obligation placed on Sir 'Arthur Vicars by the 
statutes of the Order of Saint Patrick as to the 
custody of the jewels? — None whatever. 

2477. And it follows from that that you did not 
. know where, by the statutes, he was commanded to 

deposit the jewels ? — Certainly not. 

2478. As I understand, you had no knowledge at 
any time of what his duty was in regard to the 
custody of the jewels? — Not- till after the robbery 
took place. 

2479. And did you know at any time where it was 
his duty to keep the jewels deposited? — No. 

2480. Did lie ever inform you ? — No. 

2481. The statutes of 1905 state it specifically? 

Mr. Joses. — But this was in 1903. 

2482. The Solicitor-General. — The statutes of 1905 
say they must be deposited in a. steel safe in the 
strong room, and I am asking yon, Sir George 
Holmes, had you, at any time up to the date of the 
robbery been informed by Sir Arthur Vicars or other- 
wise ascertained that that was liis duty under the 
statutes ? — No. 

2483. Now. in 1903 the office was readjusted? — It 
was in 1902 that the works were commenced. 

2484. You remember the strong room being built? 
—Yes. 

2485. When first was it that you heard that there 
was any question of a safe being' placed in the strong 
room? — After the completion of the strong room. 

2486. And can you indicate to the Commissioners 
how the information reached you ? — The first infor- 
mation that reached me was in a letter from Sir 
Arthur Vicars himself. 

2487. On what date?— 25th April. 1903. 

Chairman. — I think that letter lias been already 

read. 

(Witness peruses letter.) 

2488. The Solicitor-General. — Was that the first 
intimation you got of its being desirable to have the 
safe placed in the strong room? — So far as I re- 
member it was. 

, 24 ^- An( * the proposal was that the existing safe 
should be exchanged for a narrower one, which could 
be put into the strong room? — Yes. 

2490. What did you do on that?— Well, the pur- 
chase of a new safe would have involved considerable 
expenditure of public money, and the existing safe 
was a burglar-proof and fire-proof article of the best 
possible construction. I was advised that the locks 
could not be picked, if at all, under thirty hours’ 
hard work and under what I may call favourable 
circumstances. Moreover, the safe was to be placed 
m a position where it would be under constant sur- 
V° sa ?’ there would he a sentry 
an l a P 0,lceman a hvays in front, and 
it seemed to me. therefore, that it would be a waste 
o money to supply a new safe. I sent for an officer 

^ a- ^°5 k u’- 1 think ifc was Mr - Robinson 

MfT™vi * hlm t0 ascertain if the existing 

V >y - a f y P“ sibilit y he P^t into thi 
strong room. He informed me, after insnectimr the 

K, 1 Hh tJla V t v° Uld ’ at the cost of a f ® w pounds, 
wonW t tl hr0Ugh the wmdow of the strong room. It 
Eg feessan- to remove the bars for the time 
Sr^rfhnr 1 di 3 re ? ted him to inform 

^Kild.reX* CM,, fS" g 

He saui that 

as 

a.*3Sa 


* Sir G. Holmes subsequently informed the C 


in. any time during wliich the office was not open to 
inspection. He added that there was a sentry behind 
and a policeman -in front. These were the very con- 
siderations which had occurred to me before ; and 
then lie said that he had come to the conclusion that 
lie would be content with the safe for the present, 
if I would promise to exchange it at some future 
date whenever we could dispose of it elsewhere. 
I said that I would do that, and so the 
matter dropped. In December of that year 
the estimates for the Office of Arms for the next 
financial year came before me, and they included, 
amongst other things, a requisition from Ulster for 
a new safe which would go into the strong room. He 
had told me, I should tell you, at the Kildare-street 
Club, that it was liis intention to send a formal re- 
quisition for this safe, and as soon as I saw the 
requisition I entered a certain minute on the book, 
and it runs as follows. (Beads minute of 22/12/ ’03’ 
See Appendix C, p. 4). 

249L You have said that in May, 1903, at the 
Kildare-street Club he told you that he intended to 
make a formal requisition for the safe? — Yes. 

2492. What did he mean by that; what did it 
himself t0 T ° u?-He said tkat 14 was to safeguard 

2493. And then, on that intimation, you made 
tha,t minute when the matter came before you on the 
estimates ? Yes, that is so, and that was acquiesced 
m. We heard nothing more about it. 

2494. How do you mean that it was acquiesced 
mr— I mean he raised no protest of any sort, be- 
cause he had not got the safe. 

2495. That was in 1903 ?— That was in 1903. This 
minute was entered in December, 1903. 

2496. Now, in the year 1904, I suppose vou re- 
peatedly saw Sir Arthur Vicars?— Yes. 

2497. Did he ever make any further requisition 
to you about the safe? — No. 

2498. Nor in the year 1905? — No 

2499. 1906?— No. 

2500. 1907?— No. 

2501. Did you ever, from that date up to the dis- 
covery of the robbery, hear a single thing in con- 
nection with the safe?— Not a word. 

2502. Did he tell you, at any time after the 
statutes of 1905 were framed, that the dutv was 
thrown on him of placing the jewels in a steel safe- 
in the strong room? — No. 

2503. Or did you know anything about that? No, 

not till after the robbery. 

2504. Then this letter 'was sent on the 13tli July, 
1907, by Sir Arthur Vicars to Sir George Holmes. 
(The Solicitor-General reads letter of Sir Arthur 
Vicars to Sir George Holmes, dated 13//i July, 1907, 
See Appendix C, p. 5). 

2505. Now, Sir Arthur Vicars in that states that 
he sent with it copies of two letters addressed on the 
19th May, 1903, and 4th June, 1903, to Mr. Coghlan, 
the copies which I have read already 1— Yes. 

2506. Had you, up to that date, namely, 13th 
July, 1907, seen or received those letters Sir'Arthur 
Vicars sent to Mr. Coghlan ? — I should just like to- 
read them. (Witness peruses letters). I note, first 
of all, that they are after the date of Sir Arthur 
Vicars’ letter to me. I have no recollection of read- 
ing them, but I won’t state positively. 

2507. There ds a letter referred to by him in this 
letter of 13th July, 1907, namely, a' letter of the 
1st October, 1902. Have you got that letter? — 
(Letter produced and read. See Appendix 0.) 

, -.I, 60 ?' -, 1 see a ref «rence made in this letter of the- 
13th July to your letter. Had you, immediately prior 
to the 13th July, sent Sir Arthur Vicars a 'letter, 
for he says “In reply to the latter part of your 
letter , — I have a sort of recollection that I wrote 
to him on the subject of his allowing comments to 
appear m the Press. I will endeavour to trace the 
letter. 

2509. As I understand you had, prior to the 13th 
July, written to Sir Arthur Vicars remonstrating with 
him about allowing comments to appear in the Press 
affecting your office?— Yes. 

2510. Will you try to get a copy of the letter for 
the •Commission ? — I will do so.* 

2511. And it was in reply to that that this letter 
of the 13th July was sent ? — Yes. 

i( 25I2- Sir Arthur Vicars states in this letter: - 
' My recollection is that in 1893 the two keys were- 
don that he was unable to find a copy of the letter. 
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handed to me by Monroe and not delivered to me 
by registered post”? — Yes ; but there is perfect evi- 
dence to show they were sent to Sir Arthur Vicars 
direct by registered post. 

2513. Mr. Robinson has told us that they came 
direct from the makers. It is stated here by Sir 
Arthur Vicars that it was not till the strong room 
was nearly complete, and the door fixed, that he 
discovered that the door was not wide enough to 
admit the safe, although he had all along pointed 
out that he wanted the safe to be placed inside. 
Did he ever point out to you, while the strong room 
was being built, that he wanted the safe to be 
placed inside? — Never. He would not point it out 
to me personally in any case. 

2514. I find that in the letter to Coghlan, of the 
19th May, this statement appears, as regards the 
safe, “ I originally proposed to put the one I have 
into tire messenger’s room, outside the strong room,” 
but, as I understand you, Sir George, he never con- 
veyed to you that he wanted the safe prrt into the 
strong room? — No, not till the 25th April, 1903; 
T think his letter, which I have just read of 1st 
October, 1902, tends to prove that, because it makes 
no requisition in respect to tire safe. I am referring 
to Iris official- letter to the Board of Works, dated the 
1st October, 1902. 

2515. And in that there is no requisition at all 
in reference to the safe? — No. 

2516. He says in his letter of the 13tlr July, “I 
remember, and my letters bear it out, my asking 
for a Bramah lock ” ? — That was for tire strong room 
door. 

2517. Was that the only reference ever made to 
a Bramah lock ? — As far as I know. 

2518. But that had reference to the strong room 
door ? — Yes. 

2519. And did he. refer to the safe? — Oh, no; the 
safe was all right, and had been for many years 
provided with its lock. He had asked for a Milner’s 
burglar, not fireproof safe, for Crown jewels. Mil- 
ner’s do not fit Bramah lodes to their safes. 

2520. And you say that on that you made the entry 
that you have told us and under the conditions that 
you have told us ? — Yes. 

2521. You had previously been informed by him 
that be would formally send a requisition ? — Yes. 


2522. And that he was prepared to keep the safe Du bun. 

till some future occasion ? — Yes. — . 

2523. Your understanding with Sir Arthur Vicars an ' J 
was that when on a future occasion you wanted the 

safe for another office you would exchange this one 
for a new one to be given to him ? — Yes. 

2524. We know how many keys of the safe there 
were. Have you anything to indicate officially how 
the keys of the safe came into the possession of Sir 
Arthur Vicars? — Yes. 

2525. What is that? — There is a letter from the 
safe-maker. (Rainer Safe Company’s letter of 22 
July, 1907, read. See Appendix C, p. 6). 

2526. Is the number of the safe here — 2225? — Yes. 

That is the number of the safe now in the room. 

2527. The letter says “ The keys of this safe were 
sent from here by registered post direct to Mr. Vicar's 
on the 15th April, 1893.” Are Messrs. Hodges and 
Son, of Dublin, representatives of the Ratner Safe 
Company? — I believe they were at that time. I am 
not now speaking from my own personal knowledge, 
but I understand that they undertook to supply the 
safe at the instance of the Board. 

2528. Mr. Robinson. — They were then the agents, 
they are not now. 

2529. The Solicitor-General. — Do you know how 
many keys originally there were for the strong room 
door ? — Two. 

2530. When first did you become aware that there 
were in the office actualh' four keys for the strong 
room door ? — After the robbery. 

2531. Had you anything to do with the supply of 
the third and fourth keys? — Nothing whatever. 

2532. And therefore you did not pay for them? — 

No. * 

2533. Have you any official record to show how the 
third and fourth keys for the strong room came to be 
supplied ? — No. 

2534. Chairman. — Mr. Robinson, I think, told us 
that he had ascertained that they were supplied from 
the makers. 

2535. Mr. Robinson. — My information was that 
they had been supplied by the makers of the strong 
room door — (Witness) — Not through the Board. 

2536. Mr. Robinson. — Not through the Board. 


The Solicitor-General. — There is one matter that I 
wish to mention in connection with the previous 
statutes, dealing with the duty of depositing the 
Insignia. The obligation was this: In the Statutes 
of Lord Whitworth, who was Lord Lieutenant in 1814, 
it is stated that — "We are also pleased to direct and 
“ command that an iron chest, with a sufficient lock, 
“ shall be supplied to the said Ulster King of Anns or 
“ his deputy, and fixed in a safe room of the Office of 
“Arms, in which such collars and objects shall be 
“deposited for safe keeping until they be disposed of 
“by the Grand Master.” . . . and soforth. There is 
no reference, I understand, to the Insignia at all. 
My own impression is that the Insignia were not in 
existence then. Certainly they did not attach to the 
office of Lord Lieutenant and, therefore, they are not 
mentioned at all in this statute, and so far as I 
can discover there is no statute between then and 
1905 which expressly mentions Insignia belonging to 
the Lord Lieutenant. 


Mr. Staekie. — Was the Lord Lieutenant not Grand 
Master of the Order at the time ? 

The Solicitor-General. — He was, but I do not think 
the Insignia existed. 

Chaieman. — That is, the Insignia which consists of 
the Lord Lieutenant's jewel? 

The Sol'ickor-G^neral.' — Yes. The words in the 
statutes are “ Collars and badges.” The statutes 
only deal with the collars and badges and not with 
the jewels, and it does not appear to be known when 
these Regalia came into existence or were first placed 
in the custody of Ulster. All we know of them so far 
as express statute goes is, that they were dealt with 
by the statutes of 1905, those that I have already re-, 
ferred to. Of course in that the obligation was dis- 
tinct, namely, to place them in a steel safe in the 
strong room. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SIXTH DAY. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1908. 
The Commissioners sat at 10.30 a.m. 


The Solicitor-General . — Yesterday I gave evidence, 
you will remember, concerning a certain statement 
made by Sir Arthur Vicars which implicated a parti- 
cular person who was afterwards named in response 
to a question. I stated at that time that it was only 
fair to Sir Arthur Vicars that that evidence should 
be given, as he has not thought well to attend, so that 
his version of tlie case >as affecting that person should 
be before the Commission. Immediately after that I 
became acquainted with the fact that Sir Arthur 


Vicars had made a similar statement to another 
police officer, and I think that, before the person re- 
ferred to is examined — and I understand he is in at- 
tendance to give his evidence before the Commission — it 
is only just that I should also present that informa- 
tion to the Commission, so that they may he apprised 
of it before they hear him. 

Chairman. — Y es, so that we may be able to ask any 
questions that may tend to explain matters. 


Detective-Sergeant Sheehan- recalled and examined by the Solicitor-General. 


2537. On the 18th September, I believe, you had an 
interview with Sir Arthur Vicars in the Office of Arms ? 
— Yes, sir ; on that occasion he said that he would 
not be at all surprised if the jewels were returned 
to him by parcel post either at his residence or to 
the Office of Arms. 

2537a. Some time in September did you visit Sir 
Arthur Vioars’ house at Saint James's terrace ? — 
Yes. 

2538. And did you search through the house?— I 

did, sir, at his request. . 

2539. Was it he that asked you to come to the 
house?— Yes, sir, it was he asked me. 

2540. During the course of the search did he express 
any belief?— He did, sir. 

2541. As to how the jewels were stolen? — He said 
that he believed the jewels were stolen by Shackle- 
ton ; that Shackleton could have got a wax impres- 
sion of his keys without much trouble; that he 
always left the keys in a bunch on his dressing-table 
when he was taking a hath ; that he thought Shackle- 
ton also knew that he kept the key of the safe under 
his pillow in the bed, and that he could also take an 
impression of that. 


2542. Chairman 1 . — This key that- he said he kept 
under his pillow, is that the ordinary key that he 
^°re ? — Yes, that was the key that he was using. 

2543. That he was carrying about with him ? — The 
key that he was carrying about with him. 

2544. The Solicito r? General. — When he spoke of the 
key that he kept under his pillow, .was that the key 
of the safe or of the strong room? — The key of the 
safe was under his pillow, and the key of the strong 
romn was on the bunch of keys which he left- on the 
dressing-table while he was taking his bath. 

2545. Did he say anything at all to you on that 
occasion about the second key of the safe, which we 
understand he kept in his own house ?— He did, sir ; 
and on the 20th I had another interview with him 
m the office upstairs. 

2546. The 20th of what?— Of September, a few days 
tifc ’g.JS” *»“ «• thrt on th» 28th Juno, the 
amg s Birthday, he had occasion to go to the office 
Here to open letters, as the office was closed, and that 

? nl ing house he could not find the key of 
the hall-door of the office. 

2547. When leaving his own house?— Yes, sir. That 

r. F? 016 .“ d ,? ofc , I>etective Officer Kerr to open the door 
an -t" r? h “ te ? did find tis own key 

5S.IS? ‘I • My ' * or “ Shackleton 

h< ”?' “A fie then fonnd it in 
on the dressing-table. 

Jnhf' Tfli “ r“ 0 t n?“ d f” W till some time m 
lIS? ' W ‘ tCT Sfintfideton armed at 

a^p T t^,54‘1?r” ation t< ” k “ «* 


2552. Now I want to put this to you, did he tell 
you when first it was that he came to suspect Shackle- 
ton ? — He told me that he suspected Shackleton about 
a fortnight after the robbery being discovered ; that 
Mr. M'Ennery, of Dunboyne, visited him at the office 
here and told him (Sir Arthur Vicars) that he was 
almost certain that the jewels were stolen by Shackle- 
ton ; that Shackleton was a shady customer in every 
respect. 

2553. That is, Mr. M'Ennery told him ? — Yes,, sir. 

2554. Do I understand that lie conveyed to you that- 
his suspicion of Shackleton .arose as the result of that 
statement of M'Ennery ? — Yes, sir ; he said that 
was the first time he suspected Shackleton. 

2555. Was that, so far as you remember it, the 
substance of the statement made to you by Sir Arthur 
Vioars?— Yes, sir. 

2556. There is only one oilier matter I want to 
ask. In Sir Arthur Vicars’ statement of the 12th 
July, 1907, he states that Mr. M'Ennery, junior, of 
Rooskey House, Dunboyne, stayed in his house for 
one night, on the 2nd July. Do you "know as a 
matter of fact whether that is the same Mr. 
M'Ennery to whose statement he referred in his con- 
versation with you ? — Yes, sir ; I believe so. 

2557. Me. Jones. — Wihen yon went to search the 
house, as you told us on the first oocasion, didn’t he 
show you the place where the second key of the safe 
was kept? — He did, sir. 

2558. What sort of a place was it? — It was in a 
book-case, it was concealed a foot or a foot-and-a-half 
down in the press, under old books and leaves of 
papers ; he said that iit was there he kept the key. 

2559. And was this tiling locked up ? — Yes, sir ; he 
said it was locked up. 

2560. You saw him unlock it? — Yes, sir. 

2561. Did he say anything as to whether . Shackle- 
ton knew where that key was kept? — He aaid nobody 
could know where that key was kept only himself. 

2562. Chairman. — It was an under-part of the book- 
case, was it ? — It was, sir ; it's a book-ease with 
presses in it, and he opened it out, and there were 
a lot of envelopes and papers, and it was concealed 
underneath. 

2563. Did you .ever hear of Mr. M'Ennery previous 
to this conversation ? — No, sir, I heard nothing about 
him till I took that statement. 

2564. Mr. Staekie. — Has no statement been made 
to the police by Mr. M'Ennery, do you know? — I do 
not know if a statement was made to Superintendent 
Lowe, but I think he saw him. 

The Solicitor-General. — That, to my knowledge, 
gentlemen, was the first occasion on which this gentle- 
man, Mr. M'Ennery, was mentioned in any state- 
ment made by Sir Arthur Vicars except in his own 
statement of the 12th July, where he spoke of him 
as having slept in his house on the 2nd July, but in 
consequence of the statement made by the Commission 

ascertained that a communication was made by 
Mr M'Ennery to Mr. Harrel, and if it is desired 
by the Commission, Mr. Harrel will attend to give 
evidence. ° 

Mr. Staekie.— Is it an important statement? 
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Chairman.— If Mr. M'Ennery knew any facts, that 
is, apart from suspicion, I think he ought to be a 
witness here, but if he did not know any facts I don t 
see what use his evidence would be at all. 

The Solicitor-General. — That’s precisely the impres- 
sion I am under. As I understand, he was, so far 
as I know, absolutely ignorant of the facts, but lest 
there should be any question about it hereafter I 
have not the least objection to the statement being 
got from Mr. Harrel, or to Mr. M'Ennery being 
called, but beyond mere statements and suggestions, 
I understand he never conveyed any facts to the 
police. „ 

Chairman. — I gather from Sergeant Sheehan s 
own statement about what Sir Arthur Vicars said, 
that it was merely speculation on the part of Mr. 
M'Ennery arising out of some previous knowledge he 
had of Shackleton’s character, and I don’t think that 
would be evidence in any way. 

The Solicitor-General . — So far as I am concerned 
it should be understood that I am ready, if the Com- 
mission want to receive the statement or to see Mr. 
M'Ennery, that they should do so. All I know is 
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that he is a personal friend of Sir Arthur Vicars and 
slept in his house on the night of the- 2nd July. 

2565. Mr. Starkie (to Witness )— What did Sir 
Arthur Vicars tell you about the key of the safe being 
on his dressing table when he was taking a bath ? — 
He said that he left his bunch of keys there and that 
the key of the strong room was attached to that bunch 
of keys. 

2566. Did he keep the latchkey on the same bunch 
of keys as the strong room key? — I don’t know, sir. 
He could not have done so, when he said he missed it. 
I think he carried that in his pocket. 

2567. It must have been attached to a ring or kept 
separate ?— It was kept separate, I believe. 

Chairman. — Mr. Jones suggests that we might look 
at the statement of Mr. M'Ennery, and if we think 
that there was anything in it we may ask for its pro- 
duction. 

The Solicitor-General . — It was not reduced to 
writing. 

Chairman. — I am satisfied ; I really think it is of 
no consequence. I am satisfied that it was mere 
suspicion. 


Mr. Francis Richard Shackleton examined. 


The Solicitor-General. — Except * in the case of 
this gentleman and in the case of Mr. Gold- 
ney, I had a general idea of the facts that 
were within the knowledge of every particu- 
lar witness when he came forward, and on that 
account, with your permission, you may remember, I 
stated the more convenient course was that I should 
put questions for the purpose of eliciting the facts ; 
but on the present occasion, in dealing with this 
gentleman, I am not in possession of the facts within 
his knowledge, and I think that, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the case, the more convenient 
and proper course would be that he should, at least 
in the first instance, state to the Commission what he 
knows concerning this matter. I take it that the 
Commission would afterwards allow me to ask him 
any question that might occur to me for the purpose 
of developing that information. Probably the better 
course would be that, in the first instance, he should 
state what he knows concerning the matter? 

Chairman. — Of course, if you do not know what his 
evidence is. 

The Solicitor-General. — He did make a statement to 
the police ; on the 12th July he made certain state- 
ments to the police to which I may afterwards refer. 

2568. Chairman. — Mr. Shackleton, when did you 
first become connected with this office? — About Octo- 
ber, 1899. 

2569. What was the office that you then occupied? 
— Assistant Secretary. 

2570. To Sir Arthur Vicars? — To the Office of 

2571. Who appointed you to that office? — Sir 
Arthur Vicars. 

2572. Had Sir Arthur Vicars any previous acquain- 
tance with you ? — I only knew him, I think, mostly by 
letter, not more than a year or two before, through 
writing on heraldic matters and genealogy. I met him 
and he was interested to find that I knew a considerable 
amount of genealogy. I may tell you that I had been 
trying to get into the Heralds’ College in England, 
and gradually, I think, it was suggested that I might 
come on as unpaid secretary in order to learn as 
much as possible. My name had been put down at 
the Heralds’ College. 

2573. As Assistant Secretary to Sir Arthur Vicars 
you were not paid? — Not to Sir Arthur Vicars, but 
to the Office of Arms — Assistant Secretary to the 
Office of Arms. 

2574. You were not paid ? — I was not paid. 

2575. When did you come into residence? — When I 
became Dublin Herald. 

2576. When you were appointed Assistant Secretary 
did you come over to Dublin ? — I came over to Dublin 
and I was in rooms here. 

2577. At what time? — I think in October, 1899. 

2578. Just when you were appointed? — Yes. 

2579. Did you remain in the office ? — Yes ; I was 
here over a year, the year 1900, except about a fort- 
night. I was in Dublin — in Richmond Barracks and 
in the Royal Barracks and in Ship-street Barracks. 


I was an officer of the Militia, and my Militia was 
then embodied and I was serving as a temporary line 
officer. 

2580. What was your regiment ? — The third bat- 
talion Royal Irish Fusiliers, Armagh Militia. 

2581. Which was occupying barracks in Dublin being 
then embodied? — Yes. 

2582. And you lived in barracks? — Yes. 

2583. As an officer of Militia? — Yes, from May 
1900. 

2584. And during that time you were going back- 
wards and forwards to the office ? — Yes ; I was back- 
wards and forwards to .the office. 

2585. And doing work here? — Yes, that is to say, 
on afternoons. 

2586. After 1900 did you still continue? — No; I 
went out to South Africa in 1901, I think the end of 
J anuary. 

2587. How long were you there ? — I was there till 
about the end of September of the same year ; I was in- 
valided home again. 

2588. Was your Militia Regiment out there? — No; 

I was out alone ; I was unattached, on special ser- 

2589. When did you come back from South Africa ? 
—In September, 1901. 

2590. When you came back from South Africa in 
September, 1901, did you return to your work in this 
office? — No. I went down to Devonshire; I was in- 
valided. I don’t think I came to the office till the 
first visit of the King. I forget the date it was. 

2591. Mr. Starkie. — 1903, I think? — I must have 
been back here before that. I may have been back 
before that, but I rather fancy the letter book would 
tell that. 

2592. Chairman. — When you came back, that was 
not in connection with the King’s visit? — Well, I 
remember, especially coming over for that visit, so 
that is why I think I might have been at home. 

2593. Did you take any part in it? — I was a Gold 
Staff officer on the occasion of the visit. 

2594. How long did you remain at that time ? — Well, 
I rather feel it was only a matter of a few days, 
but I could not say distinctly now. I could trace 
it of course. 

2595. It must have been a short time at any rate ? 
— It was a short time, certainly, and what makes 
me think it was short is that I remember getting a 
telegram. 

2596. After that, when was your next visit to 
Ireland? — I do not remember at all. 

2597. In 1903? Was that July? — That was 1903. 
I could ascertain. I really do not remember. I am 
very sorry. I have been travelling for three days 
and three nights, and am rather tired. 

2598. Did you come back to Dublin in a short 
time afterwards? — Yes, I imagine so. I am sure I 
must have been backwards and forwards. 

2599. Do you remember when the Office of Arms was 
transferred to this building ? — I think it • was very 
muck about that time, about the date of the King’s 
visit, some bime in 1903, I think. I know the King’s 
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visit was when the office was in the Lower Castle 
Yard. I remember using the back staircase, the 
Private Entree staircase to the State apartments, in 
and out at intervals, and seeing him daily. 

2600. When you came back did you find the offices 
removed to this building? — On one occasion of my 
returning to Dublin I found that during my absence 
the transfer of this office had taken place, but 
whether it was immediately after the King’s visit 
I cannot remember. 

2601. Where did you stay in Dublin when you 
came back on that occasion? — I do not know. I 
might have stayed with cousins of mine who 
lived in Terenure. 

2602. You do not remember? — No, I do not re- 
member. 


Vicars? — The house was taken in July or August, 
1905. I do not think the move was made till Septem- 
ber or the end of August, when I came for, I think, 
two clays, and the house was not ready. It might 
have been for a week. I do not remember. 

2604. Y'ou took up your residence then in the house 
with Sir Arthur Vicars? — I did, then. 

2605. And after that, may I take it, that when 
juu came to Dublin you resided there? — Yes. 

2606. Aud were you in constant residence? — No, I 
do not suppose that I spent more than about two 
montlis and two weeks during the whole two years all 
put together - . I think I was up to a fortnight there 
during the last year. 

2607. What was the arrangement between you and 
Sir Arthur Vicars? — The arrangement between Sir 
Arthur Vicars and myself was this: — I paid half 
the rent, rates, and taxes, half the servants’ wages, 
board, and ordinary wages, half th'e washing of all 
the household things, everything in the house with 
the exception of Sir Arthur Vicars’ personal wash- 
ing; that is to say the clothes that lie wore. The 
sheets and everything like that also went into my 
bill. I paid half the coals bill, and half the food 
for the period that I was in the house. The ser- 
vants were on board wages, but when I came to stop 
m the house the arrangement was that I should 
pay half the food of the period, and to make certain 
that I was not using separate food that had been 
bought the day before I arrived, I always counted 
half of the day previous to my arrival, allowing 
for the day after I left. 

2608. I understand. You paid half of all the ex- 
penses of the house?— Except of the food that was 
eaten in my absence. I paid for the whole of the 
upkeep of the gardens, and the planting and laying 
out. I paid for half of all the repairs in the house, 
and alterations of grates, aud things like that. 
Aud I took the half of everything. 

2609. That seems to have been a very favourable 
arrangement at any rate for Sir Arthur Vicars, 
lou say you occupied the place for about two 
months?—! may be wrong. It may be three months 
in the first year, but it was not more than a fort- 
night in the second year. I do not think it was 
three months in the first. 

2610. May I ask you, Mr. Shackleton, are you 
wen off — Well, It depends on what you call well 

oe 1 llave enough means to live on. 

2611. Mr. Starkie. — Were you paving for accom- 
modataon elsewhere at that time?— Do you mean 
that I borrowed 1 money? 

2612. No; were you paying for accommodation in 
9fiTx y £ renfc?_Y ^^, had a flat in P<n'k-lane. 

2613. Chairman.— W hile you were living in the 

uT? ^ e11 acquainted with Sir Arthur 
them” ha ' )lts ? — ?es ’ 1 was we ll acquainted with 

2614. Did you know the arrangements, how he 
Kept his belongings ?— Yes. 

2615. Had you a key for the door of the office?— 
V°L 1 .°"’y gut, twice in my life, the key of the 
door of the office that is when Sir Arthur Vicars 
let me go in on a Sunday to get my own letters. 

tlle date of ^at?— It would have 


2618. In 1906?— Yes. 


■ key of the strong room ? — 


2620. Or of the safe? — Never. 

2621. Had you ever a latch-key of the outer door, 
or a key of the strong room, or a key of the safe 
at any time in your possession ? — Never of strong 
room or the safe. I never had a key of the outer 
door except, perhaps, on a Sunday, when I came 
in for important letters from London. I might 
have had it on a Bank Holiday, when Sir Arthur 
Vicars wanted me to go in and get letters, and I 
used to drop the key into the letter-box when I left. 
It might have been the office messenger’s key I 
had, not Sir Arthur Vicars’. I am not- quite clear 
on that point. 

2622. You mean Stivey’s key? — Yes, sir. 

2623. You knew Stivey? — Yes. 

2624. Would it be true if it were suggested that 
at any time you had a latch-key of the outer door 
in your possession for several weeks ? — From the 
night of Satux-day to the morning of Sunday, when 
I came for letters— That, I should say, would be the 
longest period. 

2625. You got a key from Sir Arthur Vicars on 
Saturday night ?— Or it may have been the office 
messenger’s key I may have got on the Saturday 
night, because I recollect having dropped it into 
the letter-box when I was going away. I was to 
shut the door and I was to drop it into the letter- 
box. 

2626. How then could the messenger get it ? — 
Because the office cleaner, Mrs. Fan-ell would be 
hc-re before him. 

2627. How often would you come to the office 
while you were residing in' Dublin ?— Every day if 
I were residing in Dublin. 

2628. When you came here you found the outer 
door open ?— Well, occasionally I have had to wait 
a few minutes because the cleaner had gone 
and the office messenger had not arrived, and occa- 
sionally I had to wait on the door-step, because I 
was always the first of the officials to arrive. 

2629. Had you ever occasion to go to the strong 
room while you were working in the office? — Fre- 
quently. 

2630. You had not a key of the strong room ? — . 
No, I had not a key of the strong room. 

2631. How had you access to it? — The strong 
room was always open the whole day long, more or 
less, with the exception of the periods when the office 
messenger went out. 

2632. And you walked in there?— I walked in 
there. 

2633. And what about the grill? — If the grill was 
not wide open — of course it constitutes portion of 
the strong room, which was always open — the kev 
would be hanging in the grill, which is as good 
as calling it always open. I had absolute access 
to it even when the messenger was out. All I had 
to do was to go to the drawer in the table just 
outside here where the office messenger sat and take 
the key from the drawer, and open the strong room 
and go in. 

2634. And had you ever access to the' safe? — 
Never. 

2635. Were you ever asked by Sir Arthur Vicars 
to go to the safe on any errand? — Never. 

2636. He never gave you the key of the safe?— 
Never. I thought, on one occasion that I had 
charge of the key of the safe, and I was in great 
terror, because when he was away once I had the 
key of the key-box, I thought that a key in the 
small key-box— it was not a kev-box, it wah a black 
despatch box— this was in the Lower Castle Yard, 
and m that box were kept various papers, confirma- 
tions waiting to be finished, things like that, and 
the office keys. There were keys which I thought 
were the keys of the safe in that box. I had been 
given the key of the despatch box to hold so as to 
be able to open the presses when we were in the 
Lower Castle Yard, and at the time I imagined 
that the key of the safe was there, but I am told 
it was not. 

2637. Do you mean that the key of the despatch 

box also opened the presses? — No. The keys were 

contained in the box, the key of .which box I had 
whole days in my charge together, and I wore it on 
a 'Plf 2 * of string (round my neck beoause I believed 
at the time that some of the keys on the bunch con- 
tained in the box, the key of which I had, were two 
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keys of the safe ; but I am told they were never in 
that box. I want to convey that I did think that I 
had charge of the safe key once, and I said so to Sir 
Arthur Vicars, and he said: “No, you never had 
•charge,” and I said “ Were not they in that box 
when I had the key of it?” and he said “ Never. 
You might have thought that they were, but, never." 
I did not know the key of the safe at that time. 

2638. Now I am .going to ask you some questions 
which I only ask you in consequence of statements 
which were made here, and you need not answer them 
unless you like. Were you in monetary difficulties 
in 1907? — Yes. Well, I had been for two years, I 
may say, in difficulties ; that is to say my difficulties 
could easily have been relieved had I chosen to go to 
my family and tell them ; but for various reasons I 
did not care to do so, and I borrowed money, not 
from my banker, but from a money-lender. You may 
ask any question you like, but I understood it was 
merely in relation to Sir Arthur Vicars and the cus- 
tody of the keys that I was to come here. But I am 
quite prepared to answer any questions. 

2639. Bad you monetary transactions with Sir 
Arthur Vicars? — I had, sir. Sir Arthur Vicars 
guaranteed two bills for me. 

2640. Wliat were those bills— you need not tell ns 
unless you like — what were the dates of those bills, 
and what were the sums? — The sums were — one was 
for £650. None of this will appear in the Press ? 

2641. This will be taken down. — But I do not mind 
a bit so long as it does not appear .in the Press. It 
would be very unpleasant to me if these things came 
•out. 

2642. I must warn you before you go any further 
that wliat you are saying now is being taken down 
by the shorthand-writer ; it will be printed, and -it 
may be published. — Then I consider that I should 
have been told of this beforehand. I do not mean 
it disrespectfully, but I think it is rather unfair that 
I should, have been allowed to make these statements, 
because i: is a serious matter in business. 

2643. But you were told that you need not answer ? 
— I was given to understand that the investigation 
was private. It lias been stated in the papers that 
it is private. 

2644. It is private .in this sense, that the public 
are not present here ; but the evidence is being taken 
down, and will be printed, and- may be published? — 
Then I think that that statement should have been 
given to me before. My reason is this, that it would 
be very injurious to me in business were it known 
that at a period when I -was engaged in a rather 
large business transaction I was absolutely in mone- 
tary difficulties to any extent. 

2545. Mr, Jones. — This statement has been made 
by other witnesses, and therefore it is already done? 
—Thank you very much. I have not been told fully. 
The first intimation I got of this Commission was last 
Saturday, at Sun Remo, that it was to take place to- 
morrow, Friday, and thereupon I wired to know if my 
evidence whs required. I had not received your sum- 
mons to attend. It was not posted from London till 
the 10th of January, and did' not reach San Remo 
till Monday, the 13th, and I wired to Sir James 
Dougherty to know if I should attend. Is not that 
true ? 

2646. Sir James Dougherty. — Quite true. Wit- 
ness — And I wired directly after I got your letter, 
which was sent on from my London club. 

2647. Chairman’. — I told you the reason I was ask- 
ing these questions was not from any .idle curiosity 
of our own, but because statements had been already 
made to us, and I wished you to have a full oppor- 
tunity of telling us the facts ?— Thank you, sir. Then 
may I oontinue ? I think the miatter was £600, and 
I think £750, the £750 at a later date. 

2648. What was the date, you say, of the £750? — 
It would have been some time in 1906, I .imagine 
towards the middle of 1906. 

i Have you any idea of when those bills came 
due ? — One became due at the end of August, and the 
last instalment of the £650 bill was paid, I think, 
at the end of August- I am not a hit clear, but I 
could easily trace .it for you. 

2650. At the end of August, 1907?— At the end of 
August, 1907. 


2651. I understand Sir Arthur Vicars was in these 

bills as your security ? — As my security. * 

2652. Had you any counter security to give him ?. — Jan. 36, 190*. 
Oh, certainly I could give a counter security. 

2653. Did you ? Had he .any security ? — He had 
none at the time. 

2654. So that he was taking upon liimself this obli- 
gation to you without .any counter security of any 
kind? — Well, I would not exactly say that. Well, 
strictly speaking lie had no other security. I gave 
him no other security. 

2655. Can you tell us now in whose hands those 
bills were? — With Messrs. Wilton and Co., of 199 
Piccadilly. 

2656. What was their profession? — Professional 
money-lenders and bill discounters ; and .also Wolff 
and- Hollander, in Tottenham Court Road. 

2657. Were they also money-lenders ? — No; furni- 
ture men. 

2658. At the same time that you had these mone- 
tary transactions with Sir Arthur Vicars bad you 
also transactions w.itli Mr. Goldney? — Yes; Mr. 

Goldney guaranteed a bill for me to these money- 
lenders. 

2659. Wilton and Co. ? — Yes. 

2660. What was the amount of that? — £1,500. 

2661. Mr. J ones. — Did Sir Arthur Vicars have any 
of the money of those two bills?— £100 in the last 
bill of 1907. The bill was. not so big. It was a re- 
newed bill with .an increase of £100. The £650 bill 
was renewed, I think, in July last, about the 15th 
of last July, for £750 ; £100 of it was for Sir Arthur 
Vi oars. 

2662. Chairman'. — Was that the consideration for 
liis backing the hill for you ? — I do not know what 
it was. I do not know wliat was .in his mind. 

2663. He got the additional £100 when it was re- 
newed ? — Yes. 

2664. Mr. Sxarkik. — Who proposed that the re 
uewal should be for £750? — I did. Sir Arthur 
Vicars wanted me to borrow money for him at the 
time, .and I did not want to do so. I could liave 
paid the bill there and then, but it would have 
meant my sidling stocks and shares I held .at a very 
big sacrifice at the moment, and I preferred not to 
f.to so, partly because the selling of those stocks would 
be known to several people whom I did not wish to 
know that I was in difficulties. I may mention at 
the outset, in defence of myself, that the first bill 
which Goldney backed I never had a penny of. It 
was to save a friend of mine from being made bank- 
rupt. 

2665. Chairman. — What was that? — The first bill 
was £1,200. 

2666. When was that ? — The matter extended for 
two years, and it was renewed again. 

2667-8. And it would run into 1905 ? — No ; it would 
run into January, 1906. I do not want to give the 
gentleman’s name, because he is now in a very im- 
portant position, but I oan prove it if necessary, and 
lie will come forward if necessaxy, and 1 his solicitor 
will. I do not know his official residence now. 

2669. Was that £1,200, the original sum, carried 
on? — It .was carried on, and mounted to £1,500. 

2670. It gradually grew to £1,500? — It gradually 
grew to £1,500. 

2671. Wliat was the date of the £1,500 bill?— I 
think it must have been. 'May or so of 1906. 

2672. That was the date?— 1 That, was the date the 
first time. 

2673. When was it due 1 — It was not due, I think, 
till the end of 1907. 

2674. That was also payable by instalments? — By 
instalments, all of which I kept paying up. 

2675. Oan you give us any idea did you get the 
full amount of these bills? — No, sir, I did' not. I 
was paying heavy interest. It worked out to 50 per 
cent. I should say. It was not done like that. I 
was paying 10 per cent., and I paid so much addi- 
tional. It worked out, I should say, 50 per cent. 

They charge for certain tilings ; they put it in such 
a way, discount and so much. It would work out 50 
per cent. 

2676. So that you were paying 50 per cent, for this 
accommodation ? — Yes, sir. 

2678. When were those bills ultimately settled? — I 
fancy in September, 1907. I could get the exaet 
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dates. There is a letter which would convey fully to 
Debus. j ou the date. (Witness handed in the folloicmg 
Jan. If, 1?08. letter) 

Abbot’s Barton, 

Canterbury, 

25#/* Avgust, 1907. 

My dear F., 

Frank tells me you are going to fix up everything 
for him and me on Tuesday or one day this week. 

This being so I am giving Frank a sum of £250 
to give you from me through his solicitor, Sir George 
Lewis, in payment of the sums you advanced to me 
for changing house and for additional expenses for 
cur joint house and household, etc. 

I note you claim £300, but as there are sundry out- 
standing accounts due from you on our joint ac- 
counts, which Seymour, as you know, kindly pro- 
mised to go into with me on my return next month, 
I think it will be quite fair for me to pay you the 
balance when I can send you a full statement of 
account, and whatever sum is owing to you I shall 
send you a cheque for, and if it is the other way on 
I know you will send me one. 

Our accounts are so mixed that I really do not 
know how they stand between us. 

Sir George Lewis will hand you the £250 when you 
hand over to him the two cancelled bills of £600 and 
£750. 

Now, that you evidently know the whereabouts of 
the jewels, from what you have said to both Frank 
and me, I hope that you have told Mr. Kane every- 
thing calculated to facilitate matters. 

Please write here, as I am staying on here for a 
little rest. 

Who have you been staying with at Bembridge? 
You rush about so, it is difficult to know your address. 

My brother Harry has gone to Brighton for a day 
or two, but will be back in London this week in case 
you want to see him. 

Y'ours in haste, 

A. Vicahs, Ulr. 


2679. This is from Mr. Goldney’s house ? — From Sir 
Arthur VicaTS. 

2680. I see he was staying with Mr. Goldney at this 
time, at his friend’s house? — I imagine so. 

2681. I suppose you know that is Mr. Goldney’s 
house ? — Yes ; I have stayed there. 

2682. And “Frank,” I suppose, is Mr. Goldney? — 
-Mr. Bennett-Goldney. 

2683. I must ask you again about these two bills 
of £600 and £750, were they both outstanding at the 
same time? — There was about £150 on one bill, the 
last instalment. 

2684. On the £600 hill, when it was settled ? — 
There was only £150 due on it when it was settled, 
there was £150 due on the bill. I paid the instal- 
ment There was one instalment of £150 due when 
it was settled. The other had only just been renewed 
for a year. 

2685. The £150 that you say you settled, was it put 
“to the new bill?— No, sir, I paid it in cash ; I paid 
them all in cash. 

2686. And then the £600 was entirely paid? — Yes, 
entirely paid off— £650. 

2687. And then the new bill was one for £750?— 
No ; at one time there were two bills that were run- 
ning. 

2688. That is what I want to know ; were those two 
hdls running simultaneously ?— They were. 

,. -^ r - Staexie. — I understood you to say that 

the £750 was a renewal of the £650 1— No ; it was a 
renewal of the second bill, only on a later date— a 
three month's bill. 

2690. Chairman. — Now, you have handed in this 
letter from Sir Arthur Vicars. I must call your at- 
tention to this part of the letter— “ Now, that you 
evidently know the whereabouts of the jewels, from 
what you have said to both Frank and me, I hope 
that you have told Mr. Kane everything calculated 
to facilitate matters. What does that refer to?— It 
refers to a letter from me to Sir Arthur Vicars re- 
PWaching him for not having told me the jewels were 
lousd. I was staying at Harrogate, I think, on that 


l i ? it ? r c 5 me ,^P me and said,’ holding 


iZ^rS“ ‘rtf**’ , or . “they say the jewels have been 
found, and I wrote to Sir Arthur Vicars reproaching 


him for not having told me that they were found. I 
wrote to Mr. Pierce Mahony, the Cork Herald, in 
the same strain and he wrote back to say that it was 
only a newspaper rumour. That is exactly what 
happened. 

2691. And it was on your writing to Sir Arthur 
Vicars to congratulate him?— I did not write to con- 
gratulate him, I wrote rather angrily that I had not 
been told that the jewels were recovered. 

2692. And upon that he said, " You evidently know 
the whereabouts of the jewels”? — Yes, because Mr. 
Goldney went to Scotland Yard after I had seen him 
and told them there that I knew where they were. 
I had met Mr. Goldney at the Club and I said, “ Why 
didn’t you tell me the jewels were recovered,” and 
he said, “ Are they?” and I said, “Yes,” and he 
said, “I never heard of it,” and he said, “Are you 
sure? ” and I said, “ Yes,” and I said “ I had it on 
good authority,” I think it was Sir Patrick Coll, 
who was Law Officer of the Crown at one period. He 
was staying at the Crown Hotel in Harrogate, and 
he called my attention to it and the matter was dis- 
cussed. His son, who was also there, told me later 
that I was suspected of having taken the jewels, which, 
unfortunately, I have been by Sir Arthur Vicars and 
by Mr. Goldney. They have left no stone unturned 
to suggest such. 

2693. Now, listen again to this and say do you still 
adhere to the statement that it referred to something 
in a letter from you— “ Now, that you evidently know 
the whereabouts of the jewels, from what you have 
said to both Frank and me”? — I don’t think I saw 
Sir Arthur Vicars at that time. I think I wrote to 
Sir Arthur Vicars at Canterbury, and saw Mr. 
Goldney in the Club. In fact, I am certain of that, 
for this reason, that Mr. Goldney, the day that I saw 
Mr. Goldney and made that remark to him I had a 
letter of his stating — No, I don’t think I had ; 
now I am wrong; I am mistaken. I think Sir 
Arthur Vicars and Goldney were in London at one 
and the same time and I think it was to Sir Arthur 
Vicars I wrote it. 

2694. Then he says, “ I hope you have told Mr. 
Kane everything ” ? — Yes. 

2695. Had you an interview with Inspector Kane ? 
—I had many interviews with Mr. Kane, and I told 
him absolutely everything I could possibly think of to 
facilitate matters from the first day that I left here. 
I came over here on the 8th July — Monday, the 8th of 
July. I had seen Mr. Kane at Scotland Yard on the 
afternoon of the 8th, having read in the paper for the 
first time of the loss of the jewels. 

2696. He was in the office here then ? — On the 8th 
of July he was in London, at Scotland Yard. I saw 
him in Scotland Yard and brought to him a copy of 
the Statutes of the Order of St. Patrick, thinking 
that they might be able to make blocks of the draw- 
ings. I had wired to Sir Arthur Vicars about the 
loss of the jewels and he wired back, “ Yes, and his 
mother’s also,” and asked me to bring to Scotland 
Yard copies of the Statutes of the Order of St. 
Patrick, which I did. I crossed that night to Dub- 
lin and was in Dublin on Tuesday morning at 7, St. 
James’s-terrace. I went back, I believe, the same 
week, or in about a week’s time. 

2697. You stayed in St. James’s-terrace? — In St. 
James’s ten-ace. 

2698. For a week after? — For about a week after. 

2699. After the 9th ?— Inspector Lowe, who is here, 
has my statement as regards the period; I am not 
quite sure of the date, but I stayed for a short time. 

2700. Can you tell us when you had last been in 
Dublin before that?— Yes, the 7th of June, I think. 

2701. Did you leave Dublin on the 7th of June?— 
Yes, I think so. I could find out for a certainty, 
because I was at St. Anne’s, Clontarf, whatever was 
the date of that Garden Party, I was there. (To 
Sir John Ross) — You were there, Sir John Ross, at 
°^^V? ne ’ s ’ ^I° n tarf, at the Garden Party that day ? 

2702. You left on the 7th June? — Yes. 

2703. Were you ever back again in Dublin till July ? 
—No, not till the morning of the 9th. (To Sir John 
Ross) — Can you recollect the date of Lady Ardilaun’s 
Garden Party, Sir John? 

Sir John Ross. — No, I do not remember. 

2704. I know I crossed that night in the same boat 
with Lady Ardilaun. She was going to her sister, 
who was dying, it was on the 6th or 7th of June. I 
left Dublin on the 6th or 7th of June. I returned ?o 
Dublin afterwards, crossing from London on the night 
of the 8th of July. 

2705. Did you ever come to Dublin after you became- 
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co-tenant with Sir Arthur Vicars of this house when 
you didn’t stay at his house? — Never. 

2706. Did you ever stay at the London and North 
Western Hotel at North Wall? — Never. 

2707. If it were suggested here that after you left 
early in June you might have come here to Dublin 
and stayed at the North Wall and not gone to 
Sir Arthur Vicars at all that time, would dt be 
true? — It would not be true, sir. Can you give me 
a hint — a few days, or a week, or for what period 
you absolutely want my movements? 

2708. I think the suggestion that was thrown out 
was that you might have come back to Dublin 'be- 
tween the 7th of June, or whatever tho time was, 
when you left on that occasion, and the date of 
your coming back dn July, that you might have 
come back to Dublin and stayed at the North Wall? 
— Well, sir, I never did. But I think I could trace 
all my movements, because the London Clubs are 
in the habit of noting whenever a member is in 
the house; it is down in the day-book, and I could 
trace it from that ; but I have reason to believe that 
that has already been done by Scotland Yard and 
verified, I know, from the 4th of July. May I have 
that letter from Sir Arthur Vicars ? 

Chairman. — This whole letter from Sir Arthur 
Vicars to this gentleman should go on the notes. 

2709. The Solicitor-General. — It is most desirable 
that it should go on the notes; I think it is most 
desirable? — In this case I think it is better to 
show the whole correspondence on business matters 
between Sir Arthur Vicars and myself, and if there 
is any question as to these I will give every, date 
I have get. 

2710. Chairman. — Now, about the money matters. 
Sir George Lewis had this money in his hands ; was 
this paid in August, 1907 ? — Yes, it was paid ; that 
is, my money. 

2711. But you .were to hand him back two can- 
celled bills for £600 and £750 1— Yes. 

- 2712. Now, who paid that money? — I paid that 
money. 

2713. Was it your own money?— It was my own 
money absolutely. I don’t know the exact date, 
but I sold a good many shares I had. I cannot 
trace exactly the date. It was my own money, cer- 
tainly. 

2714. If Sir Arthur Vicars had got part of the 
money out of these bills, why did you pay the whole' ? 
— Well, the state of the matter was that I borrowed 
money for Sir Arthur Vicars with the idea of 
helping him, and in addition to the sum he had 
before. I didn’t want to come down on him any 
more than I could help. They said I must pay 
the bills up and I said I must sell more shares at a 
loss, and I must ask you to pay me back the £300 
you owe me. 

2715. Did that include the £100 that he had got 
out of the bill? — That included the £100; the other 
£200 were totally different matters. 

2716. It was stated here that considerable pressure 
had been brought to : bear upon you by Sir George 
Lewis ?— Absolutely none. I had extreme difficulty 
in getting my money from Sir George Lewis. 

2717. I see Sir Arthur Vicars says: — “Sir George 
Lewis will hand you the £250 when you hand over 
to him the two cancelled 1 bills of £600 and £750 ”? 
—I did. I handed these over then but I didn’t 

et the money. They wanted me to sign that I 
ad no claim on Sir Arthur Vicars. .Does that 
letter say that he is retaining any money for house- 
hold accounts ? 

.2718. Chairman.— This letter says this: — “Frank 
tells me you are going to fix up everything for 
him and me. . ' ; This being so I am giving Frank a 
sum of £250 to give you from me through his 
solicitor, Sir George Lewis, in payment of the sums 
you advanced to me for changing house and for 
additional expenses for. our joint . house and house- 
hold, &c. I note you claim £300, but as there 
are sundry, outstanding accounts due from you on 
our joint accounts which Seymour, as you know, 
kindly promised to go into with me on my return 
next month,” .Who is Seymour? — A mutual friend. 

2719. The letter goes on : — “ I think it will be quite 
fair for me to pay you the balance when I can 
send you a full statement of account, and what- 
ever sum is owing to you I shall send you a cheque 
for, and if it is the other - way on I. know you 
Will, send me one. Our accounts are so mixed up 
that I really do not know how they stand between 
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us. Sir George Lewis will -hand you the £250 when 
you hand over to him the two cancelled bills of £600 
and £750.” You say that you did hand over the 
bills? — I did, and I had to wait at least a week. 
I had several letter^ on the subject, and they asked 
me to sign a full discharge of any liability for 
further claims on Sir Arthur Vicars, which I re- 
fused to do. 

2720. Now, assuming that you are going to put in 
these other letters, which I think it would be well 
to reserve till the end of the evidence, do you tell 
me this, that you came over on the evening of the 
8th, or the morning of the 9th July?— I crossed on 
the evening of the 8th, and arrived in the morn- 
ing. 

2721. And went to St. James’s-terrace?— Yes. 

2722. Whom did you find there ?— Mr. Bennett 
Goldney and Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2723. And did you breakfast with them that morn- 
ing? — Mr. Goldney and 1 I had breakfast together 
and came straight on here to be here at half-past 
nine to meet the authorities who were coming to 
investigate the loss. 

2724. And had Sir Arthur Vicars breakfast with 
you? — No; he was in bed. 

2725. Had you any conversation with Sir Arthur 
Vicars and Mr. Goldney that morning?— I must 
have had, because we were in the habit of walking 
into one another’s rooms and talking while we 
dressed. 

2726. There was a considerable amount of con- 
versation about the loss of the jewels ?— Naturally 
so, sir. 

2727. Did you tell them that you had crossed over 
in the boat With a lady with whom you had some 
conversation about the jewels l— Yes, the Marchioness 
of Ormonde. 

2728. Did you tell them that the lady, whoever she 
was, said liow strange a thing it was that you were 
telling her at lunch the other day that you would 
not be surprised to wake any morning and find 
the Crown jewels were stolen?— What she said to 
me was — my sleeping carriage was next hers — and 
when I came along she said, “Oh; Mr. Shackleton, 
how extraordinary; poor Sir Arthur Vicars, I am 
sorry for him ; isn’t it an odd thing— Constance and 
I were just talking — we were just saying bow odd 
it was, that remark of yours, at lunch the other 
day." My remark was, I think, on the 4th cf 
July, at lunch at Lady Ormonde’s in Upper Brook- 
street, and the conversation' turned on Sir Arthur 
Vicars, and some remark was made about Sir Arthur 
Vicars — some passing remark I think about his being 
fussy, or something like that, was said ly some- 
body present — and I said “But he has a great deal 
of responsibility, and he is very proud of his office,” 
and some remark like that, which Lady Ormonde 
backed me up in, and then it got into talk of the 
jewels, and I said, “ Oh, I should never be sur- 
prised to hear that they were stolen some day.” I 
never considered they were safe. 

2729. You say that was on the 4th of July?-r- 
About the 4th of July, and afterwards Rear-Admiral 
Tudor told me that ho made the same remark to 
Lady Mayo, that he didn’t think they were safe. 

I met him in Shropshire in September, and in talk- 
ing to liim I told him that I made the remark, which, 
was very unfortunate for me, because it was taken 
up by many people ; I told 1 the story against my- 
self, and in actual innocence of the thing; I said 
it in the most innocent way, and the very remark 
of itself proves that, but it has been talked about, 
and I happened to mention it to Rear-Admiral 
Tudor and he made the remark, “I said that very 
thing to Lady Mayo.” 

2730. Why did you think the jewels were unsafe? 
— Well, for many reasons. I considered there were 
too many keys of the door. 

2731. Of what door ? — Of this outer door. Another 
thing that I considered 1 was so dangerous was the 
fact that there is a skylight upstairs, and nearly 
the whole Castle communicates by the roofs with 
their skylights, which I have frequently seen open 
in the summer time. I considered nothing cottld 
be easier also than for a person to enter the pre- 
mises in broad daylight when the office messenger 
might be for some time upstairs with Sir Arthiir 
Vicars, and hide himself in the cellars all day' 
long 'and come out again at night and. take whatever 
he wanted and the next day walk out calmly past the 
sentry, because people were in the habit of walking in 
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through this door without ringing the bell. I have 
often walked in here and the office messenger was 
up with Sir Arthur Vicars, and I have walked in 
and taken the kev out of the grill. I have often 
done it. pretending that I had something to do, 
when 1 saw people that I didn’t know in the office. 

2732. You formed the idea that the jewels were 
unsafe from the condition of the office? — Not the 
jewels particularly, but the whole place. I spoke 
of the jewels on that occasion; I mentioned them 
specially because they were the subject under dis- 
cussion. People walked in here when the grill 
was wide open, and I have gone to the office mes- 
senger and told him to shut the door in case lie had 
to go up. There have been people heaps of times 
in and out this office, and I was never satisfied 
with anything. 

2733. How did it occur to you that anybody could 
get access to the safe in which the jewels 
were?— Only by using a duplicate key. The use 
of a dummy key never occurred to me for a moment. 
My idea was that tile burglar could secrete himself 
and by the light outside he could have sufficient 
light to work in here with any instrument to open 
the safe. That was my idea.* It was only in a 
very general way. I am now bringing it down to 
a narrow point. The idea of a duplicate key, or 
the identical key never entered my head. But tile 
condition in which the lock appeared when I saw 
it taken to pieces on the morning of the 9th July, 
1907, showed me that it must have been the most- 
perfect duplicate of the original key. 

2734. Had you yourself access any time to the 
keys in Sir Arthur Vicars’ house? — I might have 
access to this extent, but I have never had occasion 
to use them. Certainly I could have gone into his 
room when he was in the bath and taken these 
keys. I think he did 1 not take them into the bath- 
room, and when I have gone in to speak to him, when 
he was in bed, they were under liis pillow, and I 
could have, very easily, had I so wished, gone to 
his room and taken an impression of the key or 
taken the original key oB if I had known it, and 
walked away with that key and replaced it quite 
easily <if necessary, because I was in and out, talk- 
ing. I don’t say that I was always going into 
his room, because he used to grumble that I got up 
so early. He said that I was like a Donegal peasant 
getting up at cock-crow ; but I used to go to bed early, 
which was one of his’ grievances because he had no 
companion. 

2735. And the keys were there for you to take 
possession in the way you say?— I could easily 
have taken possession of them. 

2736. Could you have taken possession of the keys 
and made wax impressions of them, or other impres- 
sions?— I could, easily. 

2737. During the time he was in his bath? — If 
I knew how to do so, quite easily. I could have 
taken it and kept it for a week and put a key 
almost like it on the chain trusting to his never 
having occasion to go to the safe for another week 
or so. Anyone could have done that. When I say 
myself,, you asked me if I could and I said I could, 
being in the house. That refers to any inmate of 
the house. I don’t want to pile up a case against 
myself, but it would be quite easy for me to do 


2738. Do you remember any incident at the time 
when you were in his house when he could not find 
his latch-key in the house, the latch-key of the 
outer door?— No, I do not recollect that. 

2(39. It was stated here this morning that Sir 
Arthur Vicars made a statement that on a day, I 
it.jas the King’s birthday, the 28th June, Sir 
Arthur Vicars came down to the office and the office 
was closed, as it was a holiday, and that he had 
been looking for his latch-key in his own house for 
the purpose of coming down here to open the door, 
and that the latch-key could not be found?— What 
year was this? 

“ UOT '- 1 “ “-a « 

. He said he could not find the key of his office 
house, and he had to get a. key from the 
th* door, •and he never found that 
l ato h-Jtey till July, when you returned, and when you 
retained to Dublin he found the key left on his dress- 
lfc .had been when it -was taken? 
— The key of his office t 


2742. No, of the outer door;- did you take that 
latch-key ?— I did not, sir, at any time. This is the 
first I have heard of it. 

2743. Or have you ever had it in your possession ? 

— I have already stated 

2744. But I mean for several days or a week ?— As 
I liave already stated previously in this investiga- 
tion, the longest period that I have ever had the key 
would be perhaps from Saturday night to Sunday 
morning, certainly never for weeks. I believe I am 
correct in stating that I never had the key longer 
than that. 

2746. There is no truth in the suggestion — because 
that undoubtedly is the suggestion— that you took 
possession of this key on or before the 28th of June 
and did not return it till you. came back on the 9th 
July? — Absolutely untrue, and this is the first I 
heard of it. I am quite willing to give any evidence 
I possibly can. I understood this Commission was, 
not to find the thief, but was to find whether Sir 
Arthur Vicars had exercised proper care of the 
jewels. 

2746. Yes, but Sir Arthur Vicars’ custody of the 
keys is a very important element in that ? — All right, 
sir. But still it is only right for myself that I should 
have a chance of having it stated. I am perfectly 
willing to swear that I never took it. 

2747. As far as I .am concerned your statement 
is just as valuable as your oath? — Well, that is my 
statement. 

2748. Did you know the key of the safe — its ap- 
pearance? — No; I did not know its appearance till 
the morning I came here, on the opening of the lock. 

2749. How did you know that the xe y was kept 
under Sir Arthur Vicars’ pillow? — Because I often 
saw the bunch of keys half lying out,' and I assume 
that the key was on that chain because he stated it. 

I always understood it was on it because he was so 
anxious about this bunch of keys. 

2750. Did you know that there was a second key for 
the safe ? — No, never ; not till after the loss of the 
jewels, when I heard that there was a second key 
hidden somewhere in the house, which Sir Arthur 
Vicars had hidden so well that he could not find it 
himself. 

2751. And that was the first you heard of the 
second key? — I had. no idea that there was a dupli- 
cate key in the house or in existence. 

2752. Mr. Starkie. — Did you know where Sir Ar- 
thur Vicars kept the key of the strong room? — I do 
not know where he kept it ; I do not know where it 
was kept ; I am not sure he had a key of the strong 
room; I thought the office messenger had it. 

2753. Did you know how many keys there were ?— 
No I didn’t, and I do not even know now. I do not 
know even that Sir Arthur Vicars took the strong 
room key back with him. I knew nothing about the 
custody of the keys. 

2754. Chairman*. — I think, Mr. Solicitor, that I 
have asked all that we require. Perhaps you may 
have some questions to ask him. 

The Witness, addressing the Solicitor-General - — 
Are you part of the Commission ? 

The Solicitor-General — I am representing the Go- 
vernment in the matter. 

Witness — You are part of the Commission? 

The Solicitor-General — Not a part of the Commis- 
sion. 

Chairman — The Solicitor-General js here repre- 
senting His Excellency and the Irish Government, 
who are, of course, interested in finding out all about 
this matter. 

2755. The Solicitor-General. — -Kindly tell me, Mr. 
Shackleton, when first you heard of the holding of 
the present Commission? — Saturday night; well, I 
had a cutting sent to me that there was going to be 
a Commission to-morrow, that is, Friday. The paper 
stated that it would be on Friday week, a paper of 
about Thursday last, stating that the Commission 
would be held probably on the Friday of the follow- 
ing week. That was the first I heard of it. Then I 
saw a further account of it next day, that it was 
on Friday. I wired on Saturday to know would my 
evidence be required. 

2756. Were you at San Remo? — Yes, and on the 
Monday following I was at Nice for the day, and 
when I came in I received this envelope, which was 
posted on Friday and arrived- at San Remo on 12th, 
and delivered at the hotel during the daytime on 
Monday ; but I had gone -by an early train to Nice,’ 
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and I Jiad finished reading this when I got a telegram 
in answer to mine, from Sir James Dougherty. This 
notice had been handed in at my club in London. 

2757. Then, as I understand, yon have come direct 
from San Remo here ? — Yes ; I started on Tuesday ; 
at 4 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

2758. And have you travelled continuously to Dub- 
lin? — Yes; I arrived in Paris at half -past five and 
left by the 9 o’clock boat for London, arriving in 
London at half-past five, and' took the Irish Mail and 
arrived here this morning. 

2759. Now, you told the Commissioners what your 
arrangements were as regards the house in St. James’s 
terrace, Clonskeagh? — Yes. 

2760. Have you continued that arrangement as re- 
gards the payment of tile wages of servants, or when 
was that discontinued 7 — It was discontinued at the 
request of Sir Arthur Vicars and his family. It was 
really first written to me by 'Major Vicars asking me, 
as writs had been served at the house. 

2761. But what was the date of it ? — It was some 
time in August, the final break-up ; it was to release 
me of my payment of half the rent. 

2762. Were writs served at the house against you? 
— They were against me. I do not know the exact 
position at the present moment. I am still paying 
my share of the rent, because the owner of the house 
wrote to me to state that she could not get money 
from 'Sir Arthur Vicars, and therefore I must still 
hold to my original lease. I paid my share of the 
last three quarters. My half was due some time ago. 

2763. You have told us that to the best of your 
recollection you left Ireland on the 7th June, 19077- 
Yes, to the best of my recollection. 

2764. That was the afternoon of Lady Ardilaun’s 
garden party 7 — Yes ; that is the only way I can fix 

2765. It was on that day 7 — It was on that day, 
because she crossed over the same night. 

2766. You crossed' in the boat with Lady Ardila/un ? 
— Yes. 

2767. That was the last oooasion prior to the dis- 
covery of the robbery? — Yes, sir. 

2768- You are ia member, as I understand, of at 
least one London club 7 — Yes, I am. 

2769. And were you in London continuously from 
the 7th or 8th of June till you came to Dublin here 
on the morning of the 8th July ? — I was also at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent. 

2770. For what period were you there?— I was cer- 
tainly there for the week-end of the 6th to the 8th. 

2771. What month 7— July — the week-end — because 
I was coming up in the train with the owner of the 
house, my friend Lard Ronald Sutherland Gower, who 
first saw it in the paper and called my attention to 
it. I think on one week end before that the Duke of 
Argyll was there also. I remember coming up cer- 
tainly with the Duke of Argyll one Monday in July. 

2772. But except for those two week-end visits were 
you continuously in London from your arrival there 
on the 8th of June? — Yes, unless I went down to my 
house in Devonshire. I do not think I was down 
there. 

2773. Till you came back to Dublin after the dis- 
covery of the robbery? — After the discovery of the 
robbery. 

2774. During that time did you visit your club day 
by diay 7 — If I was in London I would do so, nil least 
one of my dubs ; I have four clubs in Loudon. 

2775. And did the Scotland Yard 1 officials examine 
the entries 7 — I think so, because they were very par- 
ticular in making their investigations to know my 
whereabouts for that period. 

2776. Since you left in June? — For the period when 
I left in June till I came back in July. 

2777. And therefore youT movements can be traced 
accordingly ? — Oh, yes, and I will certainly trace 
them if it as any assistance to the police or -the Com- 
mission. 

2778. How do you know that the Scotland Yard 
officials examined those entries?— I -understood, I 
dont know, but thought that they had verified all 
my movements. 

2779. Do I understand you to state that on the 4th 
of y° u lunched with Lady Ormonde at Brook 
street?— The 4th or 5th of July. 

2780. Could you fix it as the 4th or the 5th 7— No, 

1. could not. I could by writing to her-. I could wire 
to her now ; she is at Kilkenny, I think. 


2781. Ckaibmax. — I don’t think she would remem- Dubiin- 

ber it any more than you would. 

2782. The Solicitor-General. — But of course you Jan. 16 , 1908. 
understand the importance of the -matter 7 — She might 
remember who was present. 

2783. Was it the Friday before the discovery, or 
the Thursday ? — I think it was the Thursday, but it 
might have been Friday ; I think it was the Thurs- 
day. 

2784. And could you tell us did you immediately, 
or some time after the robbery, get a telegram at all 
from Sir Arthur Vicars asking you to come over ; do 
you reoollect? — To come over here, do you mean, im- 
mediately after the robbery? 

2785. Yes 7 — I only got a telegram in answer to 
mine, asking was it true about the jewels. He wired 
me, “ Yes, and my mother’s also, and if you have a 
copy of the Statutes of the Order take them to Scot- 
land Yard to have blocks made of those plates.” I 
was to come over in any case. I wired from Pens- 
hurst to 'Canterbury, to Mr. Goldney to know when 
he was crossing, so as to cross with him, and I got 
back a wire to say he had already crossed on Sunday. 

2786. You, as I understand, had got a telegram 
from Sir A. Vicars asking you to come over after 
the robbery was discovered ? — He may have wired, too, 
about arranging. He knew I was coming over. The 
arrangement had been made a week previously, but 
be may have said, “ Come over with Frank,” and I 
may have had a telegram in reference to that, but it 
was only a matter in confirmation of an existing 
arrangement. 

2787. When did you, as a matter of fact, arrive in 
Dublin after the jewel robbery had been discovered 7 — 

I arrived on the morning of Tuesday, the 9th. 

2788. And then, as you told us, you went to Sii 
Arthur Vicars’ house at Clonskeagh, is not that so? — 

Yes, sir. 

2789. Did you, on that morning at all, discuss with 
Sir Arthur Vicars as to how, possibly, the robberv 
could have occurred 7 — I am not quite sure that I did'. 

Not to any extent that I can remember'. No, I did 
not. 

2790. Can you recollect any suggestions ho made to 
you then as to how it could have occurred 7 — No ; be- 
cause I cannot remember his having made any sug- 
gestion to me as to how it occurred. No, I recollect 
no conversation. When I saw him he was in a sort of 
condition that he really did not know what to think. 

He seemed quite overwhelmed by the whole thing. 

2791. You were in the house at that period for 
about a week 7 — I imagine about a week. 

2792. And did you and he discuss it on various 
occasions during the week 7 — Oh, yes, of course we 
discussed it, very much so, because a person came from 
the Irish Exhibition to say she could tell us something 
about the loss of the jewels, and I promptly went 
off at once to the Italian section of the Exhibition 
and found a woman who told us that her daughter had 
a vision, and Sir Arthur Vicars arranged a seance of 
clairvoyants to see where the key was bn the following 
Sunday at St. James’ s-terrace. 

2793. You had a clairvoyance seance? — He had. 

2794. At his own house? — Yes. 

2795. What was the date of that? — The Sunday 
following the robbery. Twelve o’clock. 

2796. Chaibman. — S unday week 7 — Sunday week, 
was it 7 Then I must have been longer in Dublin. I 
was present. 

2797. It was the Tuesday after the robbery that 
you arrived? — Yes. 

2798. Then it was the second Sunday after the rob- 
bery that you must have been here, for the first Sun- 
day after the robbery was the day after? — Oh, yes. 

I am talking of my arrival. 

2800. The Solicitor-General. — It was the Sunday 
after yon arrived that the seance took place? — Yes. 

2801. And that occurred at his house? — At St. 

J ames’s-t-errace. 

2802. Now, how long was Mr. Goldney over hero 
while you were here ? — I do not imagine that he was 
here more than a few dayB. He arrived on Sundav 
and left probably Wednesday or Thursday. 

2803. He was here for some couple of days? — Yes. 
he was here for some couple of days. 

2804. While he was here he was iaIso staying at the 
house at St. James’s-terrace ?— Yes. 

2805. Did you and he and Sir Arthur ever discuss 
together how possibly the robbery could have occurred ? 
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—Oh, yes, we did. i 
must haw June so. It was 
. we talked fully about it. 

2306 Can you tell the Commissioners at all whether 
there was any speculation on the part of either Mr. 
Goldnev, Sir Arthur Vicars, or yourself r- *“ ; * 


We 


period luusi 
pression. 
2S07. Wli 


•l Oil HII..IU , ... J to how it 

.’[ > oh, there was nothing remarkable at all. 

conclusion that somebody at some 
got hold of a key and made an im- 


n you were here did you ascertain at all 
. that the strong room door had been 
found open on the morning of Saturday, the 6th of 
July ? — I was told that by the office messenger when 1 
• nine over here. He told me that he told Sir Arthur 
Vicars on the morning of the day on which the 
jewels were first missed that when he came in the 
strong room door had been found open by the office 
cleaner and that she had removed the keys that were 
rlways hanging in the grille and had put them into 
an envelope ami left them addressed to the office mes- 
senger on his table, where lie found them on entering 
the office. This was reported to Sir Arthur Vicars, 
and apparently Sir Arthur Vicars did not investigate 
the strong room to see if anything had been touched. 

2808. When first did you hear of the incident ? — 
When I came over. 

2809. Who told you? — The office messenger. I 
asked him to tell me all that had happened, in- 
cluding the discovery of the safe. He said it took 
place in the af;ernoon at 2 o’clock, when Sir Arthur 
Vicars had sent him downstairs with a key to open 
the safe, as he wanted to put in Lord de Ros’s collar, 
which had been returned to him on his death, and 
that when he went to the safe and tried to turn the 
key he found it would not turn and he turned it 
forwards and then i: turned. Then he turned it 
back to the way he originally found it, and went to 
tell Sir Arthur and met him on his way coming down, 
and when Sir Arthur opened the safe and looked at 
the case he said, “ My God ! they are gone,” and then 
opened all the cases, one after the other, on his knee. 

2810. Chairman. — W hat day was it you had this 
conversation with Stivey? — I think it was on the 
Tuesday, the day that I arrived, I imagine. 

2811. Sir Arthur Vicars had not spoken to you 
about the strong room having been found open 1 — No ; 
I learned it here. It was only from the office mes- 
senger I heard it. When Sir Arthur Vicars did refer 
to it afterwards I remarked to him about the strong 
room. I said, “ Why did not you examine the 
strong room?” and he said, “Oh. I was so worried 
that I did not think. The police are. making great 
capital out of this, my not having told them in 
proper time, and unfortunately the police have been 
annoyed at its not having been conveyed to them at 
once,” and he seemed rather vexed with me, because 
it seemed a natural thing, when he was told of the 
strong room being open, where there were collars and 
maces and things, that he would examine it. I did 
not know about it in the morning till I came in here. 
It was in here I learned it, not from Sir Arthur 
vicars. I think I am quite clear on that. It made 
an impression on me at the time. And I think it 
was remarkable, quite remarkable, that he never 
trosted me with the key of the safe and vet sent down 
rtiis messenger with it. He had a sort of mania. 
He used to go round at night feeling that every one 
of these presses were shut. Many a time ten minutes 
passed after my getting a cab for him in waiting 

oo o e ran rountl to see that everything was shut. 

2812. Did you ask him at all or put it to him 
how the strong room could have been opened on that 
Saturday? — Yes; I said, “How could the strong 
room be opened?” The reason I spoke about the 
strong room was that that being a matter of the same 
date with the robbery, that and the robbery might 
have taken place together. He was persistent that 
ne had tried the strong room on the Friday night 
when he was leaving the office, and that is why the 
tans as_ to the strong room remained so much in my 
mind, it being found open on the same date with the 

2813. Did he . 
could be opened ?- 


;gess to you at all as to how it 


e thing to fabricate a key for the safe it 
wasalso possible to fabricate a key of' the strong 
rq^—was shat matter discussed ?— Oh, yes we dis 
have fabrica^’C 

and that it most have taken a couple of yea^' 


time. And I also asked why should nothing be 
touched in the strong room, because there was no 
sign of anything having been disturbed at any 
period. Why should everything be left as it 
should be in the strong room ? — And I said to him, 
“ When you found the strong room was open and 
examined it ” (for I had no; known that he had not 
examined it at that time) “ and found everything 
correct, surely it would have struck you about- the 
safe ? ” and he said, “ I don't remember. Stivey 
might have said it :o me when I was running up the 
stairs.” I did not press the matter very much, be- 
cause he did not seem pleased that he had been blamed 
by the police or that he did not mention the riling 

2815. Chairman. — Did you hear anything of the 
outer door having been found open on the Wednesday 
morning before that ? — No ; I never heard that. 

2816. Did you ever hear of that till now ? — No. 
If I did it did not make any impression on me. 

2817. Mr. Starkie. — N ot exactly open, but the 
latch not shut ? — This is the first time. 

2818. Chairman. — Sir Arthur Vicars never men- 
tioned that to you ? — No. 

2819. Or did Stivey? — No, I do not think Stivey 
did either, sir. 

2820. The Solicitor-General. — Now, you have told 
ns about a conversation that you had. Are you 
quite clear that this is the first' time that you ever 
heard that? — At the present moment, to the best of 
my recollection. I never heard that before. 

2821. Mr. Jones. — It would rather have struck 
you if you had heard it ? — It would because we 
talked about so many of the attendant circum- 
stances that one like that mentioned to me would 
have struck me as so odd, as it would have ex- 
tended the period during which the robbery might 
have taken place, because it was with the idea 
of limiting the period that I discussed, about the 
strong room. So it would have struck me. 

2822. The Solicitor-General.— You told us before of 
a conversation at breakfast on the morning of your 
arrival ? — Between Mr. Goldney and myself, having 
breakfasted together. 

2823. Yes, about your having made a remark? — 
I think it was up in the bedroom. I think Mr. 
Goldney was shaving, and I had just had my bath, 
and we were talking of things in general, ' and I 
said I just came across with Lady Ormonde, 
and she said, "Was not it funny that I should 
have made the remark to her.” And she 
remembered it. I forgot it myself till she brought 
it to my recollection. 

2824. And yon found Rear-Admiral Tudor made 

the same remark? — To Lady Mayo, I think, some 
months afterwards. He put his * hand on me like 
that (which the witness indicated h y a, gesture) 
and he said “Where are the jewels”?— It is not a 
joking matter at all” I said; because a telegram 
supposed to have been in my handwriting was sent 
to the Lord Lieutenant. And I told him it was 
rather a serious thing for me, there being so much 
talk of my being connected so much with the loss, 
and he said, “I would not have said it if so.” 
And then I told 'him the various things that had 
been said against me, including the remark I made 
to Lady Ormonde, and he said, “I made the same 
remark to Lady Mayo, and objected to the custody 
of the plate here.” And he said he did not think 
the things were safe. I did not know where it was 
to be put, but he spoke about it in general terms, 
and said he had discussed, it with Lady Mayo at 
the meeting of the Committee of the Hibernia pre- 
sentation. . ... - ■ — 

2825. The Solicitor-General. — That was some 
months after the robbery had been discovered, is 
not that so? — Yes. 

2826. Chairman. — It was some months afterwards 
that Rear-Admiral Tudor told this gentleman, but 
Admiral Tudor’s remark was made before tlie dis- 
covery ? — (Witness). — Yes. 

2827. The Solicitor-General. — This was in the 
course of the conversation that you have ' just men- 
tioned? — I said to him that it seemed rather ab- 
snrd that it should be -used against me, and he said, 

Well, I made the same remark,” and it was just 
as much as to say “Well, it might have been used 
against me.” 
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2828. I am unwilling to go into the details of the 
question of your pecuniary relations with Sir Arthur 
Vicars and Goldney. Do I understand you to say 
distinctly that it was your money paid off these 
bills ? — Sly money. 

2829. Or your brother’s? — My money, sir, my own 
money. It was with niy money that I paid it. 
I do not say that I may not have borrowed it, that 
it was not given to me, or anything like that, but 
it was absolutely my own money. I do not deny 
that people might have helped me, and I do not 
say that it was the case or that it was not the 
case, but I say that at the time I paid that money 
it was my own money, for that purpose. 

2850. Now, you have told the Commission that 
there was a number of letters winch you had in 
your possession dealing with the matter ?— Yes, sir. 

2831. Are you willing to exhibit those to the 
Commissioners? — Well, sir, I will tell you exactly 
my position. As far as I can see certain state- 
ments were made about me and my finances, and 
it certainly appeared to me that they did not look 
favourable to me, but at the same time I would 
really much sooner not show these letters, because 
in a way they are letters that are very private, re- 
ferring to his own affairs, and it seems hardly fair 
to Sir Arthur Vicars that I should show them. 
That is the exact position. 

2832. Will you allow the Commissioners to read 
them ? — If they are not read aloud to the reporter. 

2833. Chairman. — One of these letters has al- 
ready been read ?— Yes, but I think there is nothing 
in that that could in any way tell against Sir 
Arthur Vicars. It could only tell against me. 

2834. Mr. Starkie. — That is true?— And in my 
opinion these letters would tell against Sir Arthur 
Vicars, and I should be very sorry to produce them, 
but as the question of my honour is concerned I do 
not object to produce them provided they are not 
read out aloud. I do not want to cause dead-lock. 

2835. Chairman. — I think /it is not necessary to 
insist upon this. We have had already the fact 
that there were money transactions between them ? — 
I will let the letters go. (IF-itness hands letters to 
Chairman). 

2836. We are not pressing for them at all here? — 

But I have come a long way to try and do my best. 
The point is this, that I should not be criticised as 
having done anything unmanly in laying these letters 
before you. And as regards Sir Arthur Vicars’ 
custody of the key, I have never known anyone to 
take more care than he did, with the exception of 
his leaving it out when in liis bath, and I give you 
these letters because I have heard so much recently 
from private friends who have written to me telling 
me about things said about me, and I suppose the 
time has come when I should 

2837. I think it is ouly fair that we should look 
at these letters, and if we think they are relevant 
to the Inquiry we will use them, and if not we will 
return them to you? — The position is this, that 
I lent Sir Arthur Vicars money in small sums, 
and writs were served, and I had money, but I 
should have ihad to withdraw from a financial 
undertaking, which it took eighteen months to com- 
plete, and I should have had to expose to the 
financial -world in which I was working that I was 
in financial difficulties, and I kept a flat in London 
and a house in Devonshire, and without disclosing 
that difficulty I succeeded in carrying out a negotia- 
tion in which I was engaged which the least breath 
of suspicion that I was in difficulties would have 
ruined. 

2838-78. Chairman. — I think you may take that, 
witness ( handing the witness a letter). We will 
take the responsibility of dealing with these things, 
Mr. Solicitor, and anything that has no bearing at 
all on the Inquiry we will hand back to Mr. 
Shackleton. (To Witness). — We will not use these 
letters at present, but would you keep these letters. 
You will not destroy these letters. (. letters handed 
back to_ witness) 1— Do you say it is 'essential that 
I should keep them? But I do not think I was 
actually fairly treated in the matter, as I have 
been rather misrepresented to my friends, and more 
or less to the public in general, as regards the way 
m which I have treated Sir Arthur Vicars. 

2879. I am speaking for your own interest and 
for your own protection. I think you ought to keep 


these letters. We do not wish to use them ? — I think 
it is only right. I have my family to consider as 
well as myself. 

2880. We keep this letter of the 25th of August, 
in which he says, “Now that you evidently know the 
whereabouts of the jewels ” ? — Perhaps if you have a 
copy made of that you will let me have that back? 

2881. We have looked at those letters, Mr. Solici- 
tor, and though they are important in some respects, 
we do not think that they are strictly relevant to 
our Inquiry? — (Witness). — They entirely refer to 
financial matters between myself and Sir Arthur 
Vicars. 

2882. The Solicitor-General. — W ere they prior to 
the discovery of the robbery?— Up to the time of 
the robbery. There is one- I should like to use 
publicly if necessary in the statement I have made. 
It is in reference to getting a loan of £100, because 
it was denied. That is a letter of the 22nd April, 
1907. ( Hands letter to Solicitor-General). 

2883. The Solicitor-General. — He hands it to me, 
sir. (To witness). — Do you wish that to be made 
part of your evidence?— Part of my evidence. 

2884. Solicitor-General reads from letter dated 
22nd April, 1907, from Sir .Arthur Vicars, 7, St. 
James’s-terrace, to. witness, mentioning household 
financial difficulties as to rent, food, and gas, and 
adding, “ So I should be grateful to you if you 
would manage to get a loan for me, as I suggested 
in my last.” (TTifncss). — The rest does not x-efer 
to any matter of importance, but only that point, 
that there is cei-tainlv an instance in which he 
wished me to borrow money. 

2885. Was it at all explained to you by Mr. Ben- 
nett Goldney or by Sir Arthur Vicars why in Sep- 
tember 1907 you were asked to pay up those bills ? — 
Was it explained why ? 

2886. Yes ? — The reason was 'beoause in the face of 
the publicity that the question got it might tell 
against Sir Arthur Vicars and Mr. Goldney with 
people who would not- know the reason the money was 
borrowed, and that they might not have any of the 
proceeds. Mr. Goldney never hart any of the px'o- 
ceeds, nor had a share of that -bill ; but it might have 
told against Goldney, and lie was anxious that it 
should be paid off at once. Then as to Sir Arthur 
Vicars, he had had £100 on one of those bills, and 
the reason he wanted it to be paid off was that he 
said it was serious with a cloud hanging over the 
office to have any financial transactions between us. 

2887. And with a view to that it was communicated 
to you that the money should be paid off ? — Yes ; and 
also, one of his brothers did’ not like to have this 
liability hanging over Sir Arthur Vicars. One of his 
brothers or the two of his brothers, the family, ob- 
jected to the liability hanging over Sir Arthur Vicars, 
and wanted me to assign the furniture and plate 
lying at St. James’s terrace if I did not pay it off. 
But I did pay it off. 

2888. It is only fair to you that I should ask you 
definitely was the payment off of these bills at that 
time when they pressed you to pay them in any sense 
at all in relation to the jewel robbery. Had the re- 
quest that you should pay off the bill at that time in 
September any relation at all to the jewel robbery? — 
In what respect in relation to the jewel l-obbery? 

2889. Was thei-e any imputation against you by 
them at that time that you were concerned in the 
robbery ? — No, not at that time. The imputations 
were not till afterwards. 

2890. And do I understand that the ground of the 
request to pay off was that, having regard to all that 
had occurred, it would be unfortunate if financial re- 
lations turned out to be subsisting between you and 
them ? — Yes ; I have a letter which absolutely con- 
veyed that to me, and first it was written by one of 
Sir Arthur Vicsrs’ brothers to me. The brother 
wrote to me that it was serious for Sir Arthur Vicars 
at this moment, and also serious for me. 

2891. Have you that letter here? — No; I can send 
that letter to you. 

2892. Chairman. — To the Secretary of the Cornmis- 

2893. The Solicitor-General — It is only fair to ask 
you, at that time was there any imputation against 
you by either Mr. Goldney or Sir Arthur Vicars? — At 
wbat date? 

2894. At the time when you were paying off those 
bills ? — The first I ever- heard against me was that the 
detectives had a telegram which was sent to the Lord 

L 2 
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TlI ,_ tI „ Lieutenant saying “Jewels are in bos, 9 Hadley 

_ street, Dublin.” I bad just come up to London from 

r««. 16, 1908. Southsea. I had been at Fort Blockhouse, and I 
came up to town and saw Inspector Kane. He 
came to the club, and he said : “ Oh, I thought you 
were not coming up till Wednesday,” and I said: “ I 
came up to-day,” and he said: “ I want to show you 
something at Scotland Yard,” and I went to Scot- 
land Yard, and he said: “ Whose writing is that?” 
and he held up what appeared to be an ordinary tele- 
gram form such as are to be found in all telegraph 
offices, but all folded up except just a portion of Die 
writing which was the word “ Dublin,” and I said: 
“That is mine.” I would have sworn, if I had not 
seen the rest of it, that it was my writing. And then 
the telegram was opened out, and I saw that it was 
not written by me. 

2895. What* was that telegram ? — It was a telegram 
sent to the lord Lieutenant from Great Malvern. 

2896. To what effect wtas it? — It said: “ Jewels are 
in box, Hadley street, Dublin.” Then Sir Arthur 
Vicars was at" Canterbury at the time, and he was 
telegraphed for by Scotland Yard to come to see if he 
could identify Die handwriting as mine. He was 
shown the one word and asked in my presence who 
wrote it, and he said, quite like that- : “ I suppose 
you did.” He did not answer Inspector Kane, and 
he said “you ” and “ I suppose,” and they all looked 
at one another. Major Vioars was there at the time 
too. And then the thing was opened out, and he still 
contended it was mine, and I said : “ You might be- 
lieve it was mine.” 

2897. Chairman. — When the telegram was opened 
out? — We all went to Scotland Yard, end the tele- 
gram was opened out at Scotland Yard and carefully 
read over. I said to him : “ Well, you do not believe 
it is mine, do you?” and he said : “ Yes I do,” and 
I said : “ You may think the writing is like mine, but 
you do not think I wrote it, do you?” “ Well,” he 
said, “ I do think you wrote it.” You have not 
assisted ihe police? He generally conveyed to 
me that he more or less suspected me. And 
Inspector Kane said: “Now, Mr. Shackleton, you 
will not lie astonished at whatever position ” (or 
words to that effect) “ the police assume,” or “ what 
notice they will take of this statement,” or “ what 
action.” In other words, it conveyed to me that I 
might be arrested on suspicion. First of all, I think 
it is criminal to send a telegram or anything of that 
nature to the King or his representative. At any 
rate, I did not know what might happen. I went to 
my flat that night and expected to be arrested next 
day, and I sent a district messenger to my brother in 
Devonshire to come up, and I stayed in London, 
and I kept Scotland Yard posted of my movements 
of the day in case they wanted to arrest me. And 
that was the first time there was anything against 
me. The telegram had been sent on the 28th of 
August, and this was in September. 

2898. The Solicitor-General. — As I understand, the 
^^ywotoyou saw at first was Dublin?— “ Dublin.” 

2899. When the whole telegram wias revealed? — I 
denied it at once. 

2900. Was it your writing?— It was not my 
writing. The word “ Dublin ” was like it. 

2901. Was “Dublin” your writing? — No. I was 
never informed, or relieved of the suspense and un- 
pleasantness I felt with regard to that telegram ; but 
I have been informed since, but not till quite a 
long time afterwards, that Scotland Yard had com- 
pletely investigated the matter and found that the 
telegram was sent by a gentleman of high repute in 
Great Malvern whose wife had a vision, or thought 
Me had a vision and saw the words “ 9 Hadley street 

^or have j been informed for one moment 
by tor Arthur Yicars that it was so, and the greatest 
capital wan made out of it, and it was told against 
me everywhere. a 

The Solicitor-General.— 1 think it is only just to 
this gentleman to state that the matter has been in- 
vestigated as regards this telegram by the police offi- 
oats and. authorities, and it has been discovered that 
toe telegram was sent by a gentleman of high repute 
character has just indi- 
, 1S 4 .- tile “formation in the possession of 
toe police relating to that telegram, and also to a 
subsequent one which was sent also to Lord Aber- 
W n ZwZ! 6 Posfc the 4th of Septem- 

t TS? ■“* A - Bullock Webster, 

and whatever beanng the incident might have on tte 


case, it is only right, in justice to the witness, that 
that should be mentioned to the Commission. 

Chairman. — It is clearly proved that Mr. Shackle- 
ton had nothing to do with either of these? 

The Solicitor-General. — Yes. 

Chairman. — They were sent by Mr. Bullock Web- 
ster, under the circumstances stated, as the result of 
clairvoyance. 

The Solicitor-General. — Do you know any man of 
Diat name at all? — No. And" this has been greatly 
used against me, and I have never had an opportu- 
nity of having it cleared up yet. 

The Solicitor-General. — I thought it was only just 
to the witness that the matter should be stated to 
toe Commission. Of course that is only one aspect 
of the whole case. Witness — That was the first time 
that I understood that I was in the least way con- 
nected with the jewel robbery. The next was when 
I understood that Mr. Goldney lrad said to at- I had 
stopped at home just after the robbery. He called 
and asked me to go to Die Exhibition. I said : “ No ; 

I will stop at home and destroy a lot of papers.” I 
had various letters, and I thought Sir Arthur Vioars’ 
letters were amongst those which I had destroyed, my 
reason for destroying them being this : Should any- 
thing happen to me — should I die or anything — be- 
cause I bad been rather ill of late — I did not like to 
feel that where I lent money during my 

life, upon certain conditions — in one instance 

a bank clerk had taken money and I lent 
him money to put it right, and these sort- of 
letters I meant to destroy, because all toe good I had 
done would be undone. But it was not so, as I 
afterwards stated, for I found these letters in an 
envelope marked ‘UV.’ as once when I was very ill 
I had put these letters together, keeping them. At 
toe same time they were tied up with others marked 
1 to he destroyed.’ If I died I did not want my exe- 
cutors to come down on anybody for the money lent 
during my life. As I did not know how far the in- 
vestigation would have power to search one’s private 
letters, I do not recollect making the remark that 
the detective might come. But I may have said 
that ; but at any rate it was told to Scot- 
land Yard that I destroyed letters, and it is 

3 uite_ right ; yes, _ I may have said it, but if I 
id, it was in a joking way. I hadn’t applied my 
mind to that subject, and therefore I will not deny 
having said at, but my one object was that I did not 
wish that letters from people who had absolutely 
taken me into their confidence should be left. That 
was toe next time that I knew that I was suspected ; 
when I found that Hr. Goldney had stated to Scot- 
land Yard that I had stopped at home tearing up 
letters. 

Chairman. — I do not think that this is very rele- 
vant. 

2902. The Solicitor-General. — You say that suspi- 
cion has been thrown on you. I must ask you a defi- 
nite question, and you will understand that you need 
not answer it if you do not like. Did you, or did you 
not, take toe jewels ? — I did not take them ; I know- 
nothing of their disappearance ; I have no suspicion 
of anybody. 

2903. Were you concerned, directly or indirectly, in 
their taking? — No. I know that I am suspected be- 
cause I travelled from Paris to Italy about the end 
of the year. I had gone out there on business. Even 
a man in the train who didn’t know me happened to 
touch on toe jewels, and from what he said I had a 
feeling that I was suspected. He made a reference 
to me, and I think I pointed to a printed label 
hanging on my luggage which was almost as if I 
had said “I am the person.” I also saw that a 
paper stated that the jewels had been traced 
to Paris, and that a Scotland Yard detective visited 
an important West End club and there saw a mem- 
ber who immediately left for the Continent “ where 
he now is,” and everything fitted into it. Twice I 
went to Paras, but it was solely on business con- 
nected with financing a business which I helped to 
bring out at the end of the year, and had it been 
known that I had ever been in financial straits I- 
would not have been able to bring the thing through. 

2904. You say you did not take the jewels ?— I did 
not take the jewels. 

. 2905. Did anyone in confederacy with you take the 
jewels? — No. I had no hand in it, nor do I know 
anybody that took them, nor have I the least suspi- 
cion. 
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2906. Or have you any idea as to where they are? 
— No, not the least idea as to where they are. 

2907. You told us that once in your time you had, 
<as you thought, the possession of the key, and that 
you were in terror about it ? — Yes ; I had the key of 
the box in which the keys were kept, and I was 
under the impression at the time that the keys or the 
key of the safe was in that box. 

2908. That was in the old office ? — That was in the 
old office. I don’t know whether it was the same 
safe. I may have said to someone I once had the 
key, but I am wholly thankful I have not had it. I 
said to Sir Arthur after the loss of the jewels : “ Oh, 
it’s a long time since I lvad the key,” and he said: 

You never had it at any time at all,” and I said: 

“ AVas not it in the key box when I was down in the 
lower office.” “ Oh, never.” 

2909. It would; be a desirable matter to get any in- 
formation that would throw light on the affair of 
these jewels ; can you assist the 'Commission in any 
way. in that? — Not in any way, sir; I have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of it ; I cannot even suggest a 
possible solution of it other than the one which I 
have already suggested, namely, that somebody resi- 
dent in our house at some period, or actually in that 
house, had access to the key and put on another key. 

2910. But beyond that oan you throw any light at 
all? — No light— none. 

2911. Have you heard any speculation from any- 
one as to where the jewels possibly may be ? — No, sir, 
other than I was told, they were back in the office. I 
know perfectly well that I .am accused of even aiding 
Lord Haddo in taking them .away. 

2912. You need not mention that ? — I am only men- 
tioning what has been said. I would tell you if I 
knew. I have come all the way from San Remo, and 
I am not at all strong in health. I have done it at 
very great sacrifice to myself, and it is hardly likely 
that I would be here if not to assist. I have come to 
assist. 

2913. I merely want to get out the facts? — I am 
ready to give all the assistance I possibly oan, and 
I consider I answered questions which had no bear- 
ing whatever on the question, and I think that ought 
to convey to you my willingness to give any evidence 
I oan. 

2914. It was conveyed to you by the Chairman 
that your being asked to go into these financial 
matters was the result of statements that had been 
made already? — Oh, yes. The notice, evidently, was 
to give evidence as regards the custody of the jewels, 
but where I have given further evidence here has been 
in my own interest, for which I am very much obliged, 

2915. You have told us that you have sometimes had 
Stivey’s key for the outer door?— Well, I am not 
sure ; I think it may have been in the other office, 
in which case it would be a man named Quinn. I 
didn’t mean Stivey, but the office messenger for the 
time being. 

2916. To come in on Sunday?— To come in on a 
Sunday here, or a Bank holiday. 

2917. Do you know whether that refers to the old 
office or to this office ?— I have a distinct recollection 
of having come to this office on a Bank holiday or a 
Sunday, or some time that it was locked. 

2918. Why on those occasions would you not get 
Sir Arthur Vicars’ key ? — I might have had his key, 
but my recollection is that I got the office messenger’s 
overnight. 

2919. I just want to ask you one question about 
that letter. I notice that in this letter of the 25th 
August, 1907, written by Sir Arthur Vicars to you, 
there is the statement: “ Now that yon evidently 
know the whereabouts of the jewels, from what you 
have said to both Frank and me, I hope that you 
have told Mr. Kane everything calculated to facilitate 
matters.” Who was the “Frank” referred to there? 
— Well, Francis Bennett Goldney. 

2920. Do you remember if you had spoken to him 
previously on the subject ? — I had: spoken to him at 
the club, as already taken down. I reproached him 
for not ' telling me that the jewels had been dis- 
covered, and he said: “Are they,” and I said: 
“Yes, they are,” and, he being away, I presumed 
that he had not seen the report, because I saw In- 
spector Kane on the same day on the subject. 


2921. But the phrase is : “ Now that you evidently 
know the whereabouts”? — That is because they 
wanted to put those words into my mouth. Major , 
Vicars wrote in exactly the same strain. 

2922. Did 1 yon reply to the letter of Sir Arthur 
Vicars ? — I am almost certain I must have replied ; 

I do not know whether I did or not. 

2923. But did you see him after this letter — you 
must have seen him at Scotland Yard ? — I must have 
seen him after that. 

2924. Did you call his attention to that passage of 
the letter in which he says: “Now that yon evi- 
dently know the whereabouts of the jewels ” ? — I can- 
not recollect ; it would be a most 'extraordinary thing 
if I did not. 

2925. Can you recollect what you said to Mm ? — I 
oannot recollect even calling his attention to it, and 
at the time I was not writing to Mm more than I 
could help. 

2926. But you know the plirase now, “ Now that 
you evidently know the whereabouts of the jewels.” 
That is, of course, a distinct thing from saying that 
they had been found ; that indicates that you knew 
where they actually were? — Well, S'ir Arthur Vioars 
has my letter. Has that letter to Sir Arthur Vioars 
been produced reproaching Mm for not telling me, 
and have you had any letter of mine to Sir Arthur 
Vicars on tliis subject ? 

■Chaiemast. — W e have had no letter on this subject ; 
we have to get any evidence here. 

2927. The Solicitor-General. — Did you send him a 
letter reproaching him for not telling you that they 
had been discovered ? — I wrote to Mr. Pierce Maliony, 
the Cork Herald, in the same strain, and he wrote 
back to me saying: ' ‘ There is no truth in it ; it is 
only a newspaper rumour.” I wrote reproaching him 
for not telling me that they had, found them. 

2928. Was your letter written prior to the date of 
this letter? — It would he simultaneous. I wrote at 
the same time. I wrote to Mr. IMahony and also to 
Sir Arthur Vicars, and Mr. Mahony’s answer was 
that it was only newspaper talk and that there was 
no truth in it. I was very indignant at being left 
out of it, and I think Sir Arthur Vicars purposely 
twisted. 

2929. The “ Frank ” referred to was Francis Ben- 
nett Goldney ? — Yes ; I saw him at the club. I had 
just been down at Harrogate, -and I was very angry 
at not being told, not having seen the contradiction. 

2930. Did Francis Bennett. Goldney ever afterwards 
put it to you that you had told him you knew the 
whereabouts of the jewels? — He framed the idea in a 
letter to me saying that he had told Inspector Kane, 
of Scotland Yard, what I had said about the jewels, 
,and the same day that I mentioned it to Mr. Gold- 
ney, Inspector Kane called on -me, or the next day, 
and left a letter saying it was important that I 
should come to Scotland Yard at once. I went straight 
to Scotland Yard, .and there I saw Inspector Kane, 
and he asked me the meaning of it. 

2931. Of what?— Of my saying to Goldney about 
the jewels being found, and he accepted my statement, 
and as he is in Ireland he conld absolutely bear out 
my statement. 

2932. But on that occasion did Mr. Francis Ben- 
nett Goldney put it to you that you had told him 
what the whereabouts of the jewels were?— No. This 
letter which he sent was some confirmation of my 
statement, hut not in the way in wliich I meant it 

2933. Have you got that letter?— No, I don’t think 
I have. 

2934. What did he say?— He said: “I have seen 
Mr. Kane and told him what you said about- the 
jewels,” ot “that you know where they are and that 
you refused to be cornered, that you hod good au- 
thority.” He might have asked me what my au- 
thority was, ,and I may hot have said. I believe I 
said at the time that I referred merely to the fact 
that it was generally discussed; that S'ir Patrick 
Ooll had come over to me in the hotel and said: 

" Now what do you think of the jewel robbery,” or 
something like that. I don’t remember. I did not 
attach any importance to this till Inspector Kane 
came and told me. My letter to Mr. Mahony ought 
to certainly bear out my statement, if he has any 
recollection of it. He has written, to me, but I have 
not written a letter to him since. 


D CIBLXK. 

II. 16, 1908. 
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2955. Mr. Bennett Goldney's version was that you 
refusal to be cornered ; isn't that so ■ — As to where 
?. thev were or how I knew. Inspector Kane, who is 
here. E««ld iue that at Scotland lard. 

2935. What did you say to Inspector Kane on the 
subject?— I said I "might have used the expression; 
that I had it on good authority. 

2937. What? — That Sir Patrick Coll had told me, 
evidently after reading it from the newspaper like 
anvbcdy else. 

2933." It was at Harrogate, you say, that you met 
Sir Patrick Coll ? — Yes ; in the same hotel. 

2939. Had you the jewels in your possession, or 
any knowledge of them, when you wvre at Harro- 
gate ?— No, I never had ; I knew nothing about them. 

2940. Now, you told us the arrangement you had 
with Sir Arthur Vicars as to the house and' the ser- 
vants and so fortli this morning, and it was put to 
you that that was rather a favourable arrangement 
for Sir Arthur Vicars. How was it you came to 
enter into such an arrangement as that ! — Because I 
thought I should be more in Ireland. I thought of 
spending more time in Ireland and devoting myself 
to genealogy and bringing out two family (histories, 
and I was hardly ever in my own house in Devon- 

2941. Do you know whether Si r Arthur Vicars ever 
kept a diary? — Yes; he kept an office diary. He 
certainly laid, I know, a private diary. He could 
tell the dates of everything. Everything was 
altered up ; everybody that came and went. He 
could tell from his private diary “F.” arrived at 
such a time, or •* F. left at- such a time. 

2942. Are you aware that he kept such a diary? — 
Absolutely certain. I have occasionally entered 
letters m his own diary myself. 

2943. And that diary would show that you were 
an the house ? — Would show that I was in the house, 
■and when I left. One of his letters here refers to 
keeping a diary. 

2944. Supposing you left Ireland oil the 7th June 

the ordinary course would that be in 
‘he diary ’—That entry would be in the diary. 

2945. And if you came here to Clonskeagh between 
that date and the 9th of Julv and vou saw him your- 
self, would that also appear"?— That would be in the 
“jjJT > he kept a very consistent diary. 

2946. Me. Starkib.— You have seen the jewels, I 

suppose ?— Oh, yes. ’ 

2947. When did you last see them ? — I think I saw 
;£! vv i L ?. euten 1 an l t rearing them at the opening of 
ihe Exhibition, hut I could not say. 

jewels" In ■ 1 not say tliat he wore the 

2949. Have you seen them in the safe?- Oh, I 
£wi^them r Art, ‘ Ur ViCarS tekin ® *** •»* 

^.Whenlast did you see them in the safe?— 
wis HoT^ m £t, T Saw t £il rk > to m Y recollection, 

bhow r w «* 1906. when I think he 
showed them to Lady Orford and Lady Doneeall 
whowere here at that time. s ’ 

K51. When Sir Arthur Vicars asked you to lend 
«y m0ney f ° r h!m ’ did ** ° ffw 70U 

2952. Did vou ask him for any?— No. Once lie 

S rJ r £.S? 

rZZ.i d al S &tat ? functions. There were several 

2SS5 m * h ' n . fc K ”«l*to *ora their S,l5Sf 

»55. W m j.,„ fa, in tle office _ iQ 


bei\ when His Majesty paid a visit to Lord Dudley ? 
— Yes. 

2955. Do you remember when His Majesty visited 
Lord Dudley ; did Lord Dudley wear the Insignia ? 
No. I cannot remember. 

2357. One way or the other? — No; I didn’t see 
Lord Dudley on that occasion ; I didn’t see him pass 
at all. 

2953. Mu. Starkie. — Before yon left Dublin in 
June did you hear a rumour that the King was com- 
ing in July ? — Oh, yes, I think I did ; it had been 
rumoured for some time previously. Oh yes, there 
was a rumour that Leopardstown Races had been put 
off for him, or something like that. I know that I 
was in Ireland when there were races put off to suit 
his arrival. 

The Solicitor-General.— It was announced in the 
newspapers of the 6th of June. 

IMn. Staekie. — Mr. Fhackleton states that it was 
out on the 7th. 

2959. intiti'.i.i . — Shall I be required again, because 
I propose going back, and I should be sorry if I 
should be obliged to do the journey over again. I 
have just been able to keep up. I suffer very much 
from internal hemorrhage, and it comes on with the 
least exertion. 

The Solicitor-General. — I don’t think we shall re- 
quire you again. 

2960. Witness. — One other point. If I am strong 
enough I shall be going cut to Canada during the 
year. I intended to go last year, but I waited to see 
my brother off to the South Pole, and so I gave that up. 

. Oh-AIEMAN. — We sincerely trust that this investiga- 
tion will come to an end before you go to Canada. 

2961. Witness. — I ,am under suspicion. I don’t 
want, on a long journey, to suffer in consequence of 
suspicions. 

Chairman-. — We have nothing to do with that. 

The Solicitor-General. — May I read the statement- 
made by the witness to the police? 

(The Solicitor-General rends a statement of the 
witness in which he referred, to his possession of the 
key of the office door.) 

2962. Witness. — I had forgotten that I had nijade 
that statement about the key. The impression must 
have been naturally in • my mind that it was the 
messenger’s key. But I had forgotten that I had 
■already stated- here. 

2963. You say you recollect having the key on a 
holiday on one occasion about three years ago"? — l T es. 

2964. But have you not told 1 us that you had it 
on more than one occasion ? — I think I must have had 
it on more than one occasion, but I was absolutely 
certain of one occasion, and I ought- to have said 
“ at least- one occasion.” Now, going over every- 
thing, I am sure I had it on more than one occasion. 
That statement was hurriedly taken down ; just to 
the best of my recollection at the moment. 

2965. That was on the 12th July, and signed toy 
you? — Yes. I was upstairs in this office. It -was 
taken down. 

2966. It speaks for itself ; but I want to call your 
attention to the apparent discrepancy, whatever it 
is worth. In that- statement you say you had the 
key on one occasion ; now you say on more than one 
occasion ? — I should have said “ at least on one occa- 
sion.” I must have remembered one occasion. I 
remember dropping it into the letter-box; that is 
how I know one ocoasion. 

The Solicitor-General . — Would you think it right, 
sir, having regard to the statement made by the last 
witness, that Mr. Peirce Mahony should be asked 
about it. 

Chairman’. — Yes ; he should be asked about that 
letter. 


Mr. Peirce 0. Mahony re-called and examined by the Solicitor-General. 


°^ Au ^^ n i907?-Welf r i 

Iffi" Z° U g °^ them? -I do not think so. 
ion in which he^tk^f to^oJttat^t ' " 
stated that the jewels were ^ouSt-I 


recollection of it. In fact I might say for certain 
that I did not. 

5S70. Do you remember his asking you reproach- 
fully why was not he told’ the fact ; do you recollect 
anything of that kind in any of his letters?— I be- 
lieve I have some recollection of that, but whether it 
was his letter or whether it was something else I am 
not sure. 

2971. He did put the question to you, Why he was 
not told ? — I believe I have some recollection of that. 
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2972. Could you give us that letter? — I will have 
a search for it, hut whether I kept it or not I do not 
know. I will tell you what I think the correspon- 
dence with Shaekleton was about. It was about some 
confirmations of arms that he had charge of, and he 
sent me the particulars. We could not get the par- 
ticulars of the arms in one of the cases, and I think 
all this was while Sir Arthur Vicars was away. I 
think it started before he went away. I wrote to Mr. 
Shaekleton to know did he get the particulars, and he 
replied, and he might have said something about 
that. 

2973. Do I understand that your recollection is that 
he did say something to the effect that he ought to 
have been told that the jewels had been found?— I 
have a distinct recollection, now that you mention 
that, some wire or otherwise, but whether it was in 
that letter I would not like to say. 

2974. Was that statement in a letter from Mr. 
Shaekleton to you ? — I cannot say. I do not like to 
say for certain. 

2975. -But is it your impression that it was?— I 
am certain there was something of the kind, now that 
you anention it ; there is a distinct recollection in 
my mind of that. 

2976. Of what? — Of what you have said, of why 
was not he told. 

2977. Wliy was not who told? — He, Mr. Shaekle- 
ton. 


2978. About what? — About the jewels— what you Dublin. 

have just mentioned. • 

2979. Chairman. — About their being found. Do Jan. 16, 1908. 
you remember the newspaper report that they had 

been found ? — Oh, yes ; I read that several times. 

2980. And did you write back to Shaekleton to say 
that it was mere newspaper gossip, and that there 
was nothing in it, and that that was why he was not 
told? — No; I do not know whether I referred to the 
subject or not. 

2981. The Solicitor-General. — Will you kindly 

search for that letter .and send it to the Secretary of 
the Commission if you find it?— Yes.* May I make 
an observation ? In my evidence I was asked whether 
Mr. Bennett Goldney or Mr. Shaekleton was here at 
this office prior to "the discovery of the robbery. I 
only wish to mention, as a very remarkable coinci- 
dence, that on Monday Mr. Bennett Goldney was 
here, and I believe he gave his evidence. Well, I 
did not know it till about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
although I came in once or twice and he was here 
the whole time. I only give that as an instance that 
a person might possibly be on the premises and that 
I might not know it. 

The Solicitor-General. — 'With regard to the tele- 
gram which was sent to Lord Aberdeen saying that 
the jewels were in 9 Hadley street, I should like to 
ask Inspector Kane .a question on that. 

Chairman. — Very well, but I thought that had 
been already cleared up. 


Chief-Inspector John Kane re-called ai 

2982. Mention was made to-day about the tele- 
gram that came from Great Malvern to say “ Jewels 
in box, 9 Hadley-street, Dublin ” ? — Yes. 

2983. That telegram was unsigned? — Yes. 

2984. And I think Mr. Shaekleton, on seeing the 
word Dublin, stated to you that the word “Dublin” 
was, as he thought, in his handwriting ?— Yes. 

2985. And then when the telegram was shown 
opened out he said that it was not ? — Yes. 

2986. Have you investigated that matter ? — I have. 

2987. And a further telegram sent froffi the same 
place by Mr. Bullock Webster? — Yes. 

2988. And Qiave you satisfied yourself that they 
were sent by Mr. Bullock Webster? — Absolutely. 

2989. That is, Mr. Bullock Webster says they' were ? 
— Absolutely. 

2990. And is he a gentleman of high position ? — 
Of the highest repute, and Qie wrote them .absolutely 
Iona fide in consequence of a communication made 
to him by his wife. 

2991. Were you ever told at any time, by either 
Mr. Goldney or Sir Arthur Vicars, that Mr. Shackle- 
ton knew the whereabouts of the jewels? — Oli, yes; 
by both. 

2992. Then say wliat they told yon? — They told me 
that they were fully convinced that Shaekleton knew 
where the jewels were, and that they gathered that 
from conversations with Shaekleton and from some 
of his letters ; but they never could give me any 
tangible evidence that satisfied me that there was 
any justification for those suggestions at all. 

2993. Chairman. — Did they show you any letter 
on which they founded their suggestions? — No, they 


d examined by the Solicitor-General. 

did not. It was merely on conversations that came 
to their knowledge which Mr. Shaekleton had had 
with other people. 

2994. Mr. Starkie. — Did you ever trace any fact 
that would tend to throw suspicion on Mr. Shackle- 
ton ? — Never. 

2995. Not a sirred of evidence against him ? — Not 
the a-emotest. I have repeated to Sir Arthur Vicars 
and his friends over and over again, and I desire to 
say that now, when they pestered me with not only 
suggestions, but direct .accusations of Mr. Shackle- 
ton, that they might as well accuse me, so far as 
the evidence they produced went to justify them. 

2996. Chairman. — That is entirely the impression 
that we have got — I told them that over and over 
again. 

2997. And is that the result of your inquiries re- 
garding Mr. Shaekleton ?— That is the result of my 
inquiries regarding Mr. Shaekleton. 

2998. Did yon examine the club books in relation 
to him in London ? — Oh, yes. I think he lias prac- 
tically accounted for every movement, and he has 
done everything in his power to supply me with in- 
formation regarding Ins movements. There was an 
answer which I gave to the Solicitor-General yester- 
day in answer to his question as to whether Sir Ar- 
thur had ever mentioned the name of any person 
who had taken impressions of his keys. I said No. 

I should like to supplement that by the addition of 
three words, “ except Mr. Shaekleton.” 

2993. Well, we have had it already that Sir Arthur 
v loars conveyed that?— He said it to me, and there- 
fore I wish to add those three words. It may be of 
importance later on. 


The Solicitor-General. — It may be well to have it 
stated on the notes that Miss Gibbon has been called 
frequently and has not been in attendance. 

Th e Secretary. — I wrote to her the day (before the 
Commission opened, and again yesterday, requesting 
her Attendance, and to my knowledge she has been 
in the office on several days while the Commission 
has been sitting, but die has not appeared here. 

' Chairman (to the Solicitor-General). — -Have you 
any reason to believe that she could give any evi- 
dence of importance ? 

The Solicitor- General. — I have the statement she 
has made to the police, and it might be desirable 
that the Commission should see it. 

Mr. Jones. — Did the other clerk, Horlock, make 
any statement? 

The Solicitor-General. — He did. 

* Mr. Mahony subsequently informed the 


Chairman. — I think before we call Miss Gibbon 
again we should see whether there is anything in her 
evidence that would make it of any importance. 

(Statement of Miss Gibbon handed to Commissioners 
to penis e. ) 

The Secretary. — I have now seen Miss Gibbon in 
an office upstairs. She declines to appear before the 
Commission because she is of opinion that the mode 
of inquiry does not give fair play to her chief, for 
whom she has every- respect and regard. I asked 
her what she meant by the mode of inquiry, and, she 
said, because it is not a judicial inquiry. 

Chairman. — Is there anything further? 

The Solicitor-General. — Just one matter. I was 
asked whether there is in the statutes any direct pro- 
hibition against exhibiting the insignia, and at that 
time I stated from my recollection that there is not, 
Secretary that he could not find the letter in question. 
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and I think that is born,' ont by examination of the 
statutes, except such prohibition as is implied m the 
statute which provides that they are to be deposited 
in a steel safe in the strong room of the office. I 
think a prohibition is necessarily implied in that; 
but you will have an opportunity of considering the 
statutes, of course. There is also one other matter 
that was mentioned, in connection with the Kildare 
Street Club. There is in most clubs a book record- 
ini the entry and departure of members day by day. 


I have had inquiries made, and I have ascertained 
that that practice does not exist in the Kildare Street 
Club, and that there is no book kept by the hall 
porter which would tell whether a member was pre- 
sent there on any particular day. There is only one 
other matter. We intend to call — and this is the 
last witness — Mr. Bond, who is the telephone atten- 
dant in the Chief Secretary’s office. He will give 
yon information as to when it is that he goes away 
at night. 


bln. Alexander Loftcs Bond examined- by the Solicitor-General. 


5000. You are the messenger in attendance on the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant t r nder Secretary 
in the Castle ? — Yes, sir. 

5001. In the Cliief Secretary's office? — Yes. 

3001a. You have a room, I believe, immediately 
adjoining the Under Secretary’s room ? — Yes. sir. 

3002. And the Assistant Under Secretary’s room 
lies beyond that, along the corridor? — Yes, sir. 

3003. Your room is the first room one reaches upon 
that corridor ? — Yes. the first on the right. 

5003a. After you go up the stairs ? — Yes. 

3004. Is it in your room that the Exchange tele- 
phone of the Chief Secretary’s office is situated? — 

3005. And are. you in attendance upon that tele- 
phone ? — Yes. 

3006. Does any other person attend on it ?— From 
1 to 2, while I am >at dinner. 

3007. Otherwise you are in exclusive attendance? — 
Yes. except when I may be relieved. 

3008. You remember the 5th of Julv last rear? — 
Yes. sir. 

3009. Can you show by the attendance book when 
it was that you went off duty that night ? — I have 
marked it 7 o’clock. 

(Attendance Booh produced.) 

3010. Is tliat your own handwriting ? — Yes. 

3011. When did you enter that np? — When I was 
going away. 

3012. Do you recollect that night when you left the 
office? — Yes. 

3013. And was that the hour — 7 o’clock — when you 
did go away?— Yes. 

3014. Now, when you leave the office is the Ex- 
change telephone in your room open to any person 
who chooses to go to it ? — Yes ; any person .allowed 
in the Chief Secretary’s office could have access to it. 

3015. The entry door is not locked? — Not locked. 

3016. And access to it in no way obstructed? — No. 

3017. And you left at 7 o’clock ? — Yes. 

3018. And you did not return till the following 
morning? — Next morning, 10 o’clock. 

3019. Mr. .Tones. — There would not be many 
people using that room after you had left, not mani- 
as a rule ? — Not many. 


3020. Any person might stay there fur a quarter 
of an hour or so though you were out 1 — They could, 
easily, or perhaps longer. 

3021. The Solicitor-General. — There is a door there? 
— Two doors. 

3022. From the corridor that you_ speak of, is there 
a door lending into your room ? — Yes. 

3023. And wliat is the second entry? — When you 
reach the top of the stairs there is a door that goes 
to tile Under Secretary’s room and the Chief Secre- 
tary’s room, and there is an ante-room off that, and 
there is a second door on that side. 

3024. Chairman. — Tile doors are always open? — 

3025. The Solicitor-General. — Who would be. if 
anyone, in charge of the office after your departure 
at 7 o’clock? — There is a policeman on duty in the 
hall, and the reception messenger, when he is there. 

3026. And the policeman on duty in the hall is 
downstairs? — Yes. at the main entrance. No per- 
son could come in without passing him. 

3027. And you say there is a messenger ? — Yes. 

3028. Where does lie sit? — Oh, the reception mes- 
senger is there in the room downstairs. 

3029. He is the messenger who goes down with the 
letters to the post ? — No. sir ; he collects the letters 
from the Viceregal and Chief Secretary’s lodges when 
the Chief Secretary is here. 

3030. He is often out? — He is seldom there after 8 
o'clock. 

3031. Chairman. — But I suppose any official of the 
Castle could go in, while the policeman was there, 
and go up to the telephone without exciting any re- 
mark? — Any known official; but I believe the police- 
man .always accosts them, and he takes mental note 
of where they are going and sees them in and ont. 
He would know where they were going, and he could 
always hear them speaking on the telephone. 

The Solicitor-General. — If it is considered desirable 
it is very easy to ask the policeman, but I believe 
Mr. Harrel can tell us. 

Mr. Harrel. — In the case of Sir Arthur Vicars or 
.any other official going in and out there constantly, 
the policeman, knowing them so well, would take no 
notice. It would make no impression on his mind. 

Chairman. — Then I think there is no use whatever 
in asking the policeman. 


The Solicitor-General . — There is one last matter 
that I have to mention. You remember that it was 
stated that two keys of the strong room were at first 
supplied. 

Chairman. — Yes. 

The Solicitor-General. — And two afterwards. It is 
right to mention tliat- from the inquiries the police 
have made, the facts appear to be these. Mr. Pem- 
berton was the contractor for the building of the 
strong room. He has since died. His son is under 
the impression, and believes, that the two additional 
keys, the third and fourth, were supplied to Sir 
Arthur Vicars through his father, in other words, 
that it was not Sir Arthur Viears who applied to the 
Milner people for them, but that they came to him 
through Mr. Pemberton, the contractor. So it may 
be taken, I think, that the third and fourth keys 
came in that way to Sir Arthur Vicars, not as the 
result of -any direct application to the Milner people, 
but through the contractor. 


Mr. Starkie. — Who paid for them ? 

The Solicitor-General. — That I do not know ; but 
it would be a small matter, and for the moment I 
would not ask the Commission to proceed on the 
assumption that Sir Arthur Vicars paid for them. 
I think it is better to take it in that way, as the 
matter is a little obscure. 

Mr. Starkie. — The Board of Works’ witnesses yes- 
terday stated that they were not paid for by the 
Board of Works. 

The Solicitor-General. — But the expense was a very 
trifling matter, and for my part I’ think at present 
it would be better to assume that they came to him 
in the ordinary way. and that they were not the 
result of any special application or paid for by him- 
self. As the matter is obscure it is better to con- 
sider it in that fashion. 

Chairman. — I do not think that it is a matter of 
very great importance. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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